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PREFACE 


HE papers in this volume have a certain, if not 

very obvious, connexion. The south-western 
suburbs of London in the lower central portion of the 
Thames Valley, reaching from Windsor to London, 
have provided our sovereigns with more than one 
Court, and moreover have much picturesque beauty, 
which has attracted to them for more than two cen- 
turies past, some of the busy Englishmen who were 
attached to the Court, or devoted themselves to the 
government of their country, and found relief at times 
in country air and quiet. Some of these have been 
themselves distinguished in literature or art, but if 
only distinguished by social talents or fashion, have 
by these gifts attracted to them professional men of 
letters or artists, who themselves have no doubt often 
felt the charm of quiet and fresh air, and country 
sights and smells. I have lived for fifty years in 
Twickenham, which is in the centre of the district in 
question, half-way between the two Courts of Rich- 
mond and Hampton Court, and was itself the place 
where a very powerful and formidable literary despot 
held his court in the eighteenth century. This despot, 
Alexander Pope, is the central figure of the first two 
or three of these papers, two more of which deal with 
Lady Mary Wortley and Horace Walpole, who also 
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belong to Twickenham. Walpole, besides being one 
of the best letter writers of any time, and the writer 
of interesting memoirs, for which he had the best 
sources of information, had the special distinction of 
building his Tusculan or Medici Villa, Strawberry 
Hill, which was the very apple of his eye, and the 
fitting-up and enriching of which formed the chief 
occupation of a considerable part of his long life. 
This he made one of the chief resorts in his time of 
the rank and fashion of London, and of the literary 
world, so long as it had any soupcon of fashion about 
it—but this was essential—and the want of it ex- 
cluded Johnson and Boswell and most of their circle 
from its doors. And this character of being the 
resort of politicians and of the fashionable and literary 
world has distinguished Twickenham down to recent 
times, when Frances Countess of Waldegrave, in 
Walpole’s own house, and Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff in York House—once the home of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon—continued the tradition in perhaps a 
little less exclusive fashion. 

When I gave a lecture before the Twickenham 
Literary and Scientific Society, I generally chose a 
subject connected with some of the notabilities of the 
place or neighbourhood, and the papers in this volume, 
though seldom reprints of the lectures, are the fruit of 
my studies in preparing the lectures. I have men- 
tioned those on Pope, Walpole, and Lady Mary 
Wortley ; Gray is another most distinguished person, 
whose connexion with Walpole and Strawberry Hill, 
and also with Lord Radnor, brings him into the 
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Twickenham fraternity. Their acquaintance with 
Walpole is also what qualifies Hannah More, and in 
a less degree Garrick and Cambridge, and Miss 
Hawkins and Paul Whitehead, for inclusion in this 
volume. The Miss Berries ought perhaps to have 
been included, but the paper devoted to them in the 
late Lord Houghton’s Monographs is so good and so 
well known, that anything I could write about them 
would be superfluous. Another of these papers takes 
its origin from the Hampton Court Gallery, and 
the lady I have called the goddess of it, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Countess of Grammont. 

I should mention that the paper on Optimists and 
Pessimists is reprinted from Temple Bar for Novem- 
ber, 1898, and January, 1899; those on Lady Mary 
and on Horace Walpole, from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for November, 1897, and March, 1899, and part of 
those on Radnor House and on Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge from the Home Counties Magazine. | wish to 
offer my grateful acknowledgments to the editors and 
proprietors of those periodicals for courteously per- 
mitting me to reprint them. 
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THAMES-SIDE IN THE PAST 


PRET CHES OF ITS LITERATURE & SOCIETY 


I 
WAS FOPR A,POET? 


S the new century, on the threshold of which we 
are, likely to bring any such change in the literary 
ideas of England as did its predecessor? The nine- 
teenth century, which it will be difficult for some time 
to think of as the last century, began with the first 
beginnings of the revolution in the literary world 
caused by the famous Preface that Wordsworth wrote 
in 1800 for the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 
The doctrines of the Preface, which at first hearing 
shocked men’s minds as paradoxical and excited bitter 
contempt in Byron, bore fruit in time and have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the poetical literature of 
the century. Has the force of that influence now 
spent itself? Is the influence of the classical school 
of Dryden and Pope, that began at the very begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century and reigned supreme, 
though not altogether unquestioned, throughout it, 
likely to renew its youth in the twentieth century ? 
There are some signs of such a_ revolution. 
Mr. Austin Dobson—one of the few poets who have 
an audience among their contemporaries, an audience 
fit and not altogether few—delights in themes and 
B 
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numbers that are redolent of Pope and Goldsmith. 
Mr. Courthope—a loyal disciple of the classical 
school—has lately lectured at Oxford on the Art of 
Poetry, and rested much on the authority of Aristotle, 
Horace, and Boileau, and reports of his lectures have 
been given a prominent place in the daily papers. 
The art of Watteau, Fragonard, Boucher, Lancret 
is very much in vogue—a vogue that will be increased 
now the Wallace Gallery has been opened to the 
public. On the other hand, the excellent edition of 
Pope that this generation owes to the learning and 
enthusiasm of the late Mr. Whitwell Elwin and 
Mr. Courthope seems to hang upon hand, and is 
offered in nearly every catalogue of second-hand 
books that one sees for less than one half its pub- 
lished price. And the critics most read belong still 
to the school of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
depreciate Pope. Two of the latest and ablest of 
these—Matthew Arnold in England and Taine in 
France—have been so severe that one who still believes 
Pope to be a genuine poet cannot but remonstrate. 

Mr. Arnold says: ‘‘ Are Dryden and Pope poetical 
classics? Is the historic estimate, which represents 
them as such, and which has been so long established 
that it cannot easily give way, the real estimate? . 
Are the favourite poets of the eighteenth century 
classics? . . . What man of letters would not shrink 
from seeming to dispose dictatorially of the claims of 
two men who are, at any rate, such masters in letters 
as Dryden and Pope? ... And yet if we are to 
gain the full benefit from poetry, we must have the 
real estimate of it. I cast about for some mode of 
arriving, in the present case, at such an estimate 
without offence.” 
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He begins by quoting a passage of Dryden’s 
prose from the Preface to his translation of Virgil, 
and points out that we have in it—in contrast with 
the “obsolete and inconvenient” style of Milton's 
prose—the true English prose, a prose such as we 
would all gladly use if we only knew how. In show- 
ing us how such a prose could be written, he thinks 
Dryden—and Pope, whose prose is almost as good 
and vigorous—did a service to their country, which 
needed at that period of its history ‘‘a fit prose.” 
“But it was impossible that a fit prose should estab- 
lish itself amongst us without some touch of frost to 
the imaginative life of the soul. The needful quali- 
ties for a fit prose are regularity, uniformity, precision, 
balance. The men of letters, whose destiny it may 
be to bring their nation to the attainment of a fit 
prose, must of necessity, whether they work in prose 
or in verse, give a predominating, an almost exclusive 
attention to the qualities of regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance. But an almost exclusive attention 
to these qualities involves some repression and silenc- 
ing of poetry.”’ He goes on to quote passages from 
Dryden and Pope: from Dryden the beginning of 
the znd and Panther— 


A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged ; 


from Pope the lines— 

To Hounslow Heath I point and Banstead Down, 

Thence comes your mutton and these chicks my own ; 
and says: ‘‘Admirable for the purposes of the high 
priest of an age of prose and reason.” I must 
observe in passing—lI shall come back to this later— 
that to establish his point he ought to have taken the 


1 Essays in Criticism, Second Series, pp. 39-40. 
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very best poetic work of Dryden and Pope, and he 
has certainly not done that, but taken passages, as he 
says, “almost where you will.” He goes on to lay 
down his criterion of a standing or falling poetry. 
“Do you ask me whether the application of ideas to 
life in the verse of these men, often a powerful 
application, no doubt, is a powerful poetzc application ? 
Do you ask me whether the poetry of these men has 
either the matter or the inseparable manner of such 
an adequate poetic criticism; whether it has the 


accent of ‘Absent thee from felicity awhile . . .’ or 
of ‘And what is else not to be overcome,’ or of ‘O 
martyr souded in virginitee. . . .?’ I answer: It has 


not and cannot have them; it is the poetry of the 
builders of an age of prose and reason. Though 
they may write in verse, though they may in a certain 
sense be masters of the art of versification, Dryden 
and Pope are not classics of our poetry, they are 
classics of our prose.”? 

I have the highest possible appreciation of Matthew 
Arnold’s taste in literature, and agree with a great 
deal of his judgment as expressed in the passage I 
have quoted. I do not think anything in Dryden or 
Pope is to be compared as poetry with the sublimest 
passages of Shakespeare or Milton such as those he 
cites. If it is a question of admission to the circle of 
“the great classics,’ I am not prepared to quarrel with 
the refusal of this to Dryden and Pope. But Matthew 
Arnold does more than this: he does not admit 
Chaucer to this innermost circle, and yet Chaucer is 
one of the poets who has the “accent” he denies to 
Dryden and Pope: a line of his is one of the three 
quoted in this very passage. Shakespeare, Milton, 


1 Tb. pp. 41-2. 
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and Dante soar to the empyrean, Chaucer may be 
perhaps in one of the intermediate heavens, say, of 
Mars or Venus (deities to whom he paid especial 
devotion), but Dryden and Pope are for him in the 
very lowest circle of Paradise, if even they escape 
condemnation to the limbo of prose. 

In discussing the definition of poetry given us in 
this passage, I would first remark that I would like to 
use the word “‘classic” in its application to poets simply 
in the sense of ‘‘established.” A poet is a classic 
whose writings continue to be admired and read long 
after his time. The classics par excellence are the 
Greek and Latin writers whose works had sufficient 
vitality to live through the long winter of ignorance 
and neglect that intervened between the ancient and 
the modern world. Some belong to the golden, some 
to the silver age ; but all alike are classics. 

It will perhaps save confusion to remark here that 
the word ‘‘classical” in opposition to “romantic,” as 
used by critics, especially French critics, to describe a 
certain kind of literature, art, or even natural scenery, 
is only indirectly connected with the use of the word 
“classic” on which I have been commenting. The 
great French tragedians of the seventeenth century, 
modelling their plays on the Greek tragedies, some of 
the chief productions of what is specially known as 
classical literature, and exemplifying the “regularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance” that Arnold considered 
“the needful qualities for a fit prose,” caused those 
qualities to be considered the notes of a classical 
style, and literature of a more untrammelled kind, 
less bound and restrained by rule, was called 
romantic. In this sense neither Shakespeare nor 
Milton (except, perhaps, in Samson Agonistes), though 
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undoubtedly classics, are classical, Dryden and Pope 
are classical. 

But this discussion of the word ‘‘classic” is by the 
way : the essence of Matthew Arnold’s position is the 
doctrine that true good poetry is poetry that contains 
an “adequate criticism of life” with ‘‘a high serious- 
ness,” or at any rate with “largeness, freedom, in- 
sight, benignity.” The alternative in this last clause 
gives us plenty of elbow-room, but even without it, 
and taking the rule that good poetry must contain an 
adequate criticism of life with a high seriousness, | 
think we may rightly apply it to a great deal of the 
most beautiful poetical work of the world. The 
description of old age in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
with its musical ending “because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the streets” ; 
Homer's (Pope’s) 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 


Shakespeare’s 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ; 
or 
Duncan is dead : 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 


or that most poetical prose passage in Hamlet, “ What 
a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable! And yet to me what is this 
quintessence of dust?” or Milton’s description of the 


fallen archangel— 
His face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ; 


WAS POPE A POET? | 
or Wordsworth’s 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 


or : : : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 


Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 


:§ ; sata 
2 At length the man perceives it die away, 


And fade into the light of common day ; 
or Burns's 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed: 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever ; 
or Gray's 


Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart ; 


or Scott’s 


When musing on companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselves alone ; 


or Coleridge's 


Constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain ; 


or Byron's 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, etc. ; 
or Shelley’s 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


I might easily find a score more of well-known 
passages that answer to Matthew Arnold's definition 
and may help us to see how he arrived at what appears, 
at first sight, a very far-fetched description. They are 
all amplifications of the reflection “ Such is life.” I will 
only add one more passage :— 
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Placed on this isthmus of a middle state 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err. 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused, 
Still by himself abused, or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d: 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world. 


None of the passages I have quoted seem to me to come 
more completely under Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
‘an adequate criticism of life of a high seriousness "— 
and this passage comes from Pope’s Essay on Man. 
We might also apply Matthew Arnold's definition 

to Dryden’s famous description of 

Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate 

Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate. 


Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 


But I do not think we can accept the definition. A 
passage of verse might be an adequate criticism of 
life of a high seriousness and yet be mere prose. The 
definition includes a great many of the essential 
characteristics of good poetry, but it is not ‘adequate ” 
—a favourite word with Matthew Arnold—it would 
exclude, if adopted, a great deal of what I think we 
must call true poetry. For instance, where is the 
criticism of life in many of the most beautiful descrip- 
tive passages of the poets, such as Tennyson’s 


The moan of doves from immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees ; 
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or in Byron’s 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 
or in Gray’s 


The lowing herds wend slowly o’er the lea ; 


or in Shelley’s 


Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian mountains ; 
or even in Milton’s 


What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on ; 
or Keats’s 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 


We must endeavour to find some more compre- 
hensive definition of poetry, and we have no lack of 
guides in our search for such a definition. Words- 
worth, in the famous Preface above referred to; 
Coleridge, in his Bzographia Literaria; Mill, in an 
Essay on Poetry in the first volume of his Dessertatzons 
and Discussions ; Mr. Courthope, in his Lzfe of Pope 
appended to the last great edition of Pope’s works, 
have all tried their hands at finding a definition. 

To begin with Wordsworth. He describes the 
object proposed in the Lyrical Ballads as “to choose 
incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as far as possible 
in a selection of language really used by men,’ and at 


1 It is curious that Horace, discussing in the fourth Satire of his first 
book the question whether the comedy of Plautus and Terence can 
properly be called poetry, answers the argument that many speeches in 
the comedies express real passion by saying, “Is not the passion as 
great when a father in real life scolds his profligate son?” ‘The fact that 
any language is used in real life is to Horace conclusive proof that it 
cannot be poetical. It would have been an effective reply to Horace to 
point to the famous “‘Erubuit : salva res est,” and ask if that phrase 1s 
not poetry, because it might have been used in real life of an ingenuous 
youth conscience-stricken. 
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the same time to throw over them a certain colouring 
of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be 
presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and 
further and above all, to make these incidents and 
situations interesting by tracing in them, truly though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature ; 
chiefly, as far as regards the manner in which we 
associate ideas in a state of excitement.” Now I 
think we shall agree that, while this account of the 
nature of poetry is not inadequate as a justification of 
the simplicity of language that Wordsworth used as 
distinguished from the more artificial diction that had 
been usual in poetry, it is clumsy and not altogether 
intelligible as a definition either of poetry in general 
or of the poetry of the Lyrzcal Ballads. The associa- 
tion of ideas has much to do with the pleasure we 
derive from poetry, as it has with all our esthetic 
pleasures ; and the poetical interest of incidents and 
situations is heightened, if we can associate them with 
feelings or memories of our own or with other well- 
known incidents or situations in literature. But it is 
not obvious that the association of ideas brought into 
play by poetry must necessarily be association in a 
state of excitement. The /ox of Euripides and the 
[Iphigenia of Goethe will furnish abundant evidence 
that the best poetry may derive additional grace from 
tranquillity. Moreover, the absolute requirement of 
simplicity would exclude much good poetry. It is 
perfectly true that quite simple language, with just a 
touch of imagery and a delicate shade of passion, may 
make an exquisite poem. What is there else in this 
little poem of Wordsworth (which was not in the 
Lyrial Ballads, but was written in 1799, the year 
after the first edition of them was published) ? 
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She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love ; 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me. 


Nothing must induce us to maintain that this is not 
exquisite poetry. But if its simplicity were to be 
enforced as the test of all good poetry, it would exclude 
much in the “Lines written near Tintern Abbey,” 
which were in the first edition of Lyrzcal Ballads ; for 


instance— 
“that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; 
or again— 
something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 


“ec 


not to speak of such imagery as Shakespeare’s ‘‘cloud- 

capped towers, gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples.” 

These grand lines are not less good poetry because 

they are ornate. And similarly such passages as 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state 


A being darkly wise, and rudely great, 
or 


The glory, jest, and riddle of the world, 
do not lose their poetic character by being dressed up 
in the artificial and epigrammatic form of Pope's 
heroic couplets. 
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Good poetry is of many various kinds: we have 
what Tennyson calls ‘swallow flights of song,” we may 
have even butterfly flutterings, while we have also the 
soaring of the eagle. 

There is much more in Wordsworth’s Preface, and 
much that is true and valuable, which it would take 
too much time to discuss. Coleridge, in the discus- 
sion he gives to this question in his Azographia 
Literaria, puts forward two aphorisms that seem to me 
of value in connexion with my present subject—the 
poetical quality of Pope and Dryden. The first, that 
“the matter and diction” of Pope “‘ were characterised 
not so much by poetic thoughts as by thoughts trans- 
lated into the language of poetry” ;' the second, ‘‘ that 
whatever lines can be translated into other words of the 
same language without diminution of their significance, 
either in sense or association, or in any worthy feeling, 
are so far vicious in their diction.”” He illustrates this 
last saying by affirming that it would be “scarcely more 
difficult to push a stone out from the Pyramids than to 
alter a word or the position of a word in Milton or 
Shakespeare (in their most important works at least) 
without making the poet say something else, or some- 
thing worse than he does say.” This is the quality 
of poetry that Matthew Arnold called “‘inevitableness ” 
which he found especially in Wordsworth’s best poetry. 
Coleridge also gives us an admirable illustration of 
what Wordsworth means by poetry throwing over 
common scenes and ordinary language a certain 
colouring of imagination, by recalling to our minds 
‘the sudden charm, which accidents of light and shade, 
which moonlight or sunset diffuse over a known and 
familiar landscape.”® 


' Biographia Literaria, 1, p. 18. SN ORR Se/Onw lly Dents 
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These detached aphorisms seem to me helpful in 
deciding whether any particular writing is genuine 
poetry. But I do not think Coleridge’s formal defini- 
tion of a poem is of equal value. ‘A poem,” he 
says, “‘is that species of composition, which is opposed 
to works of science, by proposing for its immediate 
object pleasure, not truth; and from all other species 
(having ¢4zs object in common with it), it is discrimi- 
nated by proposing to itself such delight from the 
whole, as is compatible with a distinct gratification 
from each component favt.”* This definition, I must 
confess, seems to me to have many defects: by saying 
that the immediate object of poetry must be pleasure, 
not truth, it would exclude such didactic poetry as 
Lucretius’s great poem, which was certainly conceived 
and dressed up in beauty mainly with the object of 
commending the philosophical doctrines of Epicurus : 
nor is it just to make science the antithesis of im- 
aginative work: Tennyson was much nearer the 
mark when he spoke of the fairy-tale of science. It 
is even possible to discern some imaginative grace 
in the forty-seventh proposition of the first book of 
Euclid. While its last condition as to the whole and 
the part (if I understand it rightly, of which I am 
doubtful) does not exclude any well-designed work of 
imagination. It does not in fact contribute much to 
the definition, and it was, I strongly suspect, added 
with the object of excluding all poetry written in 
heroic couplets, which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and other critics of that day regarded with a not 
unnatural, but unjust, aversion, because, as Coleridge 
said, “a point was looked for at the end of each 
second line, and the whole was, as it were, a sorites 


fie IM Soh, sh 
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of epigrams”;! by which I presume is meant that 
one cannot see the wood for the trees, that the beauty 
of the whole is sacrificed to that of the parts. 

In order to understand the attitude of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to Pope, we must bear in mind what a 
mass of versification in heroic couplets modelled on 
Pope’s they had had to read. From the time when 
Pope’s Pastorals appeared, Macaulay says, ‘heroic 
versification became matter of rule and compass; and 
before long, all artists were on a level. Hundreds of 
dunces who never blundered on one happy thought or 
expression were able to write reams of couplets, which, 
as far as euphony was concerned, could not be dis- 
tinguished from those of Pope himself.”* With refer- 
ence to some lines he quotes from Hoole’s Zasso, he 
goes on: “Ever since the time of Pope there has 
been a glut of lines of this sort; and we are now as 
little disposed to admire a man for being able to write 
them, as for being able to write his name. But in 
the days of William III such versification was rare ; 
and a rhymer who had any skill in it passed for a 
great poet, just as in the dark ages a person who 
could write his name passed for a great clerk.” 

What Macaulay says of Pope's imitators some of 
Pope’s enemies said of himself :— 


The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say, 
Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.® 


But the fact that strong lines are written in the heroic 
couplet, which is an us: found vehicle for weak 
ones, does not make them weak. 


I have already mentioned an article in Mill’s 
1 7., I, pp. 17-18. 


; Essay on Life and Writings of Addison, in Essays, ed. 1852, p. 687. 
3 Imit. of Hlor., U1., Sat. I, 5-6. 
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Dissertations and Discussions, entitled “« Thoughts on 
Poetry and its Varieties,” This is a very interesting 
and suggestive essay, that any one may profitably 
read, though I do not think it contributes to our dis- 
cussion a real and valid definition of poetry, by which 
we can test the claims of Pope or any one else to be 
called a genuine poet. He begins with pointing out 
that thought is called poetical in virtue of a quality 
quite peculiar, “which may exist in what is called 
prose as well as in verse, which does not even require 
the instrument of words, but can speak through the 
other audible symbols called musical sounds, and even 
through the visible ones which are the language of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture.” He traces out 
this analogy in the case of music in a very interesting 
manner, incidentally remarking that the poetry of 
music seems to have “attained its consummation in 
Beethoven’s overture to Egmont, so wonderful in its 
mixed expression of grandeur and melancholy.” 

But when he comes to apply his theory to the case 
of poetry proper, he seems to me to narrow most un- 
duly the ground covered by his definition. He 
repeats with approval two modern definitions : the 
first, ‘Poetry is impassioned Truth”; the second, 
“Poetry is man’s thoughts tinged by his feelings.” 
I do not think either of these definitions so happy as 
Wordsworth’s phrase about ‘the colouring of imagina- 
tion” that turns prose into poetry. Mill himself sees 
that they exclude narrative and description, and that 
they would apply to oratory just as well as to poetry. 
They might serve in fact as imperfect definitions of 
lyrical poetry, but are not wide enough to comprehend 
nearly all that we ordinarily and rightly cali poetry. 
Much classical poetry is as unimpassioned as a Greek 
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statue. It is interesting to note that Mill, accepting 
with some qualification the maxim Poeta nascitur, 
non fit, draws out a rather elaborate contrast between 
Wordsworth, the type of poets made by self-culture, 
and Shelley, the born poet. What a nemesis on 
Wordsworth for dethroning the artificial poetry of 
Pope and Dryden, that he should within so short 
a time be quoted as the model of artificiality! What 
Mill says of Shelley would incline one to think that 
he agreed with Democritus, who, as Horace tells us, 
thinking “genius more blessed than miserable art,”” 
shut out sane poets from Helicon, or with Plato, 
who looked upon the poet as an inspired madman.” 

Mill does not refer in the essay in question to Dryden 
or Pope; but they are undoubtedly too sane to be 
admitted, in his judgment, to the sacred mountain. 
They might, in Plato’s phrase, knock at the poetic 
doors, but there would be no chance of these being 
opened to them. 

Mr. Courthope, who has done more than any man 
living for the explanation and appreciation of Pope, 
has in the sixteenth chapter of his Zzfe of Pope, in 
Volume V of the collected edition of his writings, 
discussed the criticisms of Pope and his school that 
have come from Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Courthope is not only, a good critic, 
but a poet himself, whose writings have Been of high 
quality, though too few. While ag reeing with a great 
deal of his poetical creed, al find much difficulty in 
understanding what is exactly his position, and think 
he confuses simple readers by not keeping sufficiently 
separate the question of subject and the question of dic- 
tion—the question, What is a Poem? and the question, 


RAC RED Oe ® Phedrus, p. 245A To, p. 533E. 
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What is Poetry? He quotes with approval a dictum of 
Coleridge that ‘‘a legitimate poem must be one the parts 
of which mutually support and explain each other, all 
in their proportion harmonising with and supporting 
the known influences of metrical arrangement.”! The 
last clause, which is not altogether free from obscurity, 
has the appearance of being an afterthought. Though 
it would, no doubt, be desirable to have some clear 
explanation of what is meant by “the known influ- 
ences of metrical arrangement,” this part of the 
definition seems to be essential, for without it the 
definition would apply to any work of imagination 
whether in poetry or in prose. Yet in applying Cole- 
ridge’s dictum to one or two concrete cases, ee. 
Wordsworth’s Z:vcurston and Prelude, Shelley’s Re- 
volt of Islam, Prometheus Unbound, and Witch of 
Atlas, Mr. Courthope quotes only the first clause, 
and he takes it as prescribing “poetical unity,” and 
goes on, if I understand him rightly, to argue that 
this unity is secured if the action or fable in an epic 
or dramatic poem, and the passion in a lyrical poem, 
“is not imagined and discovered by the poet, but is 
shared by the poet with his audience ; the element con- 
tributed by the poet singly is the conception and form 
of the poem.” 

I would rather put the case thus: In epic or 
dramatic poetry the action or fable is a series of facts 
known or imagined, in lyrical poetry the passion is a 
state of feeling experienced or imaginable, by the 
poet ; these may be conceived in a poetical or prosaic 
manner, and expressed in poetical or prosaic language. 

According to the poetical quality of the conception 
and expression we judge of the value of the poem. 


OL GN) Olea on (e037 Le 
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What we have to decide is what constitutes poetical 
quality. That the plot or passion of a poem is shared 
by the poet with his audience may be an element in 
its success, but it cannot be a test of its poetical 
quality. 

When a few pages afterwards Mr. Courthope says: 
“Nature may be presented in many shapes and 
various dresses: she appears one way in the epic, in 
another in the drama—she has at one time a tragic, at 
another a comic mood. All of these may be repre- 
sented in poetry,’ which all authorities from Plato and 
Aristotle downwards have held to consist in the imita- 
tion of Nature,” he says what is very true and valuable, 
but here again it is imitation of Nature in a particular 
way, and the poetical way is just what we are in 
search of. Canaletto painted Venice in the colours it 
wears under the common light of day, with the archi- 
tecture correct and the gondolas and dresses as they 
were to be seen in his day; Turner floods the whole 
scene with the golden mist of poetry, and gives it 
“the light that never was on sea or land” that Words- 
worth saw in Sir George Beaumont’s picture of Peel 
Castle. (Should we find it there now?) Venice is 
no doubt peculiarly susceptible of poetical representa- 
tion. But Turner can equally diffuse poetry over the 
_ familiar bank of the Thames at Kingston. And so 
the subjects of Macbeth or The Tempest are singu- 
larly fitted for poetical interpretation; but there are 
writers who could have conceived them in a prosaic 


1 His \y Geto). 

_ * I confess that I am not in love with the description of poetry as an 
imitation of Nature. Painting and sculpture are undoubtedly mimetic 
arts, but is any poetry this except descriptive poetry? Plato, it must 
always be remembered, called poetry mimetic to express his contempt 
for it. The actual sofa made by the carpenter was itself but a mimicry 
of the archetypal sofa existing in the divine mind, the picture or the 
poetical description of the sofa was a mimicry of a mimicry. 
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manner and expressed them in prosaic language. On 
the other hand, Virgil in his Georgics condescends 
to very humble processes of agriculture, but, as Pope 
says in a characteristic note to the Dunciad, “he 
tosses about his dung with an air of majesty.” A 
great English poet has written an admirable poem on 
the subject of a sofa; another (but here I am begging 
the question under discussion) on a foolish practical 
joke, by which the love-lock of a fine lady at Queen 
Anne's Court was cut off by a presumptuous admirer. 

A friend of mine, who is an excellent critic, writes 
to me on the question of the true definition of poetry : 
“The plain fact is that not all the professors in 
the world, whether of Oxford, Cambridge (or even 
Gottingen), can throw one single spark of light on 
the subject, and for this reason: poetry, like wit, is of 
its essence unanalysable.” Pope said something of 
the same kind’ himself :— 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 

Music resembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

I think the slight examination I have been making 
in this paper of the theories of Matthew Arnold, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Mill, and Mr. Courthope 
will make us not unwilling to think that the analysis 
of what constitutes poetry, if possible, is very difficult ; 
and any attempt I make to throw light on the general 
question is put forward with the greatest diffidence. 

There are three things to consider in all poetry— 
the metre, the diction, and the matter; and I think 
perhaps the authorities I have referred to have a little 
neglected the first of these. It is all very well to say 

1 Essay on Criticism, V, 141. 


pa 
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with Mill that the vulgarest of all definitions of poetry is 
that which makes it identical with metrical composi- 
tion. Still, metre is a very essential part of poetry, 
and though I have just now spoken of some of 
Hamlet's prose as poetry in its essence, I think it 
would perhaps be better to speak of such prose as 
oratory or eloquence. Coleridge and Mill, as we have 
seen, were both puzzled how to distinguish poetry 
from eloquence. The debate of the rebel angels in 
the second book of Pavadzse Lost is admirable oratory, 
but it is also admirable poetry by virtue of its being 
metrical; without metre it would be mere oratory— 
and the same may be said of Mark Antony’s speech 
over the body of Cesar. If we go on to say that good 
poetry must be in sweet and musical verse, we should 
make a great step in advance, and I should not be 
sorry that by so doing we should put out of court 
a great part at least of Robert Browning’s verse. 
This is of course partly a question of ear, and 
different persons have different ideas of harmony ; 
but still few people would deny that 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well, 


or . 5 : 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow, 


are musical lines, and that 


Apologize for the pincers, palliate screws, 


or 5 
Found swarth-skinned Leah cumber couch next day 


lines which I find on two following pages at which 
I casually open The Ring and the Book—are un- 
musical. There are, no doubt, different kinds of 
music, and so poetry may lawfully be rugged and 
labouring when describing Sisyphus’s stone pushed 
up the mountain, or wild and clamorous, as when 
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Milton is describing Chaos; just as music repre- 
senting Rides of the Valkyries or Dances of the 
Gnomes may be as legitimate as a Lover’s Serenade 
or a Pastoral Symphony. But where there is no 
special reason for discord, poetry should be musical. 
As to poetical diction, Wordsworth has proved for 
all time by his “example,” not, as Byron said, ‘That 
prose is verse and verse is only prose,” but the “ pre- 
cept” he really lays down in the Preface to his Lyrical 
Ballads, that the simplest language may be an adequate 
vehicle of poetic thought. Imagery is doubtless an 
almost indispensable part of poetic diction; but the 
greatest masters of the art of poetry know how to 
restrain their too-luxuriant imaginations where the 
subject does not lend itself to amplification. In Mark 
Antony’s speech to the citizens over Czesar’s body, his 
diction is plain and unadorned when he is discharging 
his bitter sarcasms against Brutus; it is more impas- 
sioned and full of imagery when he wishes to draw 
the tears of his hearers; but throughout it is more or 
less restrained : we have nowhere in it the abundance 
of imagery, the sweetness long drawn out that we find 
where Lorenzo and Jessica are sitting on the moonlit 
bank in the avenue to Portia’s house. ‘‘ The colour- 
ing of imagination” that seemed to Wordsworth to be 
what was wanted to turn simple language into poetry, 


which Coleridge, as I have mentioned, compares to _ 
the light of sunset or moonlight on a commonplace ~ 


landscape, is seen not only in imagery proper, but in 
the use of vivid, graphic words that call up images to 
the mind’s eye. Any one may try the experiment of 
removing the imaginative colouring from Words- 
worth’s lines about Lucy; but it is hardly worth 
taking pains to do this. An upper standard in an 
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elementary school, as Matthew Arnold knew but too well, 
is set to work such exercises, called ‘ paraphrasing,” 
every day of the week. Such an exercise seldom fails 
to wash out all the imaginative colouring from poetry. 

Another point that seems to me most important in 
the diction of poetry is, that the sentences should be 
of simple construction, not involved or distorted, but 
transparently clear in meaning and connexion. Iam 
aware that this cannot always be said of Shakespeare, 
whether in his plays or his sonnets : it was the fault of 
his age to be over-subtle, and he did not always rise 
superior to it, though he did at his most inspired 
moments. Milton is almost faultless in this respect,’ 
and Gray and Goldsmith and Cowper, But there are 
no more conspicuous examples of this excellence than 
in Wordsworth’s shorter and simpler poems, for in- 
stance, in the two or three of which Lucy is the 
heroine: the one I have already quoted—‘ She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways,” “I travell’d among un- 
known men,” ‘“ Three years she grew in sun and 
shower.” They are as clear and limpid as the Dove 
or the streams of the Lake Country. There is much, 
unfortunately, in Zhe Excursion and The Prelude, and 
much in all except the very best work of Shelley and 
Keats, that contrasts with them. It is this same 
quality of limpid clearness that seems to me to mark 
the superiority of Chzdde Harold over Don Juan. It 
is a quality nearly always present in Tennyson, 
especially, I would say, in /xz Memoriam, where 
what obscurity there is comes from the mysterious- 
ness of the subject, not from faultiness in the expres- 


1 “The bush with frizzled hair implicit” and “So thick a drop serene 
hath quench’d their orbs” prevent me from making an absolutely unquali- 
fied statement in the case of Milton. But the obscurity caused by these 
pedantries is confined to the words, and does not affect the construction. 


a 
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sion; and in Matthew Arnold; but in hardly any 
other of the poets of our own time. If space per- 
mitted, this might be exemplified more fully. This 
quality—which I call “limpidity” because Matthew 
Arnold has used “lucidity” in a somewhat different 
sense—is that by virtue of which sentences and 
clauses, in good writing, whether verse or prose, 
follow one another with the same inevitableness as 
the words in the several clauses. 

Lastly we come to the subject-matter of poetry. 
I have already said that I do not think the choice of 
a subject so important as that of fit diction and 
harmonious verse. I have instanced Zhe Sofa and 
The Rape of the Lock. The plot of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream is a zeu desprit. The librettos of 
The Magic Flute and of Oberon are very foolish 
stories, yet they inspired Mozart and Weber with 
some of the sweetest music ever written. Still, it is 
no doubt a merit in a poet to choose a good subject ; 
Horace advises a poet to choose a subject suitable 
to his powers, as then choice language and clear 
arrangement would follow of themselves.’ Clear 
arrangement (‘‘lucidus ordo”), we may observe, 
is as important in his view as choice language 
(“facundia”). On this point also I think the analogy 
of eloquence will be useful: the purposes of eloquence 
are various—to persuade, to instruct, to excite tears 
or laughter or indignation or affection, to soothe, 
to comfort, even to amuse. Poetry as metrical elo- 
quence has all these functions, and a great epic or 
dramatic poem may exercise them all in turn, Any 
good metrical composition that performs any one of 
these functions successfully seems to me to be genuine 

LA. P., V, 38-41. 
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poetry. The critics of Dryden and Pope seem to think 
didactic poetry (which includes satire) to belong to a 
different world from epic or dramatic or lyric poetry, 
and to be essentially less poetical. I hardly think they 
would maintain that the fervid and eloquent parts of 
Juvenal, inspired by what he calls ‘‘savage indignation, ” 
are not poetry. But Horace, who adopted a different 
method, that of playful raillery, and Pope, the disciple 
of Horace, are likely to fare worse. Sainte-Beuve 
tells us that a pessimist friend of his said to him, 
‘Le moment n’est pas bon pour Pope, et il commence 
4 devenir mauvais pour Horace.” Horace has of 
course his odes to fall back upon if inexorable critics 
refuse to treat his satires! as poetry. But nearly all 
Pope’s best writings belong to the didactic or satirical 
class. Zhe Rape of the Lock too belongs to another 
class that it is hard to bring under the definitions of 
poetry of our modern critics. But just as oratory 
may legitimately move men to laughter, poetry, which 
in one aspect is metrical oratory, may be genuine and 
at the same time witty or humorous. ‘This cannot be 
denied of many passages in the Clouds or Birds or 
Frogs of Aristophanes ; and the delicate and graceful 
wit of Zhe Rape of the Lock, which was what I had 
in my mind when I compared some poetry to the 
flutterings of a butterfly, has an equal or stronger 
claim to be reckoned as poetry. In other classes of 
poetry we have the Afzstle of Elozsa and the Elegy on 
an Unfortunate Lady. There is also the Homer, 
which was what brought Pope his wealth and the 


1 He did not treat them very seriously himself, describing them as 
“sermoni propiora” and disclaiming the “mens civinior” and the “os 
magna sonaturum ” that he ascribes to the real poet. See Sat. I, 4, 39-44. 
The whole passage is very much in point. Pope would no doubt have 
been equally modest as to the lines about Hounslow Heath and 
Banstead Down. 
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greatest part of his fame; but though this continued 
for nearly a century to be appreciated, and though 
Matthew Arnold, while endorsing Bentley’s judgment 
“You must not call it Homer,” and happily describing 
it as ‘‘ Homer's thought passed through a literary and 
rhetorical crucible,” is ungrudging in his admiration 
of it as a work of art, especially in passages of “ strong 
emotion and oratorical movement,” still is now very 
little read. 

Pope's permanent fame must therefore rest mainly 
on his didactic poems, the Lssay on Man, the Moral 
Essays, the Epzstle to Arbuthnot, the ILnztations 
of Horace, and The Dunciad. We cannot expect 
to find in such writings the same amount of sublimity 
and pathos, which Joseph Warton, the first denier of 
Pope’s poetic character, called ‘‘ the two chief nerves 
of all genuine poetry,” as in great epics or dramas or 
odes. But we may find sublimity, I think, in the passage 
I quoted lately from the Zssay on Man, and in the con- 
cluding lines of Ze Dunczad, describing the advent of 
the Goddess of Dulness, where there is also such 
vigour as I hardly know where else we could find :— 

In vain, in vain—the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls ; the muse obeys the power. 
She comes ! shecomes! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old! 

Before her fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 
The sick’ning stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppress’d, 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 


Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 


1 Lectur s on Translating Homer p. 19 (Popular Edition). 
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Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word: 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall ; 
And universal darkness buries all. 


Pathos is not a strong point with Pope: it was not 
in his character. But the famous lines in the egy 
on an Unfortunate Lady are certainly pathetic :— 


No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d : 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d! 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dress’d 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made.? 


Nor can any one, | think, deny the pathos of the 
famous lines about Buckingham in the third Moral 
Essay :— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies—alas! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love; 


1 Dunciad, iv. 627-56 omitting 641-8. Of this passage Thackeray 
says: “In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very 
greatest height which his sublime art has attained, and shows himself 
the equal of all poets of all times” (Angelis Humourists, in Vol. X, 
p. 522, of Collected Edition of 1872). 

2 Elegy, iv. 49-61. 
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Or just as gay at council, ina ring 

Of mimic’d statesmen and their merry king ; 
No wit to flatter, left of all his store! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends! 


In all these passages there is surely a very different 
accent from that of the lines about his mutton and his 
chicks, by which Arnold proposes that his poetical 
character should be judged. 

Fancy, grace, wit, lightness—surely room must be 
found for these qualities in the true definition of 
poetry, and if so, Zhe Rape of the Lock must be 


genuine poetry :— 


On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 


Some in the fields of purest ether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day : 

Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky : 
Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain.° 


“ Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprison’d essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 

Nay, oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.” * 


1 ii. 7-8. 2 ii. 17-18. 3 i, 77-86. 4 il, QI-100. 
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“This day black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 

But what or where, the fates have wrapp’d in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honor, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doom’d that Shock must fall.” ? 


The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever !? 


And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 
Expos’d through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow; 
Sooner let air, earth, sea, to chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all ! ® 


“Vet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of courts to num’rous ills betrayed. 

Oh had I rather unadmir’d remain’d 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste Bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die.” 4 


“Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old age away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint ; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since locks will turn to gray ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid ! 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to use, 

And keep good humour still whate’er we lose? 

And trust me, dear! good humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” ® 


Mil, TOI-fo, 7 ili, 153-4. * iv, 113-20. 7 * iv. 151-8. © v. 19-34. 
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In the last passage the mock-heroic is passing into 
the didactic, and has even just a touch of pathos. 

I should have thought that, if any writing in the 
world has the accent of poetry, this would be reconnised 
as having it, and I should have compared it to the 
most graceful productions of Watteau’s art, such as we 
may see at Dulwich or in the Wallace Gallery. But 
M. Taine, the brilliant and acute French critic, who 
wrote a history of English Literature, could see none 
of these merits. He thought that such a poem as 7%e 
Rape of the Lock could not possibly have proceeded 
froma French pen. The French poet would have been 
so transported with the thoughts of Belinda’s charms of 
person and toilette, that the gentlest satire, the most 
delicate badinage would seem to hima profanity. The 
luxury and elegance Pope described came from France 
and his coarse English imagination could not rejoice 
in it. Just as Lady Mary Wortley is a masculine 
and trenchant imitation of Mme. de Sévigné, just as 
even Lord Chesterfield and Horace Walpole never 
mastered the true tone of the Salon, so in Pope’s 
poem every instant a harsh mockery blots out the 
graceful images which he began to arouse. The 
Rape of the Lock is a buffoonery in a noble style. 
Whenever Englishmen wish to represent social life, it 
is with an external and assumed politeness; at the 
bottom of their admiration there is scorn. Pope dedi- 
cates his poem to Mistress Arabella Fermor with every 
kind of compliment. The truth is, he is not polite; a 
Frenchwoman would have sent him back his book and 
advised him to learn manners. Is it very pleasant to 
have it said to one: ‘“‘ You have the prettiest eyes in 
the world, but you live in the pursuit of trifles ” 2? 


1 Vol. II, pp. 203-4, E. T. 
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To class Pope with the clumsy and coarse Boeotians 
is indeed the most unkindest cut of all. If M. Taine 
has met in the Elysian fields the vindictive little poet 
of Twickenham, I do not envy him the bad quarter of 
an hour he will have had in expiation of this outrage 
on his character as a fine gentleman. 

One of the severest critics of Pope was an editor of 
his poems early in last century, Bowles, who wrote 
some sonnets descriptive of picturesque nature, which 
roused the enthusiasm of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
when young, and the bitter ridicule of Byron. He 
found Pope deficient in what he said ought to charac- 
terise every true poet—‘‘an eye attentive to every 
change of season, every variation of light and shade 
in nature, every rock, every tree, leaf, and branch. 
One who has not his eye trained to observe all 
these things, and cannot by a single glance distin- 
euish every shade and every tint in its variety, will be 
proportionally insufficient, from this defect, in one of 
the most essential qualities of a poet.” ? 

This true eye and feeling for external nature is now, 
since Wordsworth, Keats, and Tennyson, looked for 
in every poet, and Mr. Ruskin has pointed out how 
Homer and Dante had it in large measure. So had also 
Byron and Scott. But I do not think it can be held 
indispensable for a poet. Pope was all his life an 
invalid, and could not take the long walking excursions 
Wordsworth and Tennyson loved, nor the rides 
Byron and Scott delighted in: his life was mostly 
spent indoors, or at best on the lawn of his villa, or in 
a sedan-chair placed in his boat on the river. In his 
youth he wrote a descriptive poem on Windsor 

' Quoted from Sainte-Beuve’s translation in Vouveauwx Luni’, viii. 126. 


It is a faithful enough version of the original in Bowles’s Pofe, 1806, 
Via Dal 2os 
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Forest, which is not one of his most inspired writings, 
But in his later poems there are descriptive passages 
showing a sense of the picturesque, e.g. the description 
of the miser's home in the third Moral Essay :— 


Like some lone Chartreux stands the good old hall, 
Silence without, and fasts within the wall ; 

No raftered roofs with dance and tabor sound, 

No noontide bell invites the country round ; 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 
And turn the unwilling steeds another way ; 
Benighted wanderers the forest o’er 

Curse the saved candle and unopening door ; 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat ; 1 


or the description of the young Englishman on the 
grand tour in the fourth Dunciad :-— 


Intrepid then, o’er seas and lands he flew; 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thou,? only thou, directing all our way! 

To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons ; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 

Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls: 

To happy convents, bosom’d deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 
To isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales, . 
Diffusing languor in the panting gales ; 

To lands of singing or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves.® 


These descriptions are no doubt highly artificial, and 
there is a bitter taste of satire in each, but they seem to 
me to have a rich and vivid colouring of imagination. 
On all these points—sublimity, pathos, wit, and grace, 
feeling for the picturesque in nature—I think we may 
claim for Pope not perhaps one of the highest places 
in our Helicon, but one where the air is pure and 


1 ii. 187-96. 2 i.e. the Goddess of Dulness. 
3 Dunciad, iv. 293-306. 
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vigorous and bracing. Of Horace’s three requisites— 
‘“ingenium, mens divinior, os magna sonaturum ”—no 
one will dispute that Pope possessed the first, and I do 
not think any one can refuse to see the third in the two 
passages I have quoted from Ze Dunciad ; the second, 
of course, is the crux. Has Pope the ‘‘ mens divinior ‘ 
—the inspiration—which is, after all, not very different 
from ‘“sublimity of thought”? I would ask for a 
verdict on this count on the strength of such lines as 


There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ;1 


Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye ;” 


oh To help me through this long disease, my life ;? 


or Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 


Will never mark the marble with his name. 
Go search it there, where to be born and die 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ;4 


or (for the music’? which, I think, must be part of 
the manifestation of the ‘‘mens divinior”) take the 
lines I have already quoted :— 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them ali. 


1 Elegy, 65-6. SF NO Nor. 

2 Epistle to Arbuthnot, 408-12. 4 Moral Essays, iii. 285-8. 

® Voltaire speaks of Pope as the most elegant, the most correct, and, 
what is more, the most musical of English poets, and says that he has 
brought down the shrill whistlings of the English trumpet to the sweet 
sounds of the flute (Lettres sur les Anglais, No. 22, in Vol. XXIV 
p. 134, of the 1819 edition of his complete works). It is an excellent 
illustration of the incapacity of a Frenchman for appreciating verse in 
another language that he should include that of Milton, the “mighty- 
mouth’d inventor of harmonies,” in the category of shrill whistlings of 
the English trumpet. Still, his evidence zz favour of an Englishman 
a Frenchified Englishman, we may perhaps say, is of some value. He 
tells us that Pope, whom he frequently saw in England, could not speak 
or write a word of French. 
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But the passages I have just quoted may be said to be 
exceptional in Pope. Let us take a vigorous passage 
in his best satirical style from the Essay on Man :— 

Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 

But by your fathers’ worth if yours you rate, 

Count me those only who were good and great. 

Go! if your ancient, but ignoble, blood 

Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood, 

Go! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards.! 


How does this satisfy the definitions we have been 
trying? It is certainly a criticism of life of a high 
seriousness ; it may, I think, be said that it could not 
be translated into other English words without dimin- 
ution of its significance ; it certainly has the colouring 
of imagination which Wordsworth postulated: it may 
be called impassioned truth, or a man’s thoughts 
tinged by his feelings. To test it by the definition 
I prefer myself, I should say that it is eloquence, not 
unworthy of Bossuet or Massillon, contained in ornate 
diction, with some striking imagery and in musical 
verse. I think that verse satisfying all these tests 
may pass muster as poetry, even though its form is 
that of the heroic couplet with its sorites of epigrams, 
and though it certainly has the “regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance” that, we may agree with Matthew 
Arnold, are necessary for the attainment of a “fit 


prose.” 
1 Essay on Man, iv. 207-16. 
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R. PASTON has given us two volumes on 
“Mr. Pope,” which will, I think, lead us to 
think better of the little deformed poet, who felt and 
inspired such bitter enmities, to whom nature had 
given a restless vanity, which caused him as much 
acute suffering as did his bodily deformity and wretched 
health, a love for mystification that led him into so 
many labyrinths of ingenious fiction that it is difficult 
to know what is true and what is false of what he tells 
us about himself, and with this as great a power of 
lofty poetical eloquence as was ever given to any of 
our countrymen. Mr. Paston in his Preface quotes a 
weighty dictum of Johnson’s, as to the wisdom of 
confessing the faults of our favourites, and obeys it 
with much gust in his criticism of the Pastora/s, and 
The Messiah, and Windsor Forest. ‘‘ Throughout his 
life Pope preferred ‘nature to advantage dressed’ to 
nature in the raw, and felt more at home in a garden 
crammed with obelisks, temples, and mock ruins than 
in fields or forests.”' Pope himself treated his Pastorals 
as cavalierly. 
Like gentle Fanny’s was my flowery theme 
A painted mistress or a purling stream. 
And while Mr. Paston thinks that De Quincey’s 
censure of the Essay on Criticism is harsh and 
1 Page 209. 
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exaggerated, his own judgment on its merits is not a 
little derogatory. ‘‘ Throughout the greater part of 


the eighteenth century good sense was the accepted 
religion of the nation. The English people is never 
happy without a catch-word or catch-phrase which is 
sufficiently elastic to be of almost universal application, 
and sufficiently vague to be interpreted according to 
individual pleasure or convenience. Pope contributed 
an enormous number of catch-phrases to the general 
stock.”* And when he comes to the Uxfortunate 
Lady, Mr. Paston is much more severe. “This 
Elegy, together with the Efzstle of Elotsa to Abelard, 
was supposed to prove Pope’s mastery over the 
pathetic. It was claimed that no one could read it 
without being moved to tears. But in truth the pathos 
has acquired, with the passing of years, a somewhat 
hollow ring. The poem sounds, to modern ears, like 
the tour de force of a young man who really enjoyed 
the luxury of woe.”* Admirers of Pope will think this 
censure harsh for the beautiful lines beginning 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 


and may also fairly complain of the grudging tone of the 
praise given, in agreement with all our best critics, to Ze 
Rape of the Lock. A critic who, in judging Pope, 
takes serious objection to the expression “ repairs her 
smiles,” or to fish being called “the finny prey,” is 
applying the principles of the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads to the work of a writer of an earlier age and 
entirely different temperament and training. Such 
criticism would make havoc of the diction of Milton. 
Catholicity of taste is a very rare acquirement. In 
the domain of art few critics of the present day can do 


TEPAgeTAS. 2 Page 509. 
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justice to their predecessors of the eighteenth century 
who shuddered at the gloom and extravagance of 
Westminster Abbey, and some find it difficult to feel 
enthusiasm for the buildings of Palladio or Wren. 
We realise with a start of astonishment that eighteenth- 
century travellers felt horror at the rocks and torrents 
of the Alps or Apennines, or at the wilder aspects of 
the English or Scotch lakes. Ruskin has remarked 
that Dante could describe and admire the rugged 
gloom of an Alpine pass; while Turner painted not 
only such scenes, but the soft and rich smoothness of 
the Lake of Zurich or the smiling valleys of the Seine 
and Loire. Turner’s taste, if any one’s, was truly 
catholic ; and Wordsworth’s must have had something 
of the same quality, when he saw in a drawing of Sir 
George Beaumont “the light that never was on sea or 
land.” 

In literature catholicity of taste is as rare as in art 
criticism or the appreciation of nature. Mr. Paston 
tells us that in 1722 Atterbury suggested to Pope that 
he “should do for Milton what he had already done 
for Isaiah, Chaucer, and Homer, that is, correct and 
modernise him,”’ thinking that Samson Agonistes, if 
reviewed and polished, was capable of being improved 
into a perfect model and standard of tragic poetry. 
And the opinion of his contemporaries seems to have 
been general that Pope’s January and May and The 
Wife of Bath were improvements on Chaucer, and even 
that his Homer was more “correct” than the original. 
Through the eighteenth century Pope’s writings were 
recognised as the standard of correctness in diction 
and metre ; Cowper, indeed, ventured to object that 
Pope had “ made poetry a new mechanic art,”® and that 


1 Pages 272-3. » Quoted by Mr. Paston, p. 30. 
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every warbler had his tune by heart; but in the next 
generation Byron was still loyal to the worship of 
correctness; he looks back to the golden age, when, 


in this happy isle, a Pope’s pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain.! 


Macaulay followed up Cowper’s criticism with the 
insolent smartness that became an Edinburgh Reviewer 
on the morrow of the Reform Bill. In his Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Addison he has a digression 
on the subject of Hoole, the friend of Johnson and 
the translator of Ariosto and Tasso. ‘The art of 
arranging words in that measure” (the heroic couplet) 
“so that the lines may flow smoothly, that the accents 
may fall correctly, that the rhymes may strike the ear 
strongly, and that there may be a pause at the end of 
every distich, is an art as mechanical as that of mend- 
ing a kettle or shoeing a horse.” ‘Hoole, coming 
after Pope, had learned how to manufacture decasyllable 
verses, and poured them forth by thousands and tens 
of thousands, all as well turned, as smooth, and as like 
each other as the blocks which have passed through 
Mr. Brunel’s mill in the dockyard at Portsmouth.” ” 

This is rather hard upon Hoole, a most respectable 
man ; but modern writers have often been disposed to 
extend its contempt to everything written in rhymed 
couplets, to the sublime termination of the Fourth 
Dunciad, the A/oral Essays, and the charming Rape of 
the Lock, or even to Gray’s Elegy, which is in a 
metre sufficiently like the heroic couplet to incur the 
same condemnation for smoothness. 

No doubt the heroic couplet can be used for dress- 
ing up prettily commonplace thoughts, just as Latin 


1 English Bards, vv. 103-4. 2 Essays, pp. 686-7. 
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elegiacs have sometimes been used by Oxford or 
Cambridge scholars for rendering advertisements from 
English newspapers. A mourning warehouse used to 
advertise itself in rhymed verse that read very much 
like Walter Scott :— 

Should urgent orders be received 

From parties suddenly bereaved, 


Two hours’ space is all we ask 
To execute the mournful task. 


But these examples do not prove that the end of the 
second canto of Marmion, written in the same metre 
as Messrs. Jay’s advertisement, is not noble, pathetic 
poetry, or that the finest passages in the Essay ox 
Man or The Dunciad do not deserve Dryden’s panegyric 
of Juvenal : ‘‘ He gives me as much pleasure as I can 
bear.” 

I have not written the above paragraphs to criticise 
adversely Mr. Paston’s treatment of Pope. His 
admiration of all that is most admirable in Pope's 
poetry is genuine and unstinted, and when he deals 
with Pope’s claims to scrupulous fairness and truthful- 
ness, the warmest admirer of Pope cannot complain of 
his severity. Vanity, extreme bitterness of language 
in writing of his enemies, and above all other faults, 
disregard of truth, were undoubtedly among Pope’s 
besetting sins. These Mr. Paston fully admits, as 
fully as Pope’s last biographer, Mr. Courthope, has 
done. It would be of little profit to follow these 
censors into the complicated tissue of fictions as to the 
publication of his letters or the secret history of the 
publication or suppression of the lines on the character 
of Atossa or Atticus. I would prefer in this paper to 
dwell on the light Mr. Paston’s book throws on the 
more amiable side of the poet’s character. When we 
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consider his vanity, we must make allowance for the 
early recognition his talents had received, even before 
Lhe Rape of the Lock had taken the world by 
storm; how the London tradesman’s son had been 
admitted to fashionable society, as well as to that of 
the literary coffee-houses ; how he had realised that he 
could earn an ample income by his poetry. It would 
have been strange if his head had not been turned. 
Again, exaggerated bitterness of language was universal 
in that age, both in literature and (as it still is) in 
party politics. Pope used it in both capacities: for he 
was not only a satirist in the age of Dryden and 
Boileau, but a party politician in the age of Queen 
Anne, when the ashes of a civil war and a not quite 
bloodless revolution had not been entirely quenched. 
The third defect, disregard of truth, is sure to follow 
the other two. Vanity prompts a man to colour facts 
to his own advantage, and bitterness of abuse leads to 
concealment or denial of what might cause him to be 
punished for libel. 

In reading the earlier books of Zhe Dunczad, the 
virulence and often the coarseness of the abuse of 
persons who never deserved the immortality its lines 
have given them is apt to disgust us. But if we can 
get out of the unwholesome atmosphere of political 
and literary malevolence, there is much to attract us in 
what we know of Pope’s daily life, his domestic and 
social pieties, his friendships and his loves. A delight- 
ful engraving, reproduced opposite page 544 of Mr. 
Paston’s book, shows him sitting in his garden at the 
entrance to his grotto from the river-side, with his cheek 
leaning on his hand, an attitude habitual to him, with 
the famous willow in his garden in the half-distance, 
and beyond the flower-beds a group of barges on the 
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river and the avenues of Ham on the farther bank. It 
is pleasant to see him in the garden he loved so well, 
which Horace Walpole described so sympathetically.’ 
And he loved the surroundings of his home, the Thames 
on which he used often to go sitting in his chair on a 
punt, or Bushey Park, to which he was driven on the 
day before his death.2. Only two days before this he 
had been brought into the room where some of his 
friends were at dinner—Spence, who tells us the 
anecdote, and Bolingbroke being of the party—looking 
so ill that Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us! this is quite an Egyptian feast.” * 
That was the room which had been graced by the best 
companions “Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of 
place’—Peterborough and Bolingbroke; in which 
Swift from Dublin and Gay from Salisbury Plain had 
been the most constant guests, with neither of whom 
the poet had ever quarrelled. 

His home at Twickenham was, moreover, conveni- 
ently situated for many of his friends, who lived near 
enough to be easily visited, though not always without 
peril, in the substantial landaus or berlins of those days 
—Bolingbroke was at Dawley, a few miles beyond 
Hounslow to the north; Burlington at Chiswick, four 
or five miles off, where Pope had himself once lived ; 
Bathurst at Ritchings (which Spence calls Riskins), 
between Iver and Colnbrook. Lady Suffolk, the 
mistress of George II, came after 1723 to live at 
Marble Hill, in Pope’s immediate neighbourhood. 
Before the days of railways and motors people even in 
the suburbs were more dependent on their neighbours 
for social intercourse than we are now, and this was 


1 Letters, IV, p. 397, ed. Toynbee (to Sir H. Mann, June 20, 1760), 
® Life of Pope, in Vol. V of Elwin and Courthope, p. 344. 
* Spence, pp. 320-1. 
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important for a feeble valetudinarian like Pope. He 
paid but a few visits to more distant friends : Caryll 
and the Blounts in Berkshire and Oxfordshire, Peter- 
borough in Hampshire, Atterbury at Bromley. 

These friends were all of a station superior to his 
own. He was through his whole life, Johnson says 
with a touch of irony, “ ambitious of splendid acquaint- 
ance, and he seems to have wanted neither diligence 
nor success in attracting the notice of the great.” But 
he seems to have been treated as an equal by the 
greatest of his acquaintances. The Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his intercession, got an abbey 
in France for Father Southcote, his father’s confessor, 
and was repaid for this kindness by some of the most 
graceful lines he ever wrote :— 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power ; 


Seen him, uncumber’d with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.! 


Another man who had played a principal and brilliant 
part in the wars and politics of Europe, who had fought 
with credit against Louis XI V’s marshals, was amongst 
Pope's intimate friends. Peterborough was a frequent 
guest at the Twickenham Villa, a valuable adviser in 
the work, so dear to Pope’s heart, of laying out his 
garden and grotto. 

He, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines 

Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 


Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.? 


1 Epilogue to the Satires, i. 29. ; ; 
2 Imitations of Horace, Sat. 1, vv. 129-32. A various reading com- 
memorates another accomplishment of this universal genius :-— 
Here, Spain forgotten, Mordaunt you may see 
To dress a dinner or to prune a tree. 


Peterborough was an accomplished cook. 
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Bolingbroke was a still more intimate friend of Pope 
than Peterborough. He was a considerably older man 
than Pope, having begun his career in the House of 
Commons in 1700, when Pope was twelve years old. 
He was possibly acquainted with Pope in early life ;’ 
for he was a cousin of the Blounts of Mapledurham,” 
who were hereditary friends of the Pope family. Swift 
is said to have introduced Pope to Bolingbroke as the 
author of W2ndsor Forest, which was published in 1713, 
when Pope was twenty-five, and contained lines in 
celebration of the Peace of Utrecht— 


At length great Anna said, “‘ Let discord cease! 
She said! the world obey’d, and all was peace !— 


the Peace which Bolingbroke had negotiated in France 
the year before. The next year the Queen died, and 
her successor hastened to dismiss her Ministers ; and in 
March, 1715, Bolingbroke, fearing impeachment for 
his share in the Peace, fled to France and spent the 
next eight years in exile there. When he returned to 
England in 1723, and in 1725 was replaced in 
possession of his forfeited estates, he came out in the 
new character of a patron of letters. He had always 
been known as a good writer and an eloquent speaker, 
and in France he had given his mind to philosophy. 
Till then he had not read much; but in his exile he 
became familiar with both history and philosophy. He 
seems to have had a genuine love for good literature, 
and was glad to improve his acquaintance with Pope, 
whom he found risen to be the most famous poet of the 


1 Pope said he was one of his oldest acquaintances (Spence, p. 146 n.). 

+ Nicholas St. John, of Ledyard Tregose, married Elizabeth, daughter, 
of Sir Richard Blount, of Mapledurham. They had two sons, of whom the 
elder, John, had an only son, John, who lost three sons in the Civil War. 
His sixth son, Walter, who in the end succeeded to the baronetcy, was 
grandfather of Bolingbroke, who was thus great-great-great-grandson of 
Elizabeth Blount. 
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age. Pope was equally enthusiastic in admiration 
of his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” “the master of 
the poet and his song,” to whom he looked for instruc- 
tion in the art of life and the art of writing, the devotion 
to virtue and self-knowledge.! And he was as enthu- 
siastic in his conversations with spence = Lord 
Bolingbroke is something superior to anything I have 
seen in human nature. You know I do not deal in 
hyperboles ; I quite think him what I say.” He is 
“much the best writer of the age. Nobody knows half 
the extent of his excellencies, but two or three of his 
most intimate friends.” ‘“ Lord Peterborough was not 
near so great a genius as Lord Bolingbroke. They were 
quite unlike—Lord Peterborough . . . would say pretty 
and lively things in his letters ; but they would be rather 
too gay and wandering: whereas, was Lord Bolingbroke 
to write to the Emperor, or to the Statesman, he 
would fix on that point which was the most material ; 
and would set it in the strongest and the finest light, 
and manage it so as to make it the most serviceable to 
his purpose.”* “Lord Bolingbroke quitted the Pre- 
tender, because he found him incapable of making a 
good prince. He himself, if in power, would have 
made the best of ministers. These things will be 
proved one of these days.”* Spence thought this 
referred to Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, which Pope 
himself had got printed without the author’s knowledge. 
In another note Spence says that Pope, quoting an 
opinion of Bolingbroke’s on a point of modern history, 
describes him as one “who knows more of Europe, 
than perhaps all Europe put together at present.” * 

I might quote from Spence still more extravagant 


1 Essay on Man, iv. 373-98. 3 Jb., pp. 300-1. 
2 Spence, pp. 169, 294. = Maly vor aide, 
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appreciation of Bolingbroke’s character ; but it is more 
to my present purpose to consider what Bolingbroke 
thought of Pope. When Pope was dying, Lord 
Bolingbroke was in a room at the villa with Spence, 
who relates : ‘‘ When I was telling his Lordship, that 
Mr. Pope, on every catching and recovery of his mind, 
was always saying something kindly either of his 
present or his absent friends; and that this was so 
surprising, that it seemed to me as if his humanity 
had outlasted his understanding, Lord B. said, 
‘It has so!’ and then added, ‘I never in my life 
knew a man that had so tender a heart for his 
particular friends, or a more general friendship for 
mankind! I have known him these thirty years: 
and value myself more for that man’s love, than——’ 
(sinking his head and losing his voice in tears).”* 

Mallet, writing just after the poet’s death to Lord 
Orrery, says: ““On Monday last I took my everlasting 
farewell of him. He was enough himself to know me, 
to enquire after Mrs. Mallet’s health, and anxiously to 
hasten his servant in getting ready my dinner, because 
I came late. The same social kindness, the same 
friendly concern for those he had loved, even in the 
minutest instances, that had distinguished his heart 
through life, were uppermost in his thoughts to the 
laste 

A writer well read in the literature that has gathered 
round 7he Dunciad is not likely to be too squeamish 
about imputing motives, and when, a few years after 
Pope’s death, both Bolingbroke and Mallet were 
unsparing in censure of Pope, it has been suggested by 
critics that Bolingbroke was scandalised at Pope dying 
“fortified by the rites of his Church,” and Mallet 


HE 4%, Site ” Paston, II, pp. 696-7. 
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indignant at not being remembered in Pope's will. 
Their censure was occasioned by the discovery that 
Pope had printed, without Bolingbroke’s — leave, 
fifteen hundred copies of the Patriot King, which 
after Pope’s death were brought by the printer to 
Bolingbroke ; but there is no evidence that Pope had 
intended to make money by the book, in case Boling- 
broke had died before him. Lord Marchmont, Pope’s 
executor and, so far as we can judge, an honourable 
man, believed that the printer of the Patriot King 
was not Pope, but Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, the 
philanthropist, who printed them from admiration of 
their contents, intending that they should be given to 
private friends only.‘ There were, it appears, alter- 
ations of the MS. which the author did not approve, 
but this cannot now be verified, as the whole edition 
was burned on the terrace of Bolingbroke’s house at 
Battersea. 

Bolingbroke’s natural wrath at Pope’s conduct was 
made all the more bitter because he suspected that 
Warburton, whom he detested, had been concerned in 
the alterations of his essay. There was thus the 
making of a very pretty quarrel. Bolingbroke (or 
Mallet writing for him), in an advertisement prefixed 
to the authentic edition of the Patrzot King, used very 
contemptuous language of Pope, which nothing could 
justify, when used towards a dear friend so recently 
dead, and a friend whom Bolingbroke had undoubtedly 
loved and respected. Warburton put forth in reply a 
defence of Pope, and Bolingbroke, again through 
Mallet, retorted with a Letter to the Most [mpudent 
Man living. The controversy spread from the subject 
of the pirated Patriot King to the still more perilous 


1 Paston, II, 703, n. 1. Elwin and Courthope, V, 347. 
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ground of the publication or suppression of the lines 
on Atossa. These were suppressed for the present, 
and the poor old Duchess was left to die in peace a 
few months after Pope, in 1744; but in 1746 the lines 
were published on a folio sheet with an explanation 
that put the very worst colour on Pope’s action. 

It was not altogether inappropriate that the death- 
bed of the poet of 7e Dunczad and the Satzres should 
be surrounded by such an outburst of controversy. It 
had always been a foible of Pope’s to sound his own 
praises too loudly. He was, in his own eyes, the 
honest man who contemplated iniquity all around 
him and was proud to wield the lash. In two of his 
most vigorous lines he boasted 


Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me. 


He prided himself on being not only a moral but a 
religious writer: his love for Bolingbroke, which 
scandalised Warburton, never led him to attack the 
Christian religion, and Bolingbroke himself was always 
careful to be clear of the charge of atheism. When 
Pope, on his death-bed, allowed Hooke, the Roman 
historian, who was then in his house, himself a devout 
Roman Catholic and a disciple of Fénelon, to send for 
a priest to fortify him with the rites of the Church,’ he 
used words redolent of the eighteenth century, “I do 
not suppose it to be essential, but it will look right, 
and I thank you for putting me in mind of it”; but his 
devotion in receiving the Sacrament was so fervent 
as to impress Cheselden, the surgeon, who was present. 
Bolingbroke, who arrived at Twickenham just after- 
wards, was indignant at this concession to the opinion 


1 Paston, II, p. 696. Warton’s Pofe (1797), Vol. I, p. Ixv. 
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of others; but it must be admitted that it was entirely 
consistent with the poet’s general attitude towards 
religion. The suggestion that he should die, as his 
parents had died, in the communion of their Church, 
was one that would have appealed stronely to him, 
No son had ever been more devoted to both father and 
mother, and no man would have more felt the charm 
of a life whose days were ‘knit each to each by 
natural piety.” When, soon after his father’s death, 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, a good friend of his, 
in a letter of condolence urged him, when he had paid 
the debt of tenderness due to the memory of a father, 
to turn his thoughts ‘“ towards improving that accident” 
to his own ease and happiness by conforming to the 
Protestant faith and so escaping the disabilities imposed 
by the penal laws, he repelled without hesitation the 
unworthy suggestion. Besides the consideration he 
owed to his mother, who was still living, he was not 
prepared to sacrifice, for the sake of any worldly 
advantage his conversion would offer, the peace of 
his conscience in any Church with which he was in 
communion. “I am not a Papist,” he wrote to the 
Bishop, “for I renounce the temporal invasions of the 
Papal power, and detest their arrogated authority over 
princes and states. I am a Catholic in the strictest 
sense of the word.”' And in the same letter he spoke 
with the most edifying loyalty of the King of England 
and the British Constitution, in language not quite 
consistent with the bitter irony of his /izz¢ation of 
Florace’s Epistle to Augustus. In politics he had in 
fact much sympathy with the Jacobites, as had his 
friends Oxford and Bolingbroke, and the Roman 


Catholic families forming the circle in which many of 
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his friends, the Blounts, Carylls, Englefields, Fermors, 
and Stonors, moved.! Many of these never thought 
of joining the enthusiasts who in 1715 or 1745 rose in 
arms for the restoration of the exiled family. Pope, 
like them, continued to use the language habitual with 
his party as to the Hanoverian princes, without the 
least wish to give up the advantages in the way of 
political freedom and national prosperity he enjoyed 
under their usurpation. Voltaire could have told him 
that just across the Channel it was not so possible to 
rail at kings or nobles or ecclesiastics without danger 
of the Bastille or the wheel; Pope could feel quietly 
confident that all the distant din of politics would roll 
o’er his grotto and but soothe his sleep. 
But if Pope’s political and religious principles were 

a little wanting in sincerity, this was far from being 
the case with his family and domestic affections. Of 
both father and mother we have affectionate descrip- 
tions, in the Lyzstle to Arbuthnot, and the note of 
sincerity is unmistakable in both. Of his father he 
says :— 

By nature honest, by experience wise, 

Healthy by temperance and by exercise, 

His life, though long, to sickness passed unknown, 


His death was instant and without a groan, 
O grant me thus to live, and thus to die! 


His mother was still living, and he prays that the 
tender office of rocking the cradle of reposing age 
may long engage him. His prayer was heard. ‘To 
sit by his mother’s bedside, awaiting her death, was 
not a cheerful or healthy occupation for a man of 
Pope's age or constitution, but he never shirked that 
duty,”” though she lived till over ninety. He wrote to 


Ee astonselsnawicas 
2 Paston, II,yp. 405. 
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Gay in 1730: “A friend—a woman friend, God help 
me !—with whom I have spent three or four hours a 
day these fifteen years, advised me to pass more time 
in my studies. I reflected she must have found some 
reason for this admonition, and concluded she would 
complete all her kindnesses to me by returning me to 
the employment I am fittest for—conversation with 
the dead, the old, and the worm-eaten.” There is 
something touching in this admission from one who 
was at the same time fighting so viciously with dunces 
and profligates, and prevaricating so shamelessly in 
respect to his responsibility for the notes to Zhe 
Dunciad. Next to his parents probably came his 
servants—his nurse, Mary Beach, to whom he put up 
the tablet we all know on a wall of Twickenham 
Church, and of whom he wrote to Lord Oxford: 
“My poor old nurse, who has lived in constant 
attendance and care of me since I was an infant at 
her breast, died the other day. I think it a fine verse 
of your friend, Mr. Prior— 


and by his side 
A good man’s greatest loss, a faithful servant, died ; 


and I do not think one of my own an ill one, speak- 
ing of a nurse— 
The tender second to a mother’s cares.” ? 


No one was more indebted than Pope to the care 
of servants: he was never able to dress or undress 
himself, Johnson quotes from a communication of 
“a female domestick of the Earl of Oxford, who 
knew him perhaps after the middle of life.” * 

“He was so weak as to stand in perpetual need of 
female attendance; extremely sensible of cold, so that 


1 Homer, Odyssey, 7. +r 
2 Lives of the Poets (M. Arnold’s edition), p. 391. 
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he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of very 
coarse warm linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, 
he was invested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being 
scarce able to hold himself erect, till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. . . . His legs 
were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pairs of stockings, which were drawn on and off by 
the maid, for he was not able to dress or undress 
himself, and neither went to bed nor rose without 
helps 

Thus dependent on servants day and night, for in 
the night he required coffee, to inhale the steam of it 
for his severe headaches, he was found a very trouble- 
some guest in the houses at which he stayed, for he 
brought no servant with him;’ but he was very 
liberal in his vails, and very grateful to his entertainers, 
thanking Lord Oxford “for the great indulgence and 
liberty you gave me, in my variety of negotiations at 
your house, in my irregular entrances and exits, in 
my unreasonable suppers and separate breakfasts.” 
The kindnesses of many friends helped him through 
what he calls, in the ZZzstle to Arbuthnot, “that long 
disease my life.” 

One so dependent on the services of women would 
naturally have tried to find a wife, and possibly, if his 
mother had not been so long spared to tend him, he 
would have been driven into matrimony. His de- 
formity would not have been a fatal obstacle, and his 
refined, intellectual features with their pathetic ex- 
pression would easily have excited the pity that is 
akin to love. Lord Harcourt in 1717 seems to have 
looked out a wife for him in the person of a Miss 
Jennings, ‘‘a creature nearer an angel than a woman,” 


i Johnson's 22/2, 2.5.) p. 392; weastONnn ld, pa 713. 
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Pope says; “a relation of his lordship’s, and he 
gravely proposed her to me as a wife; being tender 
of her interests, and knowing (what is a shame to 
Providence) that she is less indebted to fortune than 
I. I told him it was what he never could have thought 
of, if it had not been his misfortune to be blind; and 
what I never could think of, while I had eyes to see both 
her and myself.”*? Indeed, throughout his life he was 
constantly feeling, or imagining that he felt, a tender- 
ness for one lady oranother. And it seems that one 
lady at least reciprocated this tenderness. The 
tenderness on his part was probably sincere, though 
it is expressed in the most detestable phraseology of 
gallantry, such gallantry as was current coin in the 
Court of Charles IJ, though originally minted in that 
of the Grand Monarque. And this language he used 
not only to Lady Mary Wortley or Miss Fermor or 
other queens of fashion, but to intimate friends of his 
own station, even to Teresa and Martha Blount, of 
Mapledurham, whom he met first at the house of their 
grandfather, Mr. Englefield, of Whiteknights, when 
Martha, the younger, was, as she told Spence, “a 
very little girl,”* and when Pope was already famous 
as the author of the Essay on Criticism. Teresa, the 
elder and handsomer of the sisters, with both of whom 
he professes to have been in love from infancy, seems 
to have treated him with less respect than her plainer 
and gentler sister Martha. At least there is a certain 
asperity in her relations with Pope, which is perhaps 
not to be wondered at, as we know that he advised 
her (as he did Lady Mary Wortley) in the very deli- 
cate matter of her speculations in South Sea stock. 


1 Letter to Mrs. Martha Blount of 1717, at p. 277 of Courthope and 
Elwin, Letters, Vol. 1V. 2 Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 356. 
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But it was before this that the most serious misunder- 
standing between him and the two sisters occurred. 
We are nowhere explicitly told what was the cause of 
this; but from the letter he wrote, in acute distress, 
on February 17th, 1717-18, to both the ladies, there 
is some reason to conjecture that he had been 
encouraged by Teresa to reveal to her his affection 
for Martha, and she had treated his disclosure with 
ridicule. It is easy to see that the situation was an 
impossible one-two sisters, courted by the same man, 
could hardly avoid some touch of jealousy : if the love 
dated from their childhood, and had appeared to them 
not quite serious from the deformity of the lover, 
neither of these circumstances could have made it 
easier for Pope to bear a contemptuous rejection, 
when he made up his mind to offer his hand to 
Martha. The famous lines in the Zpzstle of Elotsa— 


Condemned whole years in absence to deplore 
And image charms he can behold no more— 


though they could not be applied without exaggera- 
tion in relation to himself and a lady whom he con- 
tinued to see frequently and to correspond with in the 
most friendly way, and though doubt of their sincerity 
is also possible, seeing they were sent to Lady Mary 
Wortley as well as to Martha Blount, look like an 
expression of genuine feeling. The /fzstle of Eloisa 
was written in 1717, the same year in which the 
serious misunderstanding with the sisters took place. 
The letter of February 17th is full of concentrated 
bitterness. “A man that loves you is a joy to your 
eyes at all times. A man that you esteem is a solemn 
kind of thing, like a priest, only wanted at a certain 


' Elwin and Courthope, Vol. V, pp. 146-7. 
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hour to do his office. "Tis like oil in a salad— 
necessary, but of no manner of taste. I have some- 
times found myself inclined to be in love with you, 
and as I have reason to know, from your temper and 
conduct, how miserably I should be used in that 
circumstance, it is worth my while to avoid it. It is 
enough to be disagreeable without adding food to it 
by constant slavery. I have heard, indeed, of women 
that have had a kindness for men of my make.” 
Poets belong proverbially to a genus irritabile, and 
cripples are apt to be sensitive as to their infirmity. 
Byron was both, and his overhearing, or hear- 
ing of, Miss Chaworth saying to her maid, ‘ Do 
you think I could care anything for that lame 
boy?” was like a shot through his heart, and 
drove him out of her house, where he was stay- 
ing, at the dead of night, to run without a stop to 
Newstead. 

A curious parallel to Pope’s bitter disillusion, but 
Pope was a less fierce spirit than Byron, and—at least 
as regarded Martha Blount—did not break with her 
altogether, but continued to be her humble and useful 
servant, the drop of oil in her salad, or we may 
perhaps say; her harmless necessary tame cat, to the 
end of his life.’ 

A mysterious passage” in the Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, a poem full of autobiographical fragments, 
published in January, 1734-5, and much of it written 
not long before, seems to imply that there was some 
lady, a near friend of the poet, who was not to be 


1 For Pope’s letter see Elwin and Courthope’s edition of the Letders, 
Vol. IV, pp. 279-80. Mr. Paston’s comments are 1n Vol. I, pp. 217-19. 
For the incident in Byron’s case see Moore's Life and Letters (Chatto 
and Windus), p. 40. 

2 Verse 131. 
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his wife. He asks, “Why did I write?” and he 


anSWEES t= 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey’d : 
The Muse but served Zo ease some friend, not wife, 
To help me through this long disease, my life.' 


I cannot believe with Warton that in the last line 
but one the words ‘‘not wife” are put in merely for 
the sake of the metre and rhyme, nor with Croker 
that they were meant only to assert his celibacy and 
contradict reports of his marriage to Martha Blount. 
Reports of his engagement to her were, no doubt, 
spread about the time the /fzstle to Arbuthnot was 
written, founded on the last line in the Epistle to her 
“On the Characters of Women” (No. 2 of the Moral 
Essays)— 


To you gave sense, good humour, and a poet— 


a line that merely echoes his frequent descrip- 
tion of his relation to her as a humble servant. I 
think they refer to some understanding that he had 
come to that his relations with Martha, or perhaps 
with both sisters, should be clear of any reference to 
future marriage. If he had been forced to this under- 
standing by threats that, unless he accepted it, all 
friendly intercourse between him and the sisters must 
cease, this would explain the slight tone of bitterness 
in the words “not wife.” It is not easy to see how 
they concerned Dr. Arbuthnot, but it is one of the 


' The construction of the last two lines is not quite free from 
ambiguity: the two clauses “ to ease some friend,” etc., and “to help me 
through,” etc., may be parallel or the latter may be dependent on the 
former. I have no doubt they are parallel, two motives are suggested in 
them for his poetry—to comfort some friend, or to alleviate his own 
suffering life. 
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commonest traits of character in Pope to lapse into 
self-revelation, so that, in Horace’s words, “ Votiva 
pateat veluti descripta tabella vita senis.” 

In 1729, in a letter to Caryll, the uncle of the two 
sisters, Pope made serious charges against Teresa— 
that she was the mistress of a married man, and that 
she shamefully ill-treated her mother. Caryll, who 
was an honourable man, wrote to ask Mrs. Blount as 
to the truth of these charges, and seems not to have 
at once disbelieved them. But we are not told what 
came of them: we know that Mrs. Blount stood by 
Teresa, and that Martha refused to separate from 
them, which Pope urged her over and over again to 
do. Probably insufficient income was an adequate 
reason for her refusal. It seems to me rather hard 
upon Pope to characterise his action in this matter, as 
Mr. Paston does, as ‘‘a determined attempt to break 
up the Blount household.” It is an example of the 
treatment Pope has too often received from his 
biographers. Von constat that the charges against 
Teresa were not true, in which case his advising a 
separation might have been the conduct of a judicious 
friend of Martha. It is no proof of their truth, though 
it is consistent with it, that after 1720 Pope ceased to 
correspond with Teresa either alone or jointly with 
her sister, and his letters to Martha very rarely refer 
to Teresa. His anxiety that Martha should leave her 
mother and sister seems to me intelligible ; Pope does 
not, in Mr. Paston’s words, disclaim “any ¢endresse 
for Patty”: he says to Caryll, “1 have no tie to 
your goddaughter but a good opinion, which has 
grown into a friendship with experience that she 
deserves it.” No engagement to marry her: this he 
had renounced at the time of his quarrel with Teresa 
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and expressed in the line I have quoted from the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot; but dtendresse, except in the 
limited sense of a desire to marry her, seems to me 
the most accurate word for the tender interest he felt 
in all her affairs. On Easter Day, 1744, just two 
months before his death, he wrote a letter to her full 
of concern for the outrageous treatment she had 
received from Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, and his 
wife, while a guest in their house. This had happened 
in the previous year, and had then called forth from 
Pope quite an agonised complaint. Her letter to him 
on the same occasion’ is very indignant and a little 
ridiculous, but it calls forth his ungrudging sympathy. 
I am not concerned to investigate the history of this 
little quarrel, which originated with Mrs. Allen and 
perhaps with Warburton, who was a bitter enemy of 
Martha Blount partly—it is not uncharitable to believe 
—because it was expected that she would inherit much 
of Pope’s money. He did not leave so much as it was 
expected he would, but Martha Blount received the 
sum of 41000 and the interest for her life on the 
residue of all his property (except his works published 
or unpublished, the bulk of which went to Warburton), 
and also any sixty of the books from his library she 
might choose. 

She does not seem to have been a woman of much 
learning or culture ; her letters are not always well 
spelled. But the communications she sent to Spence, 
which constitute the most interesting part of his 
Anecdotes, show her to have been an amiable person, 
grateful to Pope for his kindness and anxious to do all 
she could for his reputation. She was at the Twicken- 


1 It is to be read at p. 332 of Vol. IV of Elwin and Courthope’s edition 
of the Lefiers. 
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ham villa a few days before his death, perhaps having 
come over from Lady Suffolk’s villa at Marble Hill,’ 
where she seems to have sometimes stayed, and 
Spence observed that her coming into his room 
‘“oave a new turn of spirits or a temporary strength 
to the dying man.” Johnson’s statement, made 
apparently on the authority of Warburton, that she 
behaved during those days with an unfeeling levity 
towards her dying friend, seems to me sufficiently dis- 
proved by the tone of her communications to Spence. 

She survived Pope nine years, dying in 1753, when 
a little over sixty. Horace Walpole, writing to Lady 
Upper Ossory in 1786 of his recollections of old times, 
says: “I was standing at my window after dinner, in 
summer, in Arlington Street, and saw Patty Blount 
(after Pope's death), with nothing remaining of her 
immortal charms but her d/ue eyes, trudging on foot 
with her petticoats pinned up, for it rained, to visit 
blameless Bethel, who was sick at the end of the 
street.”2. This must have been not later than 1748, 
the year in which Hugh Bethel died. 

Another amiable trait in Pope’s character was his 
love for animals. A paper of his, in the Guardian in 
1713, declaims against not only cruel sports like cock- 
fighting and bear-baiting, but the cruelties of gluttony, 
the countless creatures our riot daily dooms to die, 
and preaches the reasonableness of the belief that 
men were as “accountable for their ill-use over 
creatures of the lower rank of being as for the exercise 
of their tyranny over their own species.” His neigh- 
bour Dr. Hales, the clergyman of Teddington, who 
was one of the witnesses to his signature of his will, 


1 She was staying there in 1735 (Paston, II, p. 530). 
2 Letters (ed. Toynbee), XIII, p. 360, quoted in Paston, II, p. 704. 
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was an early practiser of vivisection for the advance- 
ment of medical science. Spence relates, apparently 
not quite correctly, a conversation in which Pope, 
after expressing his pleasure in the society of so 
worthy and good a man, regretted that he had his 
hands so much imbrued in blood. ‘‘ What, he cuts 
up rats?’ said Spence. ‘Ay, and dogs too.’ (With 
what emphasis and concern he spoke it.) ‘Indeed, he 
commits most of these barbarities with the thought of 
being of use to man: but how do we know that we 
have a right to kill creatures that we are so little above 
as dogs, for our curiosity, or even for some use to us ? 
I used to carry it too far; I thought they had reason 
as well as we.’ (This seems to be Spence’s reply: 
Pope resumes): ‘So they have, to be sure. All our 
disputes about that are only disputes about words. 
Man has reason enough only to know what is neces- 
sary for him to know; and dogs have just that too.’ 
‘But then they must have souls too; as imperishable 
in their nature as ours?’ says Spence. ‘And what 
harm would that be to us?’”? 

There is much to a similar effect in the Lssay on 
Man. His regard for animals in practice was shown 
in his affection for Bounce, his Danish dog, one of 
whose whelps was thought an honourable present for 
Frederick Prince of Wales. Only two months before 
her master’s death Bounce died away from Twicken- 
ham, at Lord Orrery’s place in Somerset. Pope 
wrote: “I dread to enquire into the particulars of the 
fate of Bounce. Perhaps you concealed them, as 
Heaven often does unhappy events, in pity to the 
survivors, or not to hasten on my end by sorrow.” ? 


1 Spence, pp. 293-4. Paston, II, p. 708. 
2 Paston, Il, pp. 691-2, 
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I think the facts I have mentioned and the quota- 
tions I have made show that Pope was a man it was 
possible to love, whom many friends dearly loved, 
and who could be a warm and tender friend; such a 
man as was likely to have written 7he Rape of the 
Lock, or the Epistle to Arbuthnot, or the letters to 
Swift, Gay, or Bolingbroke. There was in him, no 
doubt, a darker and more formidable spirit, which felt 
wounds acutely and repaid them with a vengeance, 
sometimes with a coarse bludgeon or battle-axe, some- 
times with a delicate rapier. 

But even if one confines one’s contemplation to this 
darker side of his character, I do not think that he 
quite deserves the very strong language of Macaulay. 
Pope was a Tory, and Macaulay could not for a 
moment forget this: Pope had quarrelled with and 
satirized Addison, a sacrosanct Whig. I am prepared 
to admit that Pope had very inadequate justification 
for his quarrel with Addison, but Addison's character, 
his ever-present mens conscia rectt, was provocative to 
the natural man, and Pope’s castigation was inflicted 
with his most polished rapier—a very different weapon 
from that used upon Lord Hervey, or Bentley, or 
Cibber, or Dennis, or, I regret to have to add, on 
Lady Mary. To write as he did of her, of a woman 
he had genuinely admired, had flattered and perhaps 
loved, would have been impossible for a gentleman. 
There we must leave his character undefended ; but 
we need not think that her masculine common sense 
and her hard and cynical heart suffered acutely under 
the coarse abuse he heaped upon her. 


II 
OPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS 


HE words Optimism, Optimist, Pessimism, Pessi- 

mist are not very ancient. None of them is to 
be found in old editions of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
In Littré’s great French dictionary we find ‘‘ Opti- 
misme” quoted as used first in Voltaire’s Dzscourses, 
and in the title of his famous tale Candide, ou 
L’Optimisme, and “Optimiste” in the title of a play 
of Collin d’Harleville. ‘Pessimisme” and ‘‘ Pessi- 
miste” he treats as “néologismes” and gives them 
but grudgingly a place in his ample volumes. But 
questions may be long discussed without technical 
terms being coined for the use of the disputants. 
What was the meaning and tendency of the world, 
was asked as soon as men began to reflect on what 
they saw around them. The question is akin to 
much that is discussed in the Book of Job and by 
Greek poets and philosophers. I propose to begin 
my survey at a date shortly before the first ap- 
pearance of the words, with perhaps the most famous 
statement of the Optimist creed—Pope’s Essay on 
Man. 

The teaching of the Assay on Man, however much 
we may think it needs correction by the results of 
a century anda half of thought since its publication, 
is reasonable and noble. It is perhaps best described 
as a lesson of contentment derived from a wide 
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survey of the universe and man’s place in it. I will 
quote some of the familiar and vigorous lines in which 
Pope states his conclusion, for I do not think we can 
find anywhere a better description of the Optimist’s 
position :— 
“Who finds not Providence all good and wise 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies?” 


“Submit. In this or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear. 
Safe in the hand of one disposing power 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 


Pope reaches this conclusion not by ignoring the 
two great difficulties, the existence of suffering and 
the existence of vice. Nature is not always benevo- 
lent, but in the earthquake and the tempest causes 
widespread ruin. But these are exceptions, “the first 
almighty Cause acts not by partial, but by general 
laws; the exceptions few,’ not enough to counter- 
balance the general tendency of nature to produce 
happiness. He nowhere limits his view to the for- 
tunes of man, but throughout takes account of the 
inferior animals also. ‘“ Know Nature's children all 
divide her care,’ he says, and he dwells on the 
wonderful way their instincts teach them to ‘shun 
their poison and to choose their food, Prescient, the 
tides or tempests to withstand, build on the wave or 
arch beneath the sand”; on the social virtues of bees 
and ants, and the migration of the storks. 

To them, and to man also, ignorance of the future 
is a blessing, while man has what the lower animals 
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have not, Hope, by virtue of which he ‘‘never is, but 
always to be, blest.” 
Similarly with vice, the evil passions, if controlled 
by reason, may even develop virtues :— 
See anger zeal and fortitude supply, 
E’en avarice prudence, sloth philosophy ; 


Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. 


Self-love, of which all the passions are but ‘‘modes ” 
or forms, may also be, and often is, taught by reason, 
that the interest of the race is the interest of each 
member and thus may become public spirit and 
patriotism.’ In close connexion with this thought, our 
weakness and dependence on others lead us to friend- 
ship and ‘each home-felt joy that life inherits here.” 
Even the need of parting from these is softened to us 
by reason and time (another friend of man). 


Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death and gladly pass away. 


We shall see later that the explanation given by 
the Lssay on Man of the great mystery of the 
world is not adequate. It is generally said that his 
friend Bolingbroke was the inspirer of Pope in this 
as in his other philosophical doctrines. But I do not 
know where traces of these views are to be found in 
Bolingbroke’s writings, and there is no need to derive 
Pope’s views from any one else than the chief writer 
just before Pope's time, who had discussed this 
subject, the German philosopher Leibnitz. Leibnitz 


1 This is illustrated by a very remarkable metaphor :— 


On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 
So two consistent motions act the soul; 

And one regards itself and one the whole. 


In which we may note the obsolete use of the word “act” where we 
should now say “ actuate.” 
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is a very distinguished person indeed, great as a 
mathematician, as a philosophic theologian, as an 
historian and antiquary, as a statesman and courtier. 
As a mathematician he was the contemporary and 
rival of Newton, and is generally admitted to have 
contributed even more than Newton to the invention 
of the differential calculus ; as an historian and jurist, 
his researches into the law and constitution of the 
Holy Roman Empire were original and_ profound, 
while his Antegudties of the Houses of Guelf and Este 
are still interesting to all who care to trace the origins 
of our royal family; his wide-reaching influence as 
a statesman is shown by a volume of letters to kings 
and princes and statesmen on all the political ques- 
tions affecting Germany in the last third of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
as the friend, at the Courts of Hanover and Berlin, 
of three distinguished ladies, the Electress Sophia, 
hose namenis-so tamiliar.to us, the connecting link 
between the Stuarts and our present royal family, her 
daughter Sophia Charlotte and her granddaughter 
Sophia Dorothea, both Queens of Prussia, the grand- 
mother and the mother of Frederick the Great, he 
frequently appears in the early chapters of Carlyle’s 
Friedrich. But 1 am concerned with him to-day as 
a philosophical theologian, the author of a long and 
elaborate, but by no means dry, Latin treatise called 
Tentamina Theodicee, i.e. Essays or Attempts at a 
Theodicy, a word that has become naturalised in 
French, but hardly in English, meaning a Justification 
or Vindication of God. 

It will be remembered that Pope says one of the 
objects of his Essay on Man is “to vindicate the ways 
of God to man,” echoing the passage at the beginning 
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of Paradise Lost, in which Milton prays for help ‘to 
assert Eternal Providence and justify the ways of 
God to man.” Since Milton’s days, that cause had 
come to stand in greater need of a champion. For 
Bayle, a very heterodox French Huguenot, exiled at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, who spent a 
laborious life poring over books in a garret at Rotter- 
dam, and enshrined in the great folios of his Phzo- 
sophical Dictionary a vast amount of learning, wit, and 
irony, had put forth certain “ philosophical axioms”’ 
on the old subject of the difficulty of reconciling the 
existence of Evil with the goodness of the Creator. 

Bayle’s name was great in the philosophical world, 
and the great Leibnitz may have felt that a real call 
to vindicate God had come to him. Bayle called 
himself a Manichean, an adherent of that old and 
very persistent heresy that taught that God indeed 
was good, but that the world was created not by Him, 
but by a power called the Demiurge, which, if not 
the Prince of Darkness himself, was very nearly 
related to him. It is perhaps a sufficient answer to 
such arguments as Bayle’s to ask him how his creed 
is more consistent with all the phenomena of the 
world than the orthodox creed is. But this is not 
Leibnitz’s reply; his is far profounder and more 
satisfactory. It amounts to this. Our knowledge of 
the. universe is so small that it is presumptuous for 
us to come to any general conclusion as to the 
Creator's dealing with His creatures. If we saw the 
whole plan, we should see chaos in the parts pro- 
ducing order in the whole, temporary and partial evil 
so arranged “ that the best should arise from it.” The 
Latin for the best is offzmum, and this we may call 
the fundamental position of ‘ Optimism.” 
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This statement of the case may remind us of 
Clough’s pathetic lines :— 
We, what do we see? each a space 


Of some few yards before his face ; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 


Human experience is limited to some three thousand 
years’ history of a part of one of the eight or nine 
worlds that revolve round one of the many thousand 
suns that travel, and have for infinite ages travelled, 
through space. Is that an experience from which 
valid conclusions as to the design of the Creator can 
be drawn? The argument is only too powerful, for 
it is as good against Optimism as against Pessimism, 
and can lead only to that philosophic doubt which 
neither asserts nor denies anything. Many passages 
in the Essay on Man show that this thought was 
present to Pope—for instance the well-known line :— 


Know then thyself—presume not God to scan. 


The whole of Leibnitz’s treatise, which is volumi- 
nous and discursive, travelling into many provinces of 
philosophy and theology, is still worth reading. I do 
not think it brought the word “optimism” into 
existence; that seems to have been Voltaire’s doing, 
but it brought into existence a phrase, which had a 
history, that “ the world we live in is the best possible 
world.” It will be seen that this phrase contains an 
ambiguity. Its correct sense is shown by Pope’s 
lines :-— 

Of systems possible if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best. 


We may imagine better worlds; but if we knew all 
the conditions we should know that nothing better 
F 
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than the world we are placed in is possible. But it 
was possible to misrepresent the phrase as mean- 
ing that all goes well in this world, that nothing 
could possibly go better; and this misrepresenta- 
tion was adopted and embodied in an admirably 
witty tale by the writer of the next generation who 
more even than Pope had the ear of all educated 
Europe. 

Voltaire in many respects resembled Bayle. He 
was not perhaps so learned, but he was very well 
read, he was preternaturally acute, his wit was prob- 
ably the most brilliant of modern times, if not of all 
times. He really felt difficulty in agreeing with Pope 
and Leibnitz ; the beautiful lines he wrote, in a serious 
mood, on the earthquake of Lisbon, refer throughout 
to the Essay on Man and the Theodicy. They show 
him at his very best; among his many shining quali- 
ties the noblest was his humanity, he really felt the 
sufferings of others, and was willing and eager to take 
trouble to relieve them. The lines I am referring to 
are full of the liveliest compassion for the sufferers 
in the spectacle, that his lively imagination calls up 
before him, of Lisbon in ruins, thick strewn with 
crushed and suffering beings. He turns with some 
bitterness on Leibnitz and Pope, who preach that all 
is well, that all individual ills are a good by virtue of 
general laws, that a general happiness can be made 
up of the woes of each being :— 


Vous criez “ Tout est bien” d’une voix lamentable— 
L’Univers vous dément. 


Yet there is no Manicheism in his verses. On the 
contrary, there is a piety and humility worthy of a 
good Christian in these fine lines :— 
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Mais je vis, mais je sens, mais mon cceur opprimé 
Demande du Secours au Dieu qui l’a forme. 

Enfans du ‘Tout-Puissant mais nés dans la misére, 
Nous étendons les mains vers notre commun Pere. 


Un jour tout sera bien, voila notre Espérance ; 
Tout est bien d’aujourd’hui, voila Villusion. 
Dans une épaisse nuit cherchant a m’éclairer,’ 
Je ne sais que souffrir, et non pas murmurer. 


His grief is not only for human beings, but for the 
bird seized by the vulture, the vulture devoured by 
the eagle, the eagle in his turn brought down from his 
soaring flight by man’s shot.’ 

I think we cannot deny that Voltaire in these lines, 
written in 1756, when, as he says in them, he feels 
sobered and mellowed by age, rises to the height of 
his great argument. But three or four years after- 
wards, when he wrote Candide, ou Z’ Optimisme, he 
certainly was not in a serious mood. Toa Frenchman 
of Voltaire’s temperament a learned and respectable 
German, especially a German philosopher, is always 
fair game, and in Candide ridicule is poured, delicate 
but abundant, upon Leibnitz and his theories. 

Candide is not altogether an edifying book, though 
Wordsworth is in one of his least happy veins when 


1 This passage is really striking in its similarity to the familiar lines 
from Jn Memoriam (c. liv.), where Tennyson, speaking of the “evil 
dreams” that “ Nature lends” by her spectacles of suffering, says :— 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great World’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


2 Here again we are reminded of a passage in Tennyson’s Maud :— 


The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared by the shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and prey. 
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he calls it “this dull product of a scoffer’s pen,” and 
makes it the companion of the solitude of the moody 
recluse in the second book of The Excursion, who was 
surely the least likely person in the world to study 
such a book. Candide, a youth, brought up in a 
castle of Westphalia by a German baron, is educated 
by the greatest philosopher of that province, Dr. 
Pangloss, whose name signifies that he was learned 
in all the tongues, just as Candide’s indicates the 
simplicity of his character. Dr. Pangloss taught him 
that it was much too little to say, Whatever is, is 
right ; that what one ought to say was, Whatever is, 
is the very best, in the. best of possible worlds; and 
so he was able consistently to feel that the baron his 
patron’s castle was the finest castle existing, and his 
lady the best of possible baronesses. Candide soon 
gets into trouble with the baron, and is turned out of 
the castle, and begins his experience of the best of 
possible worlds by being kidnapped by a Prussian 
recruiting sergeant. 

Voltaire, when he wrote this story, was still smart- 
ing under the treatment he had received in Germany 
when Frederick the Great, who had been his hero 
and friend, turned him out of Berlin and had him 
arrested at Frankfort. He therefore paints in high 
colours the sufferings of Germany from the constant 
wars of Prussians, Austrians, Russians, and French, 
whom he calls Bulgarians and Avars, after the most 
savage and loathsome of the barbarians who broke 
up the Roman Empire. However, Candide runs 
away from a battlefield and arrives in Holland, where 
he falls in with Dr. Pangloss, his old tutor, who has. 
had his own troubles. Together they sail for Lisbon, 
are shipwrecked at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
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escape from this only to be nearly swallowed up in 
the earthquake, which is treated here in a less serious 
spirit than in the poem I have quoted. Pangloss is 
not shaken by all these troubles in his belief that “all 
is for the best in the best possible world”; but his 
expression of this belief in the hearing of a familiar 
of the Inquisition savours of two distinct heresies, 
for which he and Candide, who had “‘listened with 
an air of approbation,” are condemned to bear a part 
in the great auéo-da-fé, which “the University of 
Coimbra had discovered to be an infallible secret 
for preventing the earth from quaking.” Pangloss 
is hung (though later in the story he is found to 
have escaped death), and Candide gets off with a 
flogging. 

After many further adventures he takes service at 
Cadiz in an expedition Spain is sending against the 
Jesuits in Paraguay; but when he reaches South 
America circumstances lead him to enter the service 
of the Jesuits, and we thus get an amusing account 
of the priest-soldiers saying mass and drilling; but 
here again the unfortunate Candide gets into trouble 
and escapes in a Jesuit’s dress, which is very near the 
cause of his being eaten by a tribe of cannibals, who 
have acquired a taste for Jesuits. His valet persuades 
the savages that his master is really an enemy ol the 
Jesuits, not one of them, and he is thus spared. But 
experience had taught him that in the New World it 
was as doubtful as in the Old whether all is for the 
best, and not having the sanguine Pangloss to cheer 
him, he is disposed to turn his face once more to 
Europe. He accordingly takes passage at Surinam 
for Venice, and, having been very shamefully cheated 
by the Dutch at the former place, and generally in 
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low spirits, he advertises for the most disappointed 
man in the province as a suitable companion for his 
voyage. A host of applicants for the post present 
themselves, and he selects twenty, whom he invites to 
supper to tell him the story of their misfortunes. By 
four o’clock in the morning he selects as the most un- 
fortunate, and also the most entertaining, an old 
scholar, who had worked ten years for the booksellers 
at Amsterdam. Martin, as the old scholar is named, 
and Candide sail to Europe together, and their inter- 
course brings out more clearly than any other part the 
purpose of the tale. 

Candide, notwithstanding all the disillusion he had 
undergone, still, “especially after dinner,” has a 
tendresse for the optimism of Pangloss; but Martin 
is in everything a confirmed pessimist. As Dr. Pan- 
gloss is in his opinions and position a caricature of 
Leibnitz, I think Martin in the same way represents 
Bayle. When Candide says to him, “M. Martin, 
what is your idea on moral evil and physical evil ?” 
he replies, ‘‘ Sir, my priests have accused me of being 
a Socinian; but the truth is that I am a Manichean.” 
This, it will be remembered, is what Bayle called 
himself. ‘You are joking,” replies Candide, ‘there 
are no Manicheans left in the world.” ‘There is J,” 
says Martin, “I cannot think otherwise.” “ You 
must be possessed,” said Candide. ‘‘ The devil mixes 
himself up so much with the affairs of this world,” 
said Martin, “that he may well be in my body as 
everywhere else,” and he goes on to enumerate all 
the woes of society. At the end of his recital Candide 
timidly puts in, ‘‘ Yet there is good in the world.” 
“That may be,” said Martin, “but I have not made 
its acquaintance.” 
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When they come to France, Martin, who has been 
there much in his life, gives us his opinions of the 
people. He says, “ Paris is a crowd in which all 
the world seeks pleasure and almost no one finds it. 
They say that there are very polished people in that 
city; I am willing to believe it.” The discoveries 
of Science leave him unimpressed. “ Do you think,” 
Candide asks him, “ that the earth has been originally 
a sea, as one is told in the big book that belongs 
to the captain of our ship?” ‘‘I believe not a word 
of it,” says Martin, “ not more than of all the dreams 
they have been for some time past retailing to us.” 
Nor does he see any more comfort in philosophy. 
‘“To what end, then, has this world been formed?” 
asks Candide. ‘To drive us mad,” is Martin’s reply. 
Nothing can astonish him. ‘I have seen so many 
extraordinary things that there is no longer anything 
out of the common.” Nor does he believe in change 
of character. ‘‘Hawks have always eaten pigeons 
when they could get them. If hawks have always 
had the same character, why should you suppose that 
men have changed theirs?” 

At the end of the tale we find Candide with Pangloss 
and Martin, and some other characters of the story, 
living peaceably at a cottage near Constantinople, 
suffering terribly from exnuz, which they sometimes 
think a worse plague than any of the troubles of their 
eventful lives. There an old Turk, their neighbour, 
teaches them that constant work in his garden has 
banished from his life the three greatest of evils— 
ennut, vice, and poverty. Martin clenches the lesson 
in the words, ‘‘ Let us work without arguing—that is 
the only way to make life supportable” ; and Candide 
rejects Pangloss’s attempt to construct a chain of 
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cause and effect, connecting Candide’s present happi- 
ness with his previous troubles, saying, ‘‘ That is well 
said, no doubt—mazs tf faut cultiver notre jardin.” 
That work, and not reasoning, is the proper business 
of man is the moral of the story, not unlike the moral 
of the Zssay on Man, that man should be content with 
his lot. 

There is in the story much more of Martin’s caustic 
reflections—some of it very amusing—on England 
and Venice. But if I quote one passage more, | shall 
have derived from Candide as much as is requisite 
for the purpose of this paper. Candide, through all 
his adventures, has lived in the hope of finding again 
the fair Cunegonde, the earliest object of his affec- 
tions, twice lost to him, and at Venice this hope 
becomes sanguine, and consoles him for much dis- 
appointment he has experienced. ‘I hope,” said 
Martin, “that she may one day make your happiness ; 
but that is a point on which I am very doubtful.” 
‘You are very hard,” said Candide. ‘It is because 
I have lived,” said Martin. This illustrates neatly 
the attitude of the pessimist ; optimism is the creed 
of the young and enthusiastic, pessimism is apt to be 
that of men “who have lived.” The experience of 
life teaches them not to be sanguine. 

It is a pleasure to get an apt illustration from a 
novel of George Eliot, the incident of Maggie 
Tulliver in Luke the Miller's cottage, looking at the 
old picture of the Prodigal Son. She felt great 
interest, we are told, in the career of the weak young 
man. ‘I’m very glad his father took him back again 
aren't you, Luke?” she said. ‘For he was very 
sorry, you know, and wouldn’t do wrong again.” 
‘Eh, miss, said Luke, “he'd be no great shakes, 
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I doubt, let’s feyther do what he would for him.” 
This is exactly in the spirit of Martin. 

In so far as it represents the caution derived from 
experience of life, such a pessimism as we have been 
describing is akin to the spirit that rests on the past 
and respects tradition. But Voltaire, though showing 
his sympathy with the pessimism of Martin against 
the optimism of Leibnitz, cannot be considered as a 
fighter in the cause of Conservative caution Any 
notion of being the champion of tradition or the past 
was far from Voltaire’s mind. ‘ Ecraser |’Infame,” 
i.e. the Catholic religion, was a phrase in which he 
was fond of describing his mission. If the world 
could once get rid of its old traditions and beliefs, 
he held that it would begin without difficulty an era of 
rational improvement under the guidance of Science. 
The discoveries of Newton and the other fathers of 
modern science, the progress of mathematical dis- 
covery that gave the scientific worker instruments of 
almost mysterious power, what was called the power 
of analysis, seemed capable of indefinite extension. 
Voltaire was much interested in the progress of 
science, though not himself a scientific discoverer. 
But he had, what many who followed him had not, a 
modicum of dry common sense to keep him from 
running into extremes of sanguine enthusiasm. 

Rousseau, Diderot, and others broke more com- 
pletely with the past, and all alike were inclined to 
the opinion that, when freed from prejudice, man’s 
nature would assert itself as virtuous, just as Rousseau 
imagined the noble savage had been before civilisation 
began. There was much talk of the perfectibility of 
human nature. There is a well-known story in 
Carlyle’s Lriedrich the Great of one Sulzer, an in- 
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spector of schools in Prussia, who, reporting to the 
king the progress of education in his kingdom, some- 
what in couleur de rose, said, “In former time, the 
notion being that mankind were naturally inclined to 
evil, a system of severity prevailed in schools; but 
now, when we recognise that the inborn inclination 
of men is rather to good than to evil, schoolmasters 
have adopted a more generous procedure.” The old 
cynic shook his head and smiled sadly. ‘‘ Inclination 
rather to good? alas, my dear Sulzer, you don't know, 
as I do, that accursed breed.” This is not an amiable 
speech ; not altogether an agreeable fruit of the ex- 
perience of life. But it comes from a man who had a 
great share in creating a strong and brave people; 
while Sulzer was but echoing Rousseau and the other 
philosophers, who were helping to drive their country 
at headlong speed to the horrors of the French Re- 
volution. The river runs so smooth and so fair just 
before it dashes over Niagara. Here is Carlyle’s 
description of this era of hope or of Optimism :— 

‘The age of Revolutions approaches, as Jean Jacques 
wrote, but then of happy blessed ones. Manawakens 
from his long somnambulism, chases the Phantasms 
that beleaguered and bewitched him. Behold the 
new Morning glittering down the eastern steeps ; fly, 
false Phantasms, from its shafts of light. 

-“ For what imaginable purpose was man made if 
not to be ‘happy’? By victorious Analysis and Pro- 
gress of the Species happiness enough now awaits 
him. Let but Society be once rightly constituted— 
by victorious Analysis. The stomach that is empty 
shall be filled; the throat that is dry shall be wetted 
with wine. Nay, who knows but what, by sufficiently 
victorious Analysis, human life may be indefinitely 
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lengthened, and men get rid of death as they have 
already done of the Devil?” 

This belief in perfectibility, in the near approach 
of a millennium of rational virtue, lasted up to and 
through the Reign of Terror. It appears in a very 
striking form in a treatise of Condorcet with a long 
and clumsy title, which his editors have called 4A 
Fragment on Atlantis. The Marquis of Condorcet, 
a French nobleman, born near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, had distinguished himself from his 
boyhood by brilliant talents, and was an eminent 
mathematician, though not quite of the same rank 
with Newton and Leibnitz and a few others. He had 
been more famous still as perpetual secretary of the 
French Academy, in virtue of which office he had to 
pronounce éoges or laudatory biographies of deceased 
members of that august body. He had been a friend 
and correspondent of Voltaire, though he was still 
a young man when Voltaire was old, and had left 
Paris to live at Ferney; but he belonged to the more 
extreme school in religious opinions, and spoke of 
himself as an atheist. When the Revolution came, 
he naturally plunged into politics, was a Senator in 
the Legislative Assembly, and a member of the Con- 
vention, in which he attached himself to the Giron- 
dists, the more moderate party, which would have 
saved the king’s life but could not, and could not in 
June, 1793, five months later, save its own members 
from arrest, or in October from proscription by the 
more thoroughgoing revolutionists of the Mountain. 
Their tragic end, the dénouement of a famous romance, 
Lamartine’s History of the Girondins, is well known. 
Condorcet’s life was saved for nearly a year by a 
brave lady, the widow Vernet, who, though he was 
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unknown to her, hid him in her house from com- 
passion, but in May, 1794, he has to leave his refuge 
to avoid discovery, lurks about Paris in destitution, is 
arrested on suspicion because a copy of Horace was 
found in his pocket, and dies by his own hand in the 
cell in which he is confined before his name is dis- 
covered. The Fragment on Atlantis was written in 
Mme. Vernet’s house, and published after his death. 
It is a singular instance of the obstinacy of opinion in 
conflict with facts, that in such a situation any one 
should have produced a rose-coloured picture of the 
progress of humanity towards perfection. The frag- 
ment is an anticipation of this progress under the 
guidance of Science, and in it he writes of progress 
in morality :— 

“The degree of virtue to which a man may attain 
one day is as inconceivable for us as that to which the 
force. of genius may be carried. For example, who 
knows if there will not come a time in which our 
interests and our passions shall have no more influ- 
ence upon the judgments which direct the will than 
we see them have to-day upon our scientific opinions, 
in which every action contrary to the rights of another 
shall be as physically impossible as a cruelty com- 
mitted in cold blood is to-day to most men.” 

In the same treatise he uses language in regard to 
the possible addition to the average length of life, 
if men would but implicitly follow the dictates of 
medical science, that warrant the words of Carlyle I 
lately quoted as to human life being indefinitely 
lengthened, and men getting rid of death in this 
present world. 

To write in this way when, under the reign of Pro- 
gress and Analysis, France had been drenched with 
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blood for more than a year, when the life of public 
men was more unsafe than it has ever been in civilised 
society, was indeed a triumph of Optimism worthy of 
Dr. Pangloss. Yet in this very treatise Condorcet 
goes out of his way to scoff at Leibnitz and what he 
calls his optimism of detail, ie. the Conservative 
optimism of Pope’s, ‘‘whatever is is right,” not the 
Radical optimism, ‘‘ whatever is wrong can be made 
right by science.” It is a curious subject of specula- 
tion—when did Condorcet’s optimism desert him? 
At what precise moment between the time when he 
wrote the -ragment, a proscribed outlaw, sheltered 
by the good Mme. Vernet, and the time when he 
committed suicide in the prison cell, did his belief in 
the omnipotence of science and the perfectibility of 
human nature finally break down ? 

The horrors of the French Revolution produced a 
reaction that is still active in the minds of most of 
those who have reached middle age, though we have 
just passed the centenary of the fall of the Girondists 
and the suicide of Condorcet. It affected amongst 
other things the optimism that was in Condorcet 
and others the ally of democracy and atheism—the 
philosophy of unbounded hope, as we may call it. 
But the reaction against the philosophy of hope did 
not at once or to any great extent take the form 
of pessimism or the philosophy of despair. The 
philosophy of hope was succeeded by a philosophy of 
a larger but more remote hope, a revival of Christian 
belief. It is instructive to compare with such a creed 
as that of Condorcet’s the teaching of the early 
Christian writers on this great subject. 

The late Sir James Stephen, in an interesting early 
work called Essays dy a Barrister, reviewing some 
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lectures of a Mr. Baxter, a Liberal M.P. of some 
eminence in his day, and quoting a passage about 
moral and mental progress towards good almost 
identical with what I have just quoted from Condorcet, 
says: ‘Imagine such a sentence as this put before 
the writer of the Apocalypse.” St. John and other 
early Christian writers are optimists ; but in their eyes 
the path to the triumph of good leads through scenes 
that would, if one may use so inappropriate an ex- 
pression, rejoice the heart of the pessimist. The 
world, they thought, would grow worse and worse, till 
it reached an almost inconceivable pitch of evil; then 
would come a great purifying conflagration, from 
which would emerge the millennium, new heavens 
and a new earth, the city of God. The realisation 
of another world besides this must profoundly affect 
all optimistic theories, and we can see now how the 
belief in such a world, which constantly comes out in 
Leibnitz’s speculations, separates them from those of 
Pope and Voltaire, in which the belief is kept much 
in the background, and from those of Condorcet, in 
which it has entirely disappeared. 

The most prominent leader of the religious reaction 
against the French revolutionary philosophy was 
Count Joseph de Maistre. Though French was his 
native language, he was not a Frenchman, but a 
Savoyard and a subject of the King of Sardinia, 
under whom he held high employments, amongst 
others that of ambassador at St. Petersburg from 
1802 all through the time of Napoleon’s supremacy in 
Europe, when his own master was deprived of Savoy 
and Piedmont, and left with only the island from which 
he derived his title. His most famous book—-Les 
Sotrées de St. Pétersbourg—protesses to record certain 
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long evening discussions held between himself, a 
Russian privy councillor and senator, and a young 
French chevalier, driven from his country by the 
Revolution. The subject of their discussions may be 
shortly described as “The Providential Government 
of the World,” and the arguments are very like those 
in our Bishop Butler's Azalogy. De Maistre is very 
careful to make it plain that he does not rest his case 
for the reward of virtue and punishment of vice only 
on the other world, but that he thinks the course of 
this world also bears witness to the same truths. To 
believe this at such a time showed a robust faith in 
so staunch an adherent of old loyalty and Conser- 
vatism. The language in which he expresses his 
hopes as to the improvements of which human life is 
susceptible is singularly like that of Condorcet. He 
says :— 

‘I cannot refuse my assent to a recent defender of 
religion, who has maintained that all diseases have 
their origin in some vice proscribed by the Gospel, 
that this holy law contains the true medicine of the 
body as well as of the soul, so that in a society of 
righteous men, who should put that law in practice, 
death would no longer be aught but the inevitable 
end of a healthy and robust old age.” 

But observe the difference; to Condorcet man’s 
own scientific discoveries, his own intellect and power, 
were to renew the world and all but banish death; 
to de Maistre it is Religion, and the power she de- 
rives from above, that brings about a similar result. 
The same contrast prevails widely ; Christianity, for 
example, finds slavery the rule of the world; she 
leaves it alone, but endeavours to work on the hearts 
of both slave and master so as to deprive the system 
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of its evil and make it even a school of good. Modern 
Liberalism is not content with attempts to touch the 
heart, but frees the slave and prohibits the system, 
vindicates the pride of human nature, but often leaves 
the moral state of the slave more degraded than it 
was in his servitude. 

We thus find an optimism of-a kind in de Maistre 
different from that of Condorcet and different also 
from that of St. John; but his distrust of the power 
of man to rise by his own efforts to any great height 
makes him use at times language that savours of 
misanthropy and pessimism ; the most famous passage 
in the Sozrées is that in which he describes with much 
force of rhetoric the horror inspired by the executioner 
—-how men shudder at his presence and feel polluted 
by his touch—and then adds the reflection that, after 
all, his office is at the base of society, and his interven- 
tion in the last resort is what saves civilisation from 
destruction by the anarchical passions of men. 

There are similar touches of pessimism in many 
of the writings of Dr. Newman—our distinguished 
countryman—who more than any one else perhaps 
carried on the reaction against Liberalism that de 
Maistre began. Ina famous passage of the Afologia 
he says: ‘Starting with the being of a God (which 
is as certain to me as the certainty of my own 
existence), I look out of myself into the world of men, 
and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeak- 
able distress. The world seems simply to give the 
lie to the great truth, of which my whole being is so 
full,” and he goes on to describe “the world in length 
and breadth, its various history, the many races of 
man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts—their aimless courses, their random 
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achievements and acquirements—the greatness and 
littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short 
duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, the dis- 
appointments of life, the defeat of good, the success 
of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence 
and intensity of sin,” and much more—as a vision to 
dizzy and appal, inflicting upon the mind a profound 
mystery which is absolutely beyond human solution. 
In this eloquent passage, though it issues at last into 
light, we feel we are very near the real philosophy 
of despair. 

This is a peculiarity of Newman’s method of deal- 
ing with the problems that the world presented to 
him. Unlike Socrates, who said, ‘‘ Where the argu- 
ment leads us we must follow,” he would say, ‘‘ How- 
ever powerful the evidence for conclusions that are 
repugnant to our fundamental convictions, we must 
prefer the latter to the former.” From a contro- 
versialist’s point of view there is something to be said 
for the policy of showing in the strongest light both 
the conclusion from which you wish to deter your 
antagonist, and the evidence for its truth; but the 
process is dangerous, and it would surely be more fair 
to honest searchers after truth to help them to an 
acceptance of the fundamental convictions than to 
frighten them by leading them close up to the abyss 
of atheism and despair. 

Before I pass to the actual apostles of despair, I 
should like to say a word or two of another genial 
optimist, our great poet Wordsworth. He was one 
who had felt in his youth the unbounded hope that 
the breaking out of the French Revolution awoke. 
In a fragment, published in Coleridge’s /7zend, of the 
poem that saw the light as 7he Prelude after its 
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author's death, but did not then contain these lines, 


he says :— 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. Oh, times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance. 


He was in France from November, 1791, to the 
end of 1792, most of the time on the Loire, but in 
Paris a month after the September massacres, when 
Robespierre’s power was beginning. The scenes he 
witnessed seem to have fascinated him at the time, 
but reflecting on them in England, he realised all the 
horror they had produced, and from that time all his 
strength and enthusiasm were thrown into the cause 
of Conservative Reaction. Religious faith fills up 
a large portion of the creed set forth in The Eacurszon ; 
but so far is he from contemning the world around us, 


and thinking only of that to come, that his settled 


view appears to be that by plain living and high 
thinking, communion with Nature in her more sub- 
lime aspects, and the cultivation of family affection, 
life in this planet might be a very noble and happy 
thing. His own manner of life among the Lake 
mountains produced a state of robust mental and 
bodily health, such as readily adopts a moderate and 
rational optimism as its creed. 

~ Both de Maistre and Newman escaped from an 
actual philosophy of despair; but the reaction 
from the delusive hopes that ushered in the French 
Revolution was sure to produce such a philosophy, 
and it has prevailed widely in, and been a charac- 
teristic note of, the thought of the nineteenth 
century. It was, of course, no new birth of the 
modern world, Buddhism—an older religion than 
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Christianity, and one of the most widespread—looks 
to Nirvana, or the annihilation of the individual exist- 
ence of men, as the consummation to be devoutly 
aspired to, a confession that such existence is a failure. 
One of the most beautiful and noble of the poems of 
the ancient world, the De Rerum Naturé of Lucretius, 
is so full of the thought of the vanity of life, and the 
superiority of death, as to suggest some Buddhist in- 
fluence on the Greek philosophy that inspired it, 
though the doctrine of the development of society 
contained in the poem, which gives it so modern an 
aspect, is more consistent with optimism than with 
pessimism. The sense of the sadness of life is 
combined in other Greek and Roman writers 
with a belief in the progress of the world from 
better to worse, varied in its expression from the 
almost playful complaint of Horace that the age of 
our parents, worse than that of our grandparents, has | 
produced us a more worthless race, soon to give to 
the world a yet more faulty offspring,’ through 
Virgil’s grave and manly doctrine, that everything 
fast tends to grow worse, so that only strenuous 
labour can save human life from ruin, just as the 
rower is driven headlong down the rapids if for a 
moment he rests his arms,” to the profound and hope- 
less melancholy of the chorus in Sophocles’ Gdzpus 
at Colonus, which I quote from Professor Jebb’s 
translation :— 7 

‘“ Not to be born is past all prizing best ; but, when 
a man hath seen the light, this is next best by far, that 
with all speed he should go thither, whence he hath 
come. For when he hath seen youth go by with 
its light follies, what troublous affliction is strange to 


1 Hor., Od., iii. 6, 46-8. 2 Virg., Geo., 1. 199-203. 
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his lot, what suffering is not therein? envy, factions, 
strife, battles and slaughters; and, last of all, age 
claims him for her own—age dispraised, infirm, un- 
sociable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe 
abides.”? 

Hesiod’s is almost as bitter a cry when he wishes he 
had not lived among the fifth or iron race of men, but 
had either died before or been born later.” 

Hesiod’s lament over the degeneration of the men of 
his own day is connected with the myth of Prometheus, 
and the same myth, in one of the greatest of Greek 
tragedies—the Prometheus Bound of Aschylus—is 
utilised to illustrate another doctrine characteristic of 
pessimism, viz. that the world was created, or is 
governed, by a malignant power. Prometheus, in the 
play, is not, indeed, an adherent of the vanquished 
cause of the elder gods. He had been himself a 
revolutionist, concurring in the deposition of Kronos 
and the accession of Zeus, but had fallen away from 
the latter when he found he had placed on the throne 
of heaven a cruel and irresponsible monarch,*® who, in 
the distribution of his delegated powers, took no 
account of the human race, but was minded to destroy 
it, and plant another in its place.* | This moved the 
philanthropic mind of the great Titan to save the 
condemned race. He first took away from them 
the knowledge of the future, giving them never-dying 


1 Soph., O. C., 1225-38. It adds a deeper gloom to this passage to 
reflect that the poet when he wrote thus of age was ninety years old. 
But in Plato, es, i. p. 329, we have quite a different account of 
Sophocles’ view of old age. 

* Hes., Op. 174-5. ‘fo Hesiod as to Virgil labour is a mitigation 
of the woes of mankind, and hope of improvement is left to them, 
though the meaning of this part of the allegory of Pandora is a little 
obscure. 

3 rpaxvs usvapxos ov0' brevOuvos Kpare?, v. 324. 

4 vv. 228-33. 
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hope instead, and next giving them fire, and teaching 
them the use of their minds and eyes and ears, the 
arts of building and carpentry, and the more subtle 
arts of numbers and letters, and memory, the observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, the subjection of the 
domestic animals, and the use of the winds for naviga- 
tion.’ He was, in fact, the great civiliser, and for 
this Zeus sends him in charge of Hephzstus, and the 
shadowy impersonations of Force and Violence, to be 
nailed to the rocks of Caucasus and preyed upon by 
a vulture. But his punishment does not bend his 
steadfast mind; he will neither submit nor repent. 
“T sinned with my eyes open, and I will not deny it,” ’ 
and he courteously puts aside all the suggestions of 
well-meaning friends that he should make his peace 
with the tyrant. 

This is a very curious picture of the result on 
fEschylus’s mind of the same prospect of the misery ~ 
and wickedness of the world’s history that so moved ~ 
Newman. The attitude of Prometheus is, in some 
points, like that of Satan in Paradise Lost, but his 
motive is infinitely nobler, because unselfish. It is 
an arraignment of the god who is de facto governor 
of the world for his treatment of mankind, bolder 
and more outspoken than, but in the same spirit as, 
Voltaire’s remonstrance against the earthquake of 
Lisbon. There are also several passages in the play 
that read like anticipations of Christian ideas of vica- 
rious suffering. 

But we should be wrong if we were to class A‘schy- 
lus with the philosophers of despair, or even as in 
irreconcilable rebellion against Zeus. Prometheus 

1 See wv. 235-6; 248-54, 443-61, 479-500. 
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looks forward to an end to the tyranny of Zeus, when 
some later-born demi-god—Heracles or another— 
would treat him as he had treated Kronos. And 
there is a passage in the Agamemnon in which Zeus 
is treated as the name for whatever man can conceive 
as most godlike, the guide and teacher of mankind, 
as well as their corrector and punisher.’ 

I do not know if a neater and more unqualified 
expression of the kind of despair I am referring to 
can be found than in the famous lines of the old 
harper in Welhkelm Metster, which I suspect many 
people read without fully realising the import of the 
complaint that “he who has never eaten his bread 
with tears, or sat through the weary nights weeping 
on his bed, has not found out the true character of 
the heavenly powers that govern our destiny, that 
bring us into life, cause a poor wretch to incur guilt, 
then give him over to the punishment that avenges 
all guilt upon the earth.” If we look only to this 
world, can we say that this attitude towards destiny is 
unnatural in those who fail in the struggle for exist- 
ence? This struggle, in some respects, tends to 
become severer, as society becomes vaster and more 
organised, and those who start with few advantages 
are pretty sure, if by their own fault they further 
diminish these advantages, to fall in the race and 
be trampled on. The fact that failure is due to 
one’s own fault makes it no easier to bear, and one 
who falls, as I have described, and has to recognise 
the fact that his life has been a failure, if he can- 
not fix his hopes on another world, may either 
be driven to suicide, or may become ‘one, whom 
the vile blows and buffets of the world have so 


1 #Esch., Agam., vv. 160-81. 
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incens’d” that he is reckless what he does to spite 
the world. 

There may be some excuse for adopting the 
Manichean doctrine that the world was made, or is 
governed, by a malignant power—a doctrine that has 
-been frequent in all ages and has even affected the 
language of St. John and St Paul’--in the case of 
those whose lot in this world has been very hard. 
But there was clearly no such excuse for the two 
writers to whom I now come, Byron and Schopen- 
hauer, whom we may fairly call the apostles of modern 
pessimism. Both started in life with great advantages 
and met with no serious misfortunes. It is doubtful 
if either of them was quite serious, for they loved 
paradox, and Byron at least was fond of posing and 
not unwilling to shock his contemporaries. Byron's 
influence was powerful in Germany as well as in his 
own country. Goethe treated him with profound 
reverence, and Schopenhauer, in his chapter On 
the Nothingness and Sorrows of Life,” refers to his 
Cain as an “immortal chef d’euvre,’ and quotes the 
126th stanza from the fourth canto of Chzlde Harold, 
beginning ‘Our life is a false nature,” in which some 
of the gloomiest thoughts that visit our darkest 
moments are expressed in vigorous and beautiful 
verse. Cain is also indisputably a fine poem that 
contains much to recall the eloquence of Milton’s 
rebel angels. And it is by no means unredeemed 
profanity. Adah, Cain’s sister-wife, is throughout on 
the side of good, and Cain himself, after his brother's 
murder, ends the drama with a repentance that is 
almost edifying. The poem is altogether much nobler 


1 6 dpxwv rod Kécpov Tovrov in John xii, 31, 0 O€ds Tod alavos rovTov in 
2 Cor. iv: 4: 
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than Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and when Cain for 
a moment sinks to the level of the latter and says, 
“Would I ne’er had been aught else but dust,” 
Lucifer reproves him: ‘“ That is a grovelling wish, 
less than thy father’s, for he wish’d to know.” There 
is much to remind a reader of the Prometheus of 
ZEschylus, but not the hope of a better future that 
animates the Greek poet. Cazz belongs unquestion- 
ably to the philosophy of despair ; but Byron himself 
was better than his philosophy, for his life did not end 
in suicide or ignoble terror or hatred of his kind, but 
in a generous and unselfish struggle for the liberty of 
Greece, 

Though Schopenhauer was not born to the high 
station and all the advantages that Byron enjoyed, 
his circumstances were far from unfortunate; he was 
not driven to pessimism, like Martin, by “ten years 
of working for the booksellers of Amsterdam.” He 
was the son of a rich merchant of Danzig, and had 
been brought up, asa young man, to his father’s pro- 
fession. He had spent some years at Havre, where 
he forgot for a time his native language; he had 
also lived long in London and travelled much about 
Europe. On his father’s death in 1804, when he was 
only sixteen, he gave up mercantile pursuits, and 
having an ample fortune, he followed the bent of his 
genius by settling at Berlin and giving up his time to 
literature and philosophy. He failed to draw an 
audience as a lecturer at the University of Berlin, 
and for this slight he never forgave the City of Intel- 
ligence. Indeed, a scholar used to Kant or Hegel 
must have found Schopenhauer a very strange teacher, 
for his thought was transparently clear, he wrote in 
an excellent prose style, and the substance of his 
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teaching was as far removed as possible from the 
mysticism, the high stoical morality, and the religious 
earnestness that are congenial to the German mind. 
Nor were his outward appearance and manner of life 
such as we associate with the idea of a German philo- 
sopher ; here is the description of him by a French 
biographer :— 

‘A le juger par l’extérieur c’était un jeune gentle- 
man, fort soigneux de sa mise, d’agréable tournure et 
de belles maniéres, quoique d’une contradiction fati- 
gante et d’une impertinente franchise. On le rencontre 
A la comédie et a l’opéra, dans les cercles aristocra- 
tiques de Weimar et de Dresde.” And again: “Sa 
vie de célibataire et de rentier est d'une monotonie si 
automatique qu’on la connait, quand on connait une 
de ses journées. Se lever a huit heures, s'éponger 
4 l'anglaise, préparer son café, s’attabler au travail et 
écrire dans toute la fratcheur des idées matinales, jouer 
ensuite un petit air de fltite avant d’endosser son habit, 
d’ajuster son jabot et sa cravate blanche, diner a table 
d'héte, sieste, promenade, lire le Zzmes, puis quelques 
bons vieux auteurs; souper, théatre, excellent som- 
meil. Il est aussi ménager de sa fortune que de 
l'emploi de son temps, et double a la longue son 
capital.” 

His philosophy is very much what one would ex- 
pect from such a man of the world as above described. 
Its chief merits are its lucidity and its acuteness. He 
is infallible in detecting any weak point in the armour 
of an antagonist; and his writings are eloquent, epi- 
grammatic, full of apt illustration. His long treatise 
on The World as Will and Presentation is prob- 


1 Bourdeau, Pensées, Maximes et Fragmens, traduits, avec une Vie de 
Schopenhauer, 1880. 
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ably the easiest to read of all metaphysical treatises. 
He himself asks his readers to go carefully through it 
twice, before coming to a conclusion upon it, but I 
should think few people have complied with this 
request literally. The part of it with which I am 
chiefly concerned is the chapter near the end, “On 
the Nothingness and Sorrows of Life,” which I have 
already mentioned. In this he draws a very dark 
picture, as it is easy enough to do, of the evils of the 
world, not confining himself to human history as 
Newman does in the famous passage I formerly 
quoted, but dwelling on those of the brute creation, 
which used so to afflict Sir Arthur Helps, and which 
we are told by Dean Stanley were so distressing to 
Dr. Arnold that he could not bring himself to study 
natural history. Schopenhauer says in bitter mockery 
that the optimism of Leibnitz has to reconcile itself 
to a “world that is the battlefield of tortured and 
agonised beings, which only subsist through one con- 
suming the other, where each beast of prey is the 
living grave of a thousand others, and its means of 
supporting itself a chain of painful deaths” ;’ and in 
another passage he speaks of it as a system that is 
“set up and fought for in spite of the loud shrieking 
testimony of a whole world full of misery.”” 

One of Schopenhauer’s amiable qualities was his 
love for animals—of dogs in particular, but his sym- 
pathies were wider than for the companions of our 
homes and walks, and extended to an orang-outang at 
the fair at Frankfort, whom he pictured to himself 
looking out of his cage on the world of men and 


1 Die Weilt, etc., II, p. 664. 
2 1b., p. 663. This passage may have been in Tennyson’s mind when 
he wrote 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his Creed. 
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women he is just left out of, much as Moses looked 
down from Pisgah on the Promised Land he might not 
enter. All sentient beings, besides the physical suffer- 
ings they are subject to, find themselves, when they 
emerge from the night of unconsciousness, in the 
midst of a crowd of striving, suffering, erring beings, 
all with infinite desires and little chance of satisfying 
them to any greater extent than the obtaining of a 
poor and bare subsistence by unceasing toil, with 
death in prospect at the end. And this end, this 
gate of departure, has to be guarded by so terrible 
a warder; because, were Death less terrible, no one 
would stay in life, but would do like Lessing’s child, 
who, as his father said, after coming with infinite 
difficulty into this world, showed his wisdom by at 
once taking himself out of it. 

Such a world as is pictured in these terrible dreams 
is a place of punishment, and Schopenhauer thought 
the doctrine of the Fall of Man was rational, and 
entitled Christianity to a place in the category of 
pessimistic religions with Buddhism and Brahminism. 
But this is almost his only point of contact with 
Christianity ; and with Judaism, which according to 
his definition was an optimistic religion, because it 
promised happiness in this world, he had still less 
sympathy. I do not consider, for reasons I have 
already given, that Christianity deserved his approval 
on this ground ; for, starting with the assumption that 
this world is only part of a great scheme, most of 
which is invisible to us here, and that in the end 
happiness will be the reward of righteousness, it 
should rather be called partially or conditionally opti- 
mistic. Nor was his- appreciation of the asceticism 


1 [6., pp. 054-5: 
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which many forms of Christianity have had in common 
with the Indian religions sincere; for it was not 
carried out in practice, as we have seen. He was, as 
M. Bourdeau calls him, but “un Bouddhiste de Table 
fa) Rote 

Such a pessimism, not consistently carried out in 
practice, is often enough the creed of easy-going men 
of the world, who have come to the conclusion that 
life is a bad business, full of disappointment and 
sorrow, leading up to ‘‘unsociable, unfriended ” old 
age, and “the blind fury with the abhorred shears,” 
but that it can be made tolerable for a longer or 
shorter time by refined and elegant pleasures, by the 
interest of ambition or by affection. Some of the 
most beautiful literature, not only of pagan times,” has 
given voice to the feeling that man’s life is a vapour, 
and that it is well for men to crown them with rose- 
buds before they be withered. A creed like this is 
cheerless, and lacks the manliness of Lucretius’s re- 
monstrance with those who are unwilling to quit life’s 
feast when satisfied, or Virgil’s doctrine that Jupiter 
meant the cultivation of the earth to be difficult to 
sharpen men’s intellects by care, and make strenuous 
industry a necessity.* The vein of Stoicism that we 
meet with in so many Roman writers was conspicu- 
ously wanting in Schopenhauer. It was a sort of 
Nemesis that the contemner and vilifier of life was 
terribly afraid of quitting it; not only did the fear of 
the cholera drive him in 1831 from Berlin to Frank- 

1 M. Bordeau also says of him: “Tandis qu’il compose & vingt-neuf 
ans ce livre fameux qui conclut 4 ’ascétisme en vue d’amener la fin du 
monde par la continence absolue des sexes, il lui arrive méme mésaven- 


ture qu’a Descartes: un beau jour il lui nait un enfant naturel.” 


2 It is instructive to compare Lucr.,, ili. 912-15, with the Wisdom of 
Solomon, 1. vv. 1-9. 


3 Virg., Geo., i. 121-46. 
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fort and persecute him at many other times, but fear 
of infection was ever present with him, so that he 
would never, if he could help it, drink out of a glass 
that had touched other lips; fear of fire made him 
live always on the ground floor ; fear of thieves made 
him expend much ingenuity in devising hiding-places 
for his coin and notes. It was a more serious sign 
that he thought he was the victim of persecution and 
conspiracies, and that he recorded dreams and omens. 
These are signs of incipient madness, but he never 
actually became insane, though he lived to the good 
old age of seventy-two. 

It is no part of my purpose in this paper to discuss 
the doctrine of Schopenhauer, but I may remark in 
passing that what appears its weakest part is its 
ignoring of the existence of any kind of plan or de- 
sign in the universe. This was very much the view 
of Epicurus, whose fortuitous concourse of atoms cor- 
responded to the blind irrational “will to exist” in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. But can any one seriously 
doubt, especially in these post-Darwinian days, that 
the universe has some plan and meaning, though it is 
very probable that beings who can never see more 
than an infinitesimal part of it will never know this 
plan? According to Schopenhauer, the will deter- 
mines to live and lives; that is, comes into a world 
peopled with phenomena, presentations, of the reality 
of which it can never be certain. This is his only 
creator, and some of his critics have held that this 
will pervading the universe makes his philosophy 
really a kind of Pantheism. It would be more pro- 
perly called Pandiabolism, for Will does evil and 
means it, and, in the person of the philosopher him- 
self, contemplating its works, pronounces them all, 
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not very good, but very bad. So far from the universe 
being the best possible—in Leibnitz’s sense, which 
Schopenhauer understands correctly—it is the worst 
possible, that is, any universe ever so little worse 
would be impossible, because it would fall to pieces 
by its own defects. The most accurate name by 
which to call such a system is Manicheism. A single 
will abiding in the several phenomena would be more 
akin to Pantheism, but this would also be akin to the 
inspiring Nous of Anaxagoras, the mens agztans 
molem, which Schopenhauer expressly repudiates. I 
confess that to me, matched with this self-vivifying 
will of Schopenhauer, the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms of the Epicureans “were mellow music,” and 
probably the latter theory is now adopted as explain- 
ing the universe by most of those who are unable to 
accept that of an external creator and governor. 
Schopenhauer’s great work was given to the world 
as long ago as 1818, but for a long time it was little 
known. Towards the end of his life it became popular, 
as it deserved; to be from its literary excellence, and 
has influenced largely both professed philosophers, 
and the many loose thinkers who always take their 
creed from the fashionable literature of the day. I 
cannot undertake to trace the course of pessimistic 
philosophy in Germany since Schopenhauer, but one 
cannot read much of the popular literature of the day 
in any modern language without coming upon traces 
of pessimistic doctrine in both its forms, the over- 
powering consciousness of the miseries of the world, 
and the belief that its progress is from bad to worse. 
The melancholy temperament of the Slavonic char- 
acter seems to be a soil peculiarly fit for the growth of 
this doctrine, and it is seen in its most uncompromising 
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form in Count Leo Tolstoi, a writer of fiction not 
only of very striking genius, but of the most humane 
and attractive personality. In Anna Karenina we 
have a story of overwhelming evil destiny as fatal as 
the Até of any Greek tragedy, and in the Aveutzer 
Sonata we reach a still lower depth of pessimism. 
The consciousness partly of the misery of the world, 
but still more of the evil lying near at hand in all 
relations between the sexes, the evil to which much 
modern, especially French, fiction has given such 
painfully undue prominence, leads him in this gloomy 
book to preach the renunciation of all such relations, 
just as similar ideas in the worst times of the bar- 
barian invasions, which were also those of the most 
rapid growth of monasticism, led many pious men and 
women to reject in practice the first command of God 
and Nature to increase and multiply and replenish the 
earth. This form of asceticism was one of the notes 
of Manicheism, and plays a part in Buddhism, and 
sometimes has led in practice to fanatical extremes. 
But this has probably occurred only in times of very 
great and overwhelming misery, and the belief that 
life is misery as a mere theoretical opinion has seldom 
prevented men (as we have seen it did not prevent 
Schopenhauer) from causing children to be brought 
‘nto a world from which, as Lessing said, he who 
soonest escapes will be the happiest. In matters of 
practical conduct, theoretical opinions are far less 
powerful motives than natural instincts, or even long- 
inherited habits, and those who have given up religious 
or ethical views that they or their fathers have enter- 
tained; will constantly go on acting in a manner that 
was reasonable according to the old opinion, but not 
according to the new. 
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If Count Tolstoi’s practical teaching were to spread 
widely and in the end to extinguish altogether the 
passions that he considers to be the real obstacles to 
the union of humanity, the swsmum bonum at the 
attainment of which there would be no further need 
for the continuance of our species, this would no 
doubt be a solution of the problem we are consider- 
ing. We may think it would be unreasonable, and in 
contradiction to all the inferences we can draw as to 
the intentions of our Maker, but it would effect its 
object of bringing human misery, as well as human 
happiness, to an end, and would leave the inferior 
animals in undisturbed possession of the world, to 
follow or not as they thought proper the lead of these 
etherealised and dispassionated human creatures. As 
it is quite certain that such principles will never be- 
come universal or even common, we must go on in 
darkness, making the best we can of our chequered 
life of good and evil, hoping for a better life hereafter, 
but not likely in this life ever to see or realise the end 
to which all the toil and suffering we experience is 
co-operant. The attitude of Schopenhauer and Tolstoi 
seems to me weak and effeminate, unworthy of a race 
that has done something in the course of ages to 
subdue and improve its environment. We all have 
need of the warning Spartam nactus es; the world 
we have been placed in is a stern and hard one, not 
a Capua or a Sybaris; a world, like Sparta, calling 
for endurance and struggle, a world, moreover, not 
rejoicing in the clear atmosphere and sunlight of 
Greece, but plunged in gloom and mystery. Yet the 
hardness and the gloom have nerved those who have 
best served God and man to fight and conquer, and 
by so doing to adorn their Sparta, that is, to make 
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life brighter and happier for those who come after 
them. ‘Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe,” is a 
wise precept, meaning ‘Cease from lamentation over 
the miseries of the world, and set to work intelligently 
to lighten them”; but it is not consistent with the 
teaching Carlyle joins with it that happiness is not to 
be sought, but only renunciation aimed at. 

Ibsen is sometimes spoken of as a pessimist, and 
he has no doubt written some very dark and gloomy 
dramas ; what is more to the purpose is that we often 
meet in his writings the idea of Até or irresistible 
fatality. His admirers are fond of saying that he 
should be judged as an artist and not as a teacher. 
But two of his dramas, brand and Emperor or Galilean, 
seem to me to have some moral purpose; and both 
of them deal with the same moral problem. In both 
a thoughtful and virtuous man is brought face to face 
with the question whether the standard of the Gospel 
is one it is possible to live up to. Brand sets his face 
like a flint and perseveres in what he believes to be 
his duty at the cost of most terrible misery to himself 
and those most dear to him; and perishes at the end 
without a ray of comfort or hope, his last words 
expressing that every son of the race must be doomed 
for the sin of the race. Julian decides that the Chris- 
tian standard is an impossible one and revolts from it 
to take refuge in the gaiety and brightness of Pagan- 
ism, but his end, like Brand’s, is in failure and misery 
and hopelessness. ‘‘The Galilean conquers” in the 
sense of imposing on those who revolt, as on those 
who submit, the same measure of renunciation. This 
seems to me the essence of Pessimism, the teaching 
of the famous song of the old harper in We/helm 
Meister, to which I have already referred, And this 
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doctrine seems to be at the base of all Ibsen’s writings 
that I have read. The revolt against all restraint on 
the will or passions, and the bitter hatred to Chris- 
tianity as enforcing such restraint, may indeed at first 
sight be taken as traits of Optimism, like Condorcet’s 
belief in the perfectibility of human nature. But on 
nearer examination one sees that in this case the 
impatience of restraint does not come from belief in 
human virtue. No cynic ever thought worse of 
human nature—especially feminine human nature— 
than Ibsen; one sometimes wonders that the author 
of such chambers of horrors as he introduces us to 
can consent to remain in our world, such as it presents 
itself to him, when he himself might his quietus make 
in some of the painless ways revealed by modern 
science. This is in fact the laudable decision to which 
the wretched, feeble, and selfish artist, the victim of 
that hereditary taint, which seems to be never long 
absent from the author’s thoughts, comes in Ghosts. 
In the W2ld Duck it is impossible to say which is the 
more odious, the idealist Gregers, the false and selfish 
Hialmar, or the profligate Positivist doctor Relling. 
This is how the Idealist and the Positivist sum up 
their discussion of principles as illustrated by the issue 
of the sordid and vulgar tragedy (relieved it is true by 
some genuine pathos in the characters of old Ekdal 
and Hedvig). 


Greg. “If you're right and I’m wrong, then life is not worth 
living.” 

Rel. “Oh, life would be quite tolerable, after all, if only we could 
be rid of the confounded duns that keep on pestering us, in our 
poverty, with the claim of the ideal.” 

Greg. “In that case I am glad that my destiny is what it is.” 

Rel. “ Excuse me—what is your destiny ?” 

Greg. “To be the thirteenth at table.” 

wel, “he devilit is.” 
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If any one asks whether this is really the ending 
of a problem play in which there is a good deal of 
preaching, as well as some really touching features, I 
can only answer in n the elegant terseness oF Dr. Relling, 
“The devil it is.’ 

Ghosts, which perhaps may dispute with /edda 
Gabler the place of gloomiest amongst the writings of 
Ibsen, caused a great outcry against the author, who 
for a time felt keenly that he was a victim of persecu- 
tion. Under the influence of this feeling he wrote the 
not unamusing play dx Euency of the People. There 
was no attempt to conceal the fact that he meant the 
Doctor, who is branded as an enemy of the people, 
and he and all his family tabooed and_ boycotted, 
because he discovers that the water supply of the 
bath-town in which he lives is polluted at its source, 
to represent himself. To a reader of Ghosts it is 
difficult to see what there is in its teaching to entitle 
its author to pose as a moral sanitary reformer. But 
letting that pass, we may note in An Lunemy of the 
People the pessimistic doctrine (not altogether an un 
healthy one in these democratic days) that the ‘‘com- 
pact majority” are always wrong, and the sensible 
and patriotic always in a minority, ‘that a Liberal press 
is a questionable advantage, and that regard to public 
opinion and fear of unpopularity may be very de- 
moralising motives of action. 

I think what I have said is sufficient to show that 
Ibsen is a Pessimist according to one of the tests | 
have observed to be present in Schopenhauer, viz. 
that he surveys the work of the Creator and pro- 
nounces it all very bad. And this form of Pessimism 
is very prevalent in many of the popular writers of 
the present day. It is conspicuous in a book very 
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much to be admired, Mr. Hardy's The Return of the 
Native, in which perhaps the beauty of external nature 
may be excepted from the general condemnation ; it 
is also very conspicuous in the Italian poet Carducci. 
His beautiful and pathetic ode /z una chiesa Gotica 
expresses the feelings of sorrow, with which many 
even religious souls will sympathise, that arise at the 
sight of a young girl taking the veil. Where Dante, 
he says, would have seen a virgin soul being trans- 
figured amid hymns of angels, and heard under his 
feet the roar of the baffled gulfs of hell, he sees only 
a feeble gleam shivering in the cold twilight of temples 
that shut out the sun, the temples of a suffering god 
who calls upon his worshippers to suffer; he thinks 
of the sunshine on the fields without and the light 
of love in a woman's eyes, and, as a rosy gleam of 
the sun-god enters through the stained glass of a 
window, he longs to see the maiden who is kneeling 
in the church form one of a choir dancing round the 
altar of Apollo, singing a hymn of Bacchylides.' This 
is the feeling we have seen expressed in Ibsen’s Julian 
the Apostate; there is a good deal of it in old Bardi 
in Romola. The men of the Renaissance were so 
much in love with the artistic grace and beauty 
developed by the old religion, that they saw nothing 
but grace and beauty in it; they forgot that it was of 
this old religion that Lucretius had said, ‘“‘Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum,”’ and thought that by 
banishing the crucifixes from their worship they 
could exclude suffering from their world. But in a 
world where death, nearly always a painful process, 

1 Odi Barbare (first series), pp. 25-8. 

* The direct reference of the reflection was to the sacrifice of Iphi- 


genia, a more cruel and tragical incident of the same class as the taking 
of the veil by a modern Italian maiden. 
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and always, in the familiar words of the dvadzan 
Nights, the terminator of delights and separator of 
companions, plays so important a part, where ‘‘alid ex 
alio reficit natura neque ullam rem gigni patitur nisi 
morte adjuta aliena,” a life consisting of nothing but 
wine and ointments, flowers of the spring and crowns 
of roses, of bacchanalian revels or choral dances round 
the altar of Apollo, cannot satisfy human aspirations 
or realise the joy of living that might be our ideal 
under other conditions. 


These are not scenes for pastoral dance at even, 
For moonlight rovings in the fragrant glades, 
Soft slumbers in the open eye of Heaven, 
And all the listless joy of summer shades, 
We in the midst of ruins live. 


And hence the sadness that lurks in almost all 
the sweetest poetry of Paganism, whether the plaintive 
resignation of Horace, or the manly philosophy of 
Virgil and Lucretius. ‘‘ Vitae summa brevis spem 
nos vetat inchoare longam,” or “labor omnia vicit 
improbus,” the gospel of resignation and the gospel 
of resistance to fate, are the best voices of comfort 
that Paganism has left to us. They are at the best 
mitigations of a condition of things that is evil, and 
would leave it an open question whether existence is 
an evil. To either precept, “Submit” or “Fight against 
Fate,” a Buddhist might plausibly answer that™ it 
would have been better not to have been born, and 
still more plausibly, ‘‘ What possible object can God or 
Nature have had in producing so transitory and un- 
satisfactory a world?” The plan and design of 
creation to which theories of evolution and the 
realisation of the infinitude of space and time give 
a vaster compass than former generations dreamed of, 
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suggest the question, is the individual life alone so 
fleeting and so frail amongst the eternal forces of 
material Nature? Will it for ever be subject to 
limitations: of Time and Space? Some few excep- 
tional souls may share Lucretius’s feeling that man 
ought, at the end of his three score and ten years 
(Lucretius himself had a much shorter life), to quit life 
as willingly as a sated guest ‘rises from table; but in 
practice the only thing that has enabled men and 
women to face death without terror has been the 
belief in a better life to come. This belief animated 
Socrates as much as the Christian martyrs, and how- 
ever vaguely expressed—Socrates himself does not 
get beyond ékei e& écecOa:—is different in kind from the 
Homeric belief of a melancholy continuation of life in 
the dim twilight of Elysium. 

Whether any kind of optimism would be possible 
without a belief in immortality is a question depend- 
ing on our definition of optimism. Resignation or 
acquiescence in inevitable evil or shortcoming may be 
the nearest approach to happiness that is attainable, 
as Buddhist philosophers believe, but the ordinary 
human mind asks for some more positive happiness, 
and cannot accept as optimism any belief that does 
not anticipate for all—it may be only ‘‘at last” and 
“far off”—some such positive happiness. Christianity 
anticipates such happiness for the good, and has never 
been rigid in excluding the idea of a gradual purga- 
tion of most, if not all, of those who are not good ; 
and by virtue of this belief may be called optimistic, 
whatever Schopenhauer may say to the contrary. 

The creed of rational optimism is expressed in 
many parts of Tennyson’s /z Alemorzan. Though 
he warns us that his brief lays must not be taken as 
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closing grave doubts or proposing answers to serious 
questions, I think it may be truly said that Tennyson's 
“ swallow-flights of song” do touch upon all the most 
important considerations in favour of natural religion 
and rational optimism. For instance, how can our 
exquisite enjoyment of the beauties of external nature, 
of “this round of green, this orb of flame,” be ex- 
plained “if earth is darkness at the core, and dust 
and ashes all that is”?! Or could human affections 
in their higher forms of manifestation last, if we were 
once convinced that our life and death were nothing 
more than a part of the process shown in “the moan- 
ings of the homeless sea,”? or “the sound of streams 
that swift or slow draw down AZonian hills”? And 
humbly, with a full sense of our ignorance, as “an 
infant crying for the light,” he faintly trusts the larger 
hope that not one living creature of all those so won- 
derfully framed and organised shall in the end be 
“cast as rubbish to the void.” And less faintly he 
believes, though here too the answer to our doubts is 
hidden “behind the veil,” that man, the last work of 
Nature, with “splendid purpose in his eyes,” with his 
psalms of praise and great fanes of prayer, who is 
impelled to think that God loves him, who has suf- 
fered and fought so often for truth and justice, must 
have something in him besides the part that will one 
day be ‘blown about the desert dust, or seal’d within 
the iron hills.’’° 

Again in the starlight winter night the thought 
occurs, ‘Long sleeps the summer in the seed,” God 
has long time in which to bring in the closing cycle 
rich in good, and the peace and goodwill told of by 
the Christmas bells, though slow in their working 


1 Canto xxxiv. 2 Canto xxxv. 3 Cantos liii, and liv. 
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and often frustrated, are yet gradually ringing out 
evil and ringing in good, and may be trusted to con- 
tinue this work in the future. Towards the end of 
the poem we come upon a more definite expression 
of hope in progress towards good. In sweet April 
weather ‘the songs, the stirring air, the life re-orient 
out of dust, cry through the sense to hearten trust in 
that which made the world so fair.”’ This thought 
we have met with vaguely before; he now follows it 
up with a theory of progress in the fine canto begin- 
ning ‘Contemplate all this work of Time.’”* 
They say, 
The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man ; 


Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 

If so he type this work of time 


Within himself, from more to more; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 

Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 


To shape and use. 


The progress here celebrated is the work of the 
hands of God that come out of darkness and reach 
through nature, moulding men.* And what enables 
the poet to believe in it is Love—the friendship for 
his lost companion that has grown and mellowed into 


1 Cantos civ. and cv. 3 Canto cxvii. 
2 Canto cxv. 4 Canto cxxiil. 
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sympathy for his kind; within the court of Love, 
encompassed by his faithful guard, he hears a sentinel 
who whispers to the worlds of space in the deep night 
that all is well, and believes this voice, however 
threatening may be the aspect of the world. No 
doubt there will be eddies in the flood of onward 
time and throned races may degrade— 


Yet, O ye mysteries of good, 


Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Fear, 
If all your office had to do 
With old results that look like new ; 

If this were all your mission here, 


To draw, to sheathe a useless sword, 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies, 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 

To change the bearing of a word, 


To shift an arbitrary power, 
To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old bareness picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower ; 


Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil co-operant to an end.? 


And the poem ends with a prayer to the ever- Haig 
Will that works with us and can make our deeds pure.’ 

Put into prose, the creed of rational optimism seems 
to me to be much as follows. The world was created 
on some plan to carry out some design existing in the 
Creator’s mind. This is the ener proposition. 
Whether the design is beneficent is a point on which 
there is conflicts evidence. Science has made it 
clear that there has been evolution in nature and 
society, progress from lower to higher organisms, 


1 Cantos Cxxv.—CXXVIl. 2 Canto cxxx. In recent editions the 
number of all the later stanzas is one higher. 
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from lower to higher ideals; but in spite of this there 
has always been, and still is, a vast quantity of misery 
and cruelty in the world, and the progress itself has 
been often accomplished by hard and merciless 
methods, and death has been one of its essential 
factors. Sympathy for the weak and suffering, which 
is in some degree implanted in our human nature, and 
which the progress we are considering tends to in- 
crease and make keener, leads us to hope there will 
be another world in which the undeserved sufferings 
of this world will be compensated, and good and evil 
dispensed more justly. The fact that this sympathy 
with suffering and desire of justice exists in our 
nature is some evidence that our Creatoris also kind 
and just; for how can mortal man be more merciful 
or just than his Maker? If the Maker of the world 
is good and just, and has power over His creation 
(of which we can hardly doubt, though Mill was 
driven, by the difficulties of other theories, reluctantly 
to doubt it), His design must have been beneficent, 
and there must be another world to redress the im- 
perfections of this. If such other world is granted, 
it would not be absolutely inconceivable that the 
world we now see might grow worse and worse till 
it perished altogether; but such a result would be 
extremely improbable, and a gradual improvement 
would be the more natural method of carrying out 
a beneficent design. And a gradual improvement 
observation of the course of history will show to have 
been the rule, not one so rapid or universal as some 
zealous apostles of progress would maintain, nor one 
(God forbid) that would justify us in a self-complacent 
depreciation of our fathers, but one that warrants the 
opinion that the world has been, as a rule and allow- 
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ing for irruptions of barbarians and such other “ vast 
eddies in the flood of onward time,” as Tennyson 
alludes to, better and happier at any time we choose 
than it was a century before. 

The pessimist may, of course, if he believes in 
another world, hold that everything has grown and 
is growing worse in this world, and yet that the 
design of its Creator was beneficent. This, as*I have 
indicated earlier, appears to have been the view of the 
author of the Apocalypse, and, in a less degree, of 
St. Paul. But the pessimists of the present day would 
generally take a different line and hold that, if the 
world had a creator, his design is unascertainable. 
They would dwell on the opinion of scientific men 
that our planet is losing heat and that the cooling 
process will go on till all life is frozen out of existence, 
or that the hydrogen will escape from it as it has from 
the moon and leave it airless and waterless. The 
existence of life on the earth, they would say, is prob- 
ably due to an accident, and an accident may bring 
it toan end. Whether there is life anywhere else is 
not and never can be known. How life and will 
came to exist without a living will in the Creator is 
a question that cannot be answered ; they must be 
taken as ultimate facts. If they are assumed, the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest 
will account for the progress that has already taken 
place, and that may continue until the cooling process 
has paralysed human energies sufficiently to stop it. 
Then a rapid degeneration will set in; the last con- 
scious creatures that retain any power of reflecting on 
themselves and their destiny will look back on the 
history of a few thousand years and see that man and 
his achievements have been a mere casual episode in 
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the drama played by the gigantic material forces, 
whose action constitutes the real history of the 
universe. 

Such a theory as this that I have sketched is not 
necessarily inconsistent with morality, but it is not 
unlikely to suggest to its adherents that in a world 
created with no design, leading to nothing and of 
comparatively short continuance, the wise course for 
the strong man, the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” the Napoleon 
or Bismarck, is to second Nature in her process of 
evolution, to secure the survival of the fittest or 
strongest, that is of himself, by subordinating the 
interests of others to his own. 

Such a picture of philosophical selfishness is the 
subject of Alphonse Daudet’s play La Lutte pour la 
Vie; it appears also to be the leading principle of 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s strange rhapsody A/so sprach 
Zarathustra. \t is of course destructive, wherever 
prevalent, to all growth of private or public virtue, 
being nearly the same as the old doctrine combated 
by Plato in the Repudlic, that justice is the will of 
the stronger. Every one in his own experience of the 
world must have frequently met with this overbearing 
selfishness in practice. In order to check or diminish 
it, which is the duty of all who desire the good of the 
world, it is essential not to surrender the field to the 
pessimists, but it would not be wise to ignore the 
strength of their case. The world is not a place 
where sweet reasonableness generally prevails; it is a 
scene of never-ceasing strife, of severe competition 
An optimism too ready to accept comforting con- 
clusions may mislead us. We say with the Psalmist 
that the eyes of all wait on God, who gives them 
their meat in due season, but we must not conceal the 
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fact that too often what is given is the power to devour 
their weaker fellow-creatures, while even the more 
innocent food supplied by the vegetable world can 
only be secured by the merciless destruction of the 
locust and the mildew, and the countless insect 
plagues that compete with us for it. Or if in another 
psalm we sing of the lions roaring after their prey, 
who seek their meat from God, surely they do not 
make their request in a tone or spirit that becomes 
a creature addressing its creator, but rather in that 
attributed to a famous Oxford don, who was said to 
make his humble petitions to Almighty God in a tone 
of indignant remonstrance. 

Such thoughts as these should moderate any exulta- 
tion we may be tempted to feel at the progress of the 
world, but we should do wrong if we dwelt too much 
on these more painful aspects of the great question 
before us. If we take as wide and patient a survey 
as possible of the facts of the world, we shall, I think, 
come to a conclusion, modest perhaps and far from 
positive, that may be expressed in the last words of 
another psalm, the one that treats of God's dealings 
with mankind: “Whoso is wise will ponder these 
things, and they shall understand the lovingkindness 


of the Lord.” 


IV 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 


ADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU is one 
of our undoubted Twickenham celebrities. She 
lived in Savile House from 1720 or ’21 till 1739, and 
frequently mentions it in her correspondence. It has 
perhaps been unfortunate for her reputation with 
posterity that she ever came here: for her relations 
with Pope, which were both cause and effect of her 
residence here, have done much to prejudice her 
character, while a later Twickenham resident, Horace 
Walpole, is another of her bitterest traducers. Though 
a great deal her enemies said of her was invented 
or grossly exaggerated, I am afraid I shall not be 
able to show that she was an exemplary or amiable 
lady ; but she was a personage of considerable literary 
and social distinction, and was mixed up with many 
interesting people, and perhaps an hour or two may 
not be ill spent in her company. 

As to the sources of our information about her, the 
paramount authority are her own letters. How these 
were originally published, and whether some of them 
were not forgeries, are mysterious questions of literary 
history into which I need not enter in this paper. In 
1837 Lord Wharncliffe, her great-grandson, into 
whose possession a great part of her MSS. had come, 
published a complete edition of her letters and other 
writings, but he appears to have taken little care as 
to the correctness of his text, and it was not till 1861 
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that a really correct edition from the original MSS., 
which are still in existence in the possession of Lord 
Harrowby (also a descendant of Lady Mary), was 
brought out by Mr. Moy Thomas. One of the most 
valuable parts of its contents are certain “ Introduc- 
tory Anecdotes” which Lady Louisa Stuart, a daughter 
of Lord Bute, the favourite and Prime Minister of 
George II], and granddaughter of Lady Mary, con- 
tributed to Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of 1837. Lady 
Louisa was then a very old lady (she was ninety-four 
when she died in 1851), and had been a valued friend 
and correspondent of Sir W. Scott. Many letters to 
and from her are printed in Lockhart’s Lzfe of Scott, 
or in the two volumes of Famzliar Letters published 
in 1894; but she wrote nothing brighter or more 
charming than the Jntroductory Anecdotes of the 
Life and Times of her Grandmother. There is 
another useful modern book about Lady Mary : Sedec¢ 
Passages from her Letters ; with a Connecting Narra- 
tive by Arthur A. Ropes, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. For other sources 1 will only 
mention the discussions as to her relations with Pope 
in the third and fifth volumes of Elwin and Court- 
hope’s great edition of Pope, especially in the fifth 
chapter of Mr. Courthope’s Lzfe of Pope in Vou. 
and in the first volume of Dilke’s Papers of @ Critic. 
Lady Mary was born in 1689, the year after the 
Revolution that placed William and Mary on the 
throne: she was just a year younger than Pope. Pee 
father was Evelyn Pierrepont, a younger brother of 
the Earl of Kingston, and became Earl of Kingston 
himself, when she was a child. In the Civil War the 
Pierreponts had done what other prudent families did 
—the Earl of Kingston of that day adhered to the 
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King, who created him Marquis of Dorchester, and 
his brother, Lady Mary’s great-grandfather, nick- 
named ‘‘ Wise William,” took the side of the Parlia- 
ment. The earldom in time came to two of the 
grandsons of Wise William, and Queen Anne, in 
whose reign Evelyn, Earl of Kingston, Lady Mary's 
father, was a busy politician, revived in his person the 
title of Marquis of Dorchester. George I, in 1715, 
created him Duke of Kingston. He was a Whig, as 
his grandfather had been, and Lady Mary inherited 
his politics, and was, as we shall see, always very 
hostile to Jacobites and Tories. Her mother was 
Lady Mary Fielding, a daughter of the Earl of Den- 
bigh, and first cousin to Edmund Fielding, the father 
of the great novelist Henry Fielding, who also is one 
of our Twickenham celebrities. 

Her father, Lord Kingston or Dorchester, as he 
was called during the time his daughter lived under 
his care, was a self-indulgent man of fashion and 
politician, and is said to have taken little heed of the 
three little daughters and one son who were left to 
him when his wife died in 1692, the eldest, Lady 
Mary, being only three years old. Lady Mary never 
speaks of him with affection; but there is rather a 
pretty story of his pride in her when she was a little 
girl of seven. The Kitcat, the fashionable Whig 
club of which he was a member, were meeting to 
choose the “toasts of the year,” i.e. the beautiful and 
fashionable ladies whose healths were to be drunk 
during the year at their meetings ; and Lord Kingston 
nominated his little daughter, saying “that she was 
far prettier than any lady on their list. The other 
members demurred, because the rules of the Club 
forbade them to elect a beauty whom they had never 
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seen. ‘Then you shall see her,’ cried he, and in the 
gaiety of the moment sent orders home to have her 
finely dressed and brought to him at the tavern, where 
she was received with acclamations, her claim unani- 
mously allowed, her health drunk by every one present, 
and her name engraved in due form upon a drinking 
glass. The company consisting of some of the most 
eminent men in England, she went from the lap of 
one poet or patriot or statesman to the arms of 
another, was feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed 
with caresses, and, what perhaps already pleased her 
better than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly 
extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too 
poor a word to express her sensations ; they amounted 
to ecstasy ; never again, throughout her whole future 
life, did she pass so happy a day.” 

This is Lady Louisa Stuart’s account of the inci- 
dent; here is another fragment from that lady’s 
anecdotes, describing Lady Mary's life at Thoresby, 
her father’s place in Notts, when she was some ten 
years older: “Lord Dorchester, having no wife to 
do the honours of his table at Thoresby, imposed that 
task on his eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily 
strength for the office, which in those days required 
no small share. For the mistress of a country house 
was not only to invite—that is, urge and tease—her 
company to eat more than human throats could con- 
veniently swallow, but to carve every dish, when 
chosen, with her own hands. The greater the lady, 
the more indispensable the duty. Each joint was 
carried up in its turn, to be operated upon by her, 
and her alone, since the peers and knights on either 
hand were so far from being bound to offer their 
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assistance, that the very master of the house, posted 
opposite to her, might not act as her croupier ; his 
department was to push the bottle after dinner. As 
for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable 
among them—the curate or subaltern or squire’s 
younger brother, if suffered through her neglect to 
help himself to a slice of the mutton placed before 
him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone 
home an affronted man, half inclined to give a wrong 
vote at the next election. There were then professed 
carving-masters, who taught young ladies the art 
scientifically ; from one of whom Lady Mary said she 
took lessons three times a week, that she might be 
perfect on her father’s public days, when, in order to 
perform her functions .without interruption, she was 
forced to eat her own dinner alone an hour or two 
beforehand.” 

We have some few letters written by Lady Mary, 
when still quite young, full of the news of the day 
when she was in town, but more usually full of the 
French or English romances she was reading, or of 
her studies of Latin or Italian. Some of these were 
written to a dear friend of her own age, ‘“‘ Mrs. Anne 
Wortley” in the language of those days, whom we 
should call Miss Anne Wortley. They are but few, 
for Anne Wortley died young, when their corre- 
spondence had lasted barely two years. While it 
lasted, it was fast and furious and overwhelmingly 
affectionate on both sides, and it had important con- 
sequences on Lady Mary’s future. Anne Wortley 
had a brother a good deal older than herself, and after 
a time it becomes evident to us, though slowly and 
mysteriously, from the cautious habits of letter-writers 
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of those days, who hardly ever sign their name or 
mention other persons save by initials, for fear their 
letters might fall into hands they were not intended 
for, that under his sister’s name the gentleman is 
making violent love to Lady Mary, and that she is 
replying to him, in a colder and more matter-of-fact 
style, but with perfect intelligence, in letters addressed 
to his sister. On the sister’s death in 1709 the corre- 
spondence between the lovers becomes direct, though 
mystery is still affected. The letters are, perhaps, 
the most curious love-letters ever written. Mr. Ropes 
says that they consist mainly of excellent reasons why 
they should not marry. It is almost as if each were 
trying to secure the power of saying, ‘I told you so,” 
if they did not prove happy together. Before follow- 
ing up the romance, we ought to know a little about 
the gentleman, Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu. His 
father was Mr. Sidney Montagu, a younger son of 
Lord Sandwich, the famous admiral of Charles II’s 
time, who married a Yorkshire heiress, the daughter 
of Sir Francis Wortley, and assumed her name. The 
Wortleys were owners of the famous estate of Wharn- 
cliffe Chase, near Sheffield, the scene of the legend 
of the Dragon of Wantley. Sidney Montagu had so 
ill-treated his wife that, long before the time we are 
speaking of, she had been forced to demand a separa- 
tion from him. Here is Lady Louisa Stuart’s account 
of him from her mother Lady Bute’s recollections: 
“Mr. Sidney Montagu had not breathed the atmo- 
sphere of Charles II’s reign during his best years 
without inhaling some of its poison. This old gentle- 
man and the scene surrounding him were distinctly 
recollected by his granddaughter (Lady Bute). She 
described him as a large, rough-looking man, with a 
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huge flapped hat, seated majestically in his elbow- 
chair, talking very loud and swearing boisterously at 
his servants. While beside him sat a venerable figure, 
meek and benign in aspect, with silver locks over- 
shadowed by a black velvet cap. This was his brother 
the pious Dean Montagu (of Durham), who every 
now and then fetched a deep sigh, and cast his eyes 
upward, as if silently beseeching Heaven to pardon 
the profane language which he condemned, but durst 
not reprove. Unlike as they were in their habits and 
their morals, the two brothers commonly lived to- 
gether * 

Edward Wortley Montagu (most commonly spoken 
of by his contemporaries as simply Mr. Wortley) was 
entirely unlike his father. He was the most decorous 
and business-like of men. He was at the time we 
first come across him in Lady Mary’s letters about 
thirty years old. He was a very great friend of 
Addison, who was a few years his senior, and in the 
same set of literary politicians to which Addison, 
Steele, and Garth belonged. ‘‘He was a good 
scholar, and had a passion,” Lady Louisa Stuart tells 
us, ‘‘for polite literature.” We do not know much of 
his early meetings with Lady Mary, but he would 
almost seem from his sister’s letters (of which the 
original drafts in his handwriting are said to be still 
extant) to have been captivated more by her learning 
and wit than by her personal attractions. He had 
helped Addison and Steele in the Tatler, and in 
particular in a paper of Steele’s written in 1710 on 
the folly of marriage settlements endowing unborn 
children with fortunes. This unfortunate paper for 
long prevented the course of true love from running 
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smooth. For when he made formal proposals to 
Lord Dorchester for his daughter’s hand, and these 
were very graciously received, it appeared that one 
thing Lord Dorchester was most anxious about was 
that there should be such settlements as to prevent 
any risk of his grandchildren being left beggars. On 
this point he showed an obstinacy that we should 
hardly have expected from so careless a father. 
Edward Wortley was equally obstinate, and neither 
of the lovers seems to have contemplated the possi- 
bility of a compromise. So, when her father would 
not consent to a marriage without settlements, their 
correspondence soon begins to discuss in a practical 
and business-like manner, though of course with the 
usual vagueness and mysteriousness, which became 
more than ever advisable in so delicate a matter, the 
question of elopement. The discussion might per- 
haps have gone on for long, if Lord Dorchester had 
not expedited matters by choosing a husband for his 
daughter—a Mr. K., from Ireland, whose name it is 
rather strange that the industry of editors has never 
been able to discover—and insisting, in the manner 
of Squire Western, that she should marry him at 
once. One night in August, 1712, the elopement 
came off; we do not know the circumstances or the 
place, but it was probably from West Dean, near 
Salisbury, where Lord Dorchester had a house, anda 
Mrs. Thistlethwayte, a lady in the same neighbour- 
hood, with whom Lady Mary afterwards, when in 
Turkey, corresponded, assisted in it. There had been 
a talk of Mr. Wortley bringing a coach and six and 
a marriage licence under her window ; but that was 
when it was intended to be accomplished at Acton, 
near London; at West Dean it is probable that, in 
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her father’s absence, the marriage was quietly per- 
formed, perhaps in Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s house at 
Winterslow.' 

Lord Dorchester never altogether forgave his 
daughter, and could not have been expected, after 
her open defiance of him, to be liberal in the allow- 
ance he made her. Both Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary 
were in after years satirised as miserly ; and there is 
more evidence for this charge than for most of the 
others that Pope or Horace Walpole made against 
them. But in the affair of their marriage they had 
acted with the most romantic disregard for money, 
and their early married life was full of privations. 
They were for a time in a hired house at Middle- 
thorpe, in Yorkshire, very ill-furnished and almost 
without servants ; more often they were paying visits 
at Hinchinbrook (Lord Sandwich’s), Wharncliffe, or 
the Deanery at Durham, and often separate. While 
Lady Mary was at Middlethorpe alone, came the 
news of Queen Anne’s death and fears of a Jacobite 
invasion from the North, which made her think of 
taking refuge with Lord Carlisle’s daughters at Castle 
Howard. But the accession of George I and the 
departure of the Tory Ministers of Queen Anne's 
later years opened a prospect of advancement in 
politics to Mr. Wortley, if he could only get a seat in 
Parliament, and Lady Mary’s practical mind set itself 
busily to work to secure this object, so that her letters 
at this time, as has been remarked, read like those of 
an election agent. From 1707 till 1713 Mr. Wortley 
had sat for Lord Sandwich’s pocket borough of 
Huntingdon, but at the election consequent on the 
new reign his father insisted on his prior right and 
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ousted him, and after trying to get put in for York, 
Newark, Aldburgh, and other places, he was at last 
elected for Westminster. At the same time Lord 
Halifax, the Lord Treasurer, who was a relation, 
appointed him a Lord of the Treasury, and as he 
was the only member of the Board, except perhaps 
Halifax, who could speak French, the language in 
which George I communicated with his English sub- 
jects, it was thought that he was likely to be an 
important person at Court. George I, however, took 
little or no interest in domestic affairs, and felt no 
want of a French-speaking Lord of the Treasury. 
But Lady Mary appears to have been a fersona graia 
at Court, and, what was remarkable, as much so with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales as with the old 
King. With the Princess, afterwards the good Queen 
Caroline, she corresponded when in Turkey. Her 
husband’s knowledge of French was probably one of 
the reasons for his selection in 1716 for the Embassy 
to Turkey, an event that was important in Lady 
Mary’s life, as giving her the most favourable oppor- 
tunity that could have offered for bringing out her 
special talents. | 

In the letters to Mr. Wortley before their marriage 
she constantly harps upon the idea that when married 
they might travel or live abroad. She did not care 
for the expense of a house in London, but thought 
that both of them would soon tire of life at a country 
house. Travelling abroad always appears as a pleasing 
alternative, and the pleasure she actually derived from 
it is plain in every page of the letters from Turkey. 
Horace Walpole, a good judge of letter-writing, pro- 
nounced these letters not so good as her letters to 
her sister Lady Mar, i.e. those written to her from 
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London and Twickenham after her return from the 
East, and full, like Horace Walpole’s own, of the 
gossip of society. But I confess that to my mind the 
letters from Turkey, including those on her journey 
overland to it and on her voyage back, are the best 
she wrote. I like Lady Mary pleased and enthusiastic 
better than Lady Mary hard and cynical. Their style 
as pieces of English composition seems to me excel- 
lent, and the courage and cheerfulness with which she 
faced the very considerable difficulties of her journey, 
and her energy in exploring Turkish cities and Turkish 
life, and collecting all the knowledge that fell in her 
way, seems to me the most admirable of her qualities. 
An Embassy to the Grand Signior, as the Sultan 
was then commonly called, was in those days an affair 
of very great ceremony and splendour. Both Mr. 
Wortley and Lord Paget, who went on a similar 
mission in 1698, are said to have taken a train of 
300 horses over the plains of Hungary and Servia. 
Madame de Bonnac, the wife of the French ambas- 
sador, a young French lady of the very bluest blood, 
a daughter of the Duc de Biron, whom Lady Mary 
met and made friends with at Adrianople and Pera, 
never went anywhere without her guards, twenty-four 
footmen, gentlemen ushers, etc., ‘not to mention a 
coachful of attending damsels yclep’d maids of honour.” 
Mr. Wortley was sent out to endeavour to make peace 
between the Grand Signior and the Emperor; it is 
probable that M. de Bonnac was instructed to do his 
best to keep the war going, for during all this period 
the Turks were in alliance with the French, and made 
diversions on the eastern frontier of Austria to pre- 
vent the Emperor from concentrating his forces against 
France in the west of Europe. The Turkish power 
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was then by no means as effete, though its govern- 
ment was as corrupt as it is now. Only some thirty- 
three years before this a Turkish army had fought its 
way to the walls of Vienna, and was only prevented 
from taking the city by the heroism of John Sobieski. 
Since that Belgrade, the frontier fortress, had been 
taken and retaken: it was in the hands of the Turks 
when Mr. Wortley passed through it, but was taken 
from them during his stay in Turkey. The Sultan, 
Achmet III, was an unworthy descendant of the 
Grand Signior who had led his army to Vienna; he 
had attained the throne, it was suspected, by the 
murder of his brother Mustapha. Pope’s line, ‘‘ Bear 
like the Turk no brother near the throne,” was prob- 
ably written in reference to him; his Government 
was, Lady Mary says, ‘‘ bloody and avaricious” ; she 
was ‘‘apt to believe the Turks were very impatient to 
see the end of it.” But he was a soldier who spent 
much of his life under canvas, though his tents were 
nearly as large and as splendid as palaces; and he 
had achieved the important triumph of driving the 
Venetians out of the Morea. He appeared to Lady 
Mary to be miserably unhappy. She wishes some of 
the English Jacobites, with their ideas of passive 
obedience, could be sent out to Turkey to see an 
absolute monarchy in practice. ‘It is hard to judge 
whether prince, people, or ministers are most miser- 
able.” It was not, indeed, in those days, as now, 
the Sultan himself and the palace favourites who 
oppressed the subjects. The Sultan, his Vizier, and 
his pashas were all but tools in the hands of the 
Janissaries, the standing army formed of Christian 
captives forced to become Moslems, and more fanatical 
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than those who were born such, who had been the 
instrument of all the Turkish victories for more than 
three hundred years, and now were ready to assassinate 
any minister or pasha who attempted to check their 
licence. 

I should make my paper inordinately long if I gave 
anything like a full account of these famous letters. 
I can only recommend all to read them. I should 
perhaps say here that the letters were not printed from 
those actually sent to her friends, but from copies 
carefully preserved by herself; and there is reason to 
doubt whether they are correct copies of those she 
sent, or whether the persons they purport to be written 
to (who can sometimes only be conjectured, owing to 
the custom I have referred to before of leaving proper 
names in blank) were those with whom she actually 
corresponded. We know that through her life she 
kept a full journal, which was destroyed after her 
death by her daughter, and the most probable account 
of the printed letters seems to be that they were 
copied from this... Her correspondents are her sister 
Frances, who had married in 1714 the Earl of Mar, 
the same who in the next year had been leader of the 
Jacobite rebellion in the Highlands, and had been 
obliged to go into exile; Pope; Congreve the 
dramatist, now an old man; the Princess of Wales; 
Lady Bristol; Mrs. Thistlethwayte, and others. 

I will mention only a few things in the letters— 
first the contrast between the leisurely travelling of 
those days and our railway speed. Lady Mary landed 
at Rotterdam on one of the first days in August, and 
did not reach Vienna till September 3. From Vienna 
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they had to go back to Hanover to see King George | 
before continuing their journey, and this took them 
nearly till the end of December. The accounts of 
German society at Ratisbon, Vienna, and Hanover 
are very curious. The postal arrangements were so 
irregular that the ‘“pacquet” from Prague was tied 
behind the ambassador’s chaise, and in that manner 
conveyed to Dresden. ‘The secrets of half the 
country,” Lady Mary says, ‘“‘were at my mercy.”* At 
Hanover she is astonished to find hothouse-grown 
oranges and lemons and pineapples, which she calls 
‘“ananas,” and evidently had never tasted in England.” 
Towards the end of December she was again in 
Vienna, and early in January she started for Turkey. 
Old Prince Eugene, the general who had fought so 
much by the side of Marlborough, and whom she and 
her husband saw often at Vienna, tried hard to per- 
suade them not to go till the Danube was thawed, 
and painted the horrors of the snowy plains of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania in colours that made Lady 
Mary feel uneasy. But her remarkable courage was 
not deterred by all she heard, and when she reached 
Peterwaradin at the end of January she was astonished 
to think how little she had suffered—the sledges on 
which their carriages were mounted helping to make 
the travelling pleasant. She mentions, without any 
hint of fear, the. warnings they had that the woods 
near Essek were “scarcely passable, and very 
dangerous from the vast quantity of wolves that 
hoard in them.”? She confesses, indeed, having been 
“uneasy ” when after starting from Peterwaradin with 
150 Imperial cavalry they were met on the way to 
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Belgrade by 250 Turks,’ who, however, did not fight, 
but simply received the ambassador from their enemies 
and yave a formal receipt for him. Towards the end 
of March, after nearly three months’ travelling, they 
reached Adrianople, which the Sultan preferred as a 
residence to Constantinople. She tells the Princess 
of Wales that she was almost in tears every day to 
see the insolences of the Janissaries to the poor 
people in the villages they passed through ;* some of 
those who supplied twenty waggons to bring the 
ambassador's baggage from Belgrade were sent away 
without any payment, and came round the house that 
Lady Mary was in, “weeping and tearing their hair 
and beards in the most pitiable manner,” and all to no 
purpose ; for whatever the ambassador might have 
given to comfort them would certainly have been 
intercepted by the soldiers. The oppression of the 
country people was a distressing sight. But once 
arrived at Adrianople, Lady Mary bids adieu to all 
such sad thoughts, and throws herself with keen 
enjoyment into the scenes of enchantment that 
Eastern life presented to her, with its splendour of 
jewels and clothing, the beauty of its gardens, its 
fruits and flowers, its poetry and music, and above all, 
the beauty of the ladies of the Court. She at once 
adopted a Turkish dress, and used to ride in a Turkish 
coach. The description she gives Lady Mar® of her 
Turkish dress does not answer to the very becoming 
dress she wears in Richardson’s portrait, that was 
No. 250 in the catalogue of the National Portrait 
Exhibition at South Kensington in 1867; but I think 
that the cap in the picture may be intended for the 
talpock, ‘“‘ which is in winter of fine velvet embroidered 
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with pearls or diamonds—is fixed on one side of the 
head, hanging a little way down, with a gold tassel, 
and bound on either side with a circle of diamonds or 
4 rich embroidered handkerchief.” Her interest in 
Oriental life is full of intelligence: she is constantly 
reminded, by what she sees and by her studies of 
Turkish literature, of Homer or the Song of Solo- 
mon, and writes to Pope to point out these resem- 
blances. She had been only a few days at Adrianople 
when we find her full of the value of inoculation. “I 
am going to tell youa thing,” she writes to Miss Chis- 
well? “that will, I am sure, make you wish yourself 
here. The small-pox, so fatal and so general amongst 
us, is here entirely harmless by the invention of 27- 
grafting. There is a set of old women who make it 
their business to perform the operation every autumn, 
‘n the month of September, when the great heat is 
abated. People send to one another to know if any 
of their family has a mind to have the small-pox ; 
they make parties for this purpose, and when they are 
met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together) the old 
woman comes with a nutshell full of the matter of the 
best sort of small-pox, and asks what veins you please 
to have opened. She immediately rips open that you 
offer to her with a large needle (which gives you no 
more pain than a common scratch), and puts into the 
vein as much venom as can lie upon the head of her 
needle, and after binds up the little wound with a hol- 
low bit of shell, and in this manner opens four or five 
veins. The Grecians have commonly the superstition 
of opening one in the middle of the forehead, in each 
arm, and on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross ; 
but this has a very ill effect, all these wounds leaving 
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little scars, and is not done by those who are not 
superstitious, who choose to have them in the legs or 
that part of the arm that is concealed. The children 
or young patients play together all the rest of the day, 
and are in perfect health to the eighth. Then the fever 
begins to seize them, and they keep their bed two 
days, very seldom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never 
mark, and in eight days’ time they are as well as be- 
fore their illness. Every year thousands undergo this 
operation ; and the French ambassador says pleasantly 
that they take the small-pox here by way of diversion, 
as they take the waters in other countries. There is 
no example of any one that has died in it; and you 
may believe I am very well satisfied of the safety of 
the experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear 
little son.” And accordingly the little Edward 
Wortley Montagu was “ingrafted” before they 
returned to England. ‘The description is quite idyllic 
and pretty ; but it has a serious interest as the begin- 
ning in Western Europe of a medical revolution, 
which has ever since been and is still extending its 
sphere of operation over a greater and greater por- 
tion of the diseases that animal life is subject to. 

It is necessary to read history or biography to 
realise how great a scourge small-pox was in those 
times. The Stuart family in England and the Bour- 
bons in France lost member after member by it. - 
Lady Mary’s only brother had died of it, and the 
great Duke of Marlborough’s only son. Lady Mary 
herself had suffered from it, and has feelingly depicted 
in one of her ‘““Town Eclogues” the sorrows of a 
lady who had been disfigured by it, though it is said 
that the only disfigurement she herself suffered was 
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the loss of her eyelashes. Two brave women, Lady 
Mary at this time, and the Empress Catherine II at 
a later time in Russia, lent the force of their influence 
in the great world to the introduction of this benefi- 
cent invention of science. 

The Wortleys went on to Constantinople towards 
the end of May, 1717, and Lady Mary spent the 
summer of that year at the village of Belgrade, on the 
Bosporus, among surroundings that reminded her 
of the Elysian fields. She was in or near Constanti- 
nople till July, 1718. In the winter her daughter, 
afterwards Lady Bute, was born there. She taught her- 
self the Turkish language, and speaks warmly of the 
affection she felt for one or two ladies of the Court. 
In September, 1717, Addison, then Secretary of State, 
wrote to Mr. Wortley to tell him that he was recalled, 
and held out hopes of a sinecure place in the Treasury. 
He and Lady Mary left Pera accordingly in an Eng- 
lish frigate, which, after being driven out of its course 
to Tunis, and thus giving Lady Mary an opportunity 
of seeing the site of Carthage, landed them at Genoa, 
from which they came over the Mont Cenis, and by 
Lyons to Paris. Lady Mary was distressed at the 
crowds of starving beggars who everywhere thronged 
the roads in France, and she expresses a most patri- 
otic dislike of the French generally, but admits Paris 
to have in certain respects the advantage of London.’ 
At Paris she was pleasingly surprised to meet her 
sister Lady Mar. After narrowly escaping going to 
the bottom in crossing from Calais to Dover, she 
reached England at the end of October, 1718. 

For the next twenty-one years, till 1739, she was in 


1 In 1739, when she was next in France, she bears witness to the im- 
mense improvement in the state of the people, which she attributes to 
the peaceful government of Cardinal Fleury. 
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England, and an important person in London society. 
Her husband was for most of his time in Parliament, 
sitting at one time for Huntingdon, at another time 
for Peterborough; he probably held some sinecure 
office, such as that on which Horace Walpole lived so 
comfortably, but he never again held any position of 
power in the Government. Sir R. Walpole, who 
from 1715 to 1742 was omnipotent in the country, 
though belonging to the same party with Mr. 
Wortley, was his personal enemy, and Lady Mary 
cordially reciprocated Walpole’s dislike. When, just 
before Walpole was driven from power, an inquiry 
into his conduct as Minister was voted by the House 
of Commons, a grossly unjust rider that he should be 
excluded from the House while the inquiry was going 
on was moved by Mr. Wortley. Lord Stanhope, in 
his 7zstory, says on this occasion, ‘‘ The mover 
of this last proposal, Mr. Wortley Montagu, was 
a gentleman of immense property,’ and consequent 
weight upon his contemporaries, but only known to 
posterity as the husband of the British Sévigné. He 
appears to have combined very moderate talents with 
most overweening vanity”; and he goes on to say 
that a paper is said to be in existence containing a 
speech written out, which was evidently intended to 
be read from inside his hat, and that the MS. pre- 
scribes minutely where he is to look round, where to 
raise his arm, and where to pause and cough. If 
such a speech was written out for him, I think we 
may reasonably guess that the clever lady who 
appears to have been always a devoted wife to him 
had a hand in its composition. But for some time 


1 His father had died in 1727, and he had succeeded to the great 
Wharncliffe estates. 
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after the Turkish mission we hear very little of Mr. 
Wortley. In 1721 another series of Lady Mary’s 
letters commences—those to her sister, Lady Mar, 
who in that year went to Paris to join her exiled 
husband. One would like to look upon Mar as a 
chivalrous Highland chieftain loyal to a fallen cause. 
But I fear it would more correspond to the truth 
to call him a double-dyed traitor, for there is little 
doubt he was at this time betraying the secrets of the 
Pretender to the Hanoverian Government, and, so 
far as he was able, betraying George I’s secrets to 
the Pretender. There is no doubt that Lady Mar’s 
letters to her sister were frequently intercepted. If 
the Government also opened Lady Mary’s letters, 
the chronicle of scandal they contained must have 
been highly amusing reading to the Post-office clerks. 
The letters to Lady Mar, as I have already said, 
contrast unfavourably with those from ‘Turkey. 
They are hard, and at times almost incredibly 
cynical. One is inclined to set her down as heartless, 
godless, and hopeless, when she enlarges on all the 
wickedness she sees going on around her, and then 
says how happy she could be in the world if it were 
not for the shadow of old age coming on, and behind 
old age the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 
Yet there are redeeming points in this correspond- 
ence. Her affection for Lady Mar is undoubtedly 
genuine, and when her other sister, Lady Gower, 
dies, there is real tenderness in the account she 
gives of her last hours. Most of what I have to say 
about these letters is connected with her house at 
Twickenham, from which a number of them were 
written. Soon after she returned from Turkey she 
sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller for the portrait which is 


K 
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the frontispiece of Mr. Ropes’s book, a pretty picture, 
but which does not seem to me so distinguished as 
Richardson’s. Sir Godfrey lived at Whitton, and 
was churchwarden of Twickenham, and he seems to 
have had a house at Twickenham that was offered to 
Mr. Wortley. But it does not appear to have been 
the house that was actually taken, which was not then 
known by its present name of Saville House. ‘This 
is first mentioned in a letter of Pope’s written on 
March 16, 1720, not many months after he had come 
to live at Twickenham, and become, as he said, 
a““country poet. In’ this letter helsays,) Miao 
concern, that you should be settled in my neighbour- 
hood, has put me upon further inquiries, and I find 
there is a pretty good house in the town opposite to 
that which my Lord Wm. Pawlett has taken; ’tis 
the same that Lord Coventry lately had. If Mr. 
Wortley would come and see it, he'll know all the 
particulars. Though still, that which I think you 
both would like best, is the house in the field I spoke 
to him about, and which I think the prettiest thing 
imaginable.” Saville House was probably the first 
of these two houses, and Heath House, which is an 
old house, would have been Lord Wm. Pawlett’s. 
The Wortleys probably came to live in the house 
Pope had chosen in the summer of 1720; but both 
Pope and Lady Mary seldom date their letters. In 
a letter certainly belonging to 1721,’ she says, ‘(I am 
come hither in hopes of benefit from the air”; and in 
two letters of the same year she says, “I am still at 
Twickenham, where I pass my time in great indolence 
and sweetness,” and “I grew at last so weary of these 


birds of paradise” (Lord Hervey, Pope’s Lord Fanny, 
1 Letters and Works, I, p. 453. 
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and his newly married wife, who were “perpetually 
cooing” in her rooms in London), “that I Hed to 
Twickenham as much to avoid their persecutions as 
for my own health.” In September, 1721, she says,! 
“My time is melted away here in almost perpetual 
concerts.” Bononcini, a popular Italian composer, and 
Senesino and Anastasia Robinson,? the chief male 
and female opera singers of the day, were all lodging 
in the village. In another dateless letter, but which 
can be fixed to the late summer of 1722, she tells her 
sister, ‘““At this instant I am at Twickenham; Mr. 
Wortley has purchased the small habitation where 
you saw me. We propose to make some alterations. 
That and the education of my daughter are my chief 
amusements.” In a letter of 1723, again, “I am at 
Twickenham, where there is at this time more com- 
pany than at London,” and in the same year, 
“Twickenham is become so fashionable and the 
neighbourhood so much enlarged, that ’tis more like 
Tunbridge or the Bath than a country retreat.” Two 
of her neighbours here were the young Duke of 
Wharton, “the scorn and wonder of our days,” as 
Pope called him, and Lady Stafford, a French lady, 
the daughter of that Comtesse de Grammont, /a delle 
flamulton, whose face smiles still so sweetly upon us 
from the walls of Hampton Court. Of Lady Stafford, 
Horace Walpole, writing to George Montagu on 
July 22, 1751, says, with an unwonted burst of 
enthusiasm : “ She used to live at Twickenham when 


Lady Mary Wortley and the Duke of Wharton lived 


1 16,1, p. 459. an, 

2 Anastasia Robinson afterwards married (in 1735, not long before 
his death) Pope’s friend, the famous Lord Peterborough, of whom 
Pope wrote :— wire 

And he, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines. 
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there; she had more wit than both of them. What 
would I give to have had Strawberry Hill twenty 
years ago!” In 1725 Lady Mary had taken to 
riding on horseback, and had a horse that was fault- 
less. Apologising for not having written before, she 
says, ‘That short silence is occasioned by not having 
a moment unemployed at Twickenham; I pass many 
hours on horseback, and, Ill assure you, ride stag- 
hunting, which I know you'll stare to hear of. I 
have arrived to vast courage and skill that way, and 
am as well pleased with it as with the acquisition of 
a new sense; his Royal Highness” (i.e. the Prince of 
Wales, soon to be George II) “hunts in Richmond 
Park, and I make one of the dea monde in his train.” 
And in November, 1726, she says, “I ride between 
London and Twickenham perpetually.” You will 
observe how often she speaks of the healthiness of 
Twickenham. In only one place does she speak ill 
of it—saying Twickenham is a very bad air for girls, 
not apparently meaning it is unhealthy for them, 
but that it makes them self-willed. Perhaps it is 
not worse than other places in that respect. One 
passage from these letters on another subject is still 
interesting: ‘‘ The last pleasure that fell in my way 
was Mme. Sévigné’s letters : very pretty they are, but 
I assert, without the least vanity, that mine will be 
full as entertaining forty years hence,”? an anticipation 
that was not overweeningly presumptuous, though it 
certainly has not been fully realised. 

In the year 1727 the letters to Lady Mar cease; 
for in that year Lady Mar became deranged, and 
never afterwards for any length of time recovered her 
reason. She was brought over to England, and the 


1 Letters and Works, 1, p. 499. 
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Lord Chancellor committed her to the charge of Lady 
Mary, with her daughter, Lady Frances Erskine, a 
minor and an heiress. This charge involved Lady 
Mary in a bitter quarrel with Lord Grange, Lord 
Mar’s brother, a man of the most desperate character, 
who carried off his own wife to the remote island of 
St. Kilda, and kept her imprisoned there for thirteen 
years till her death. He tried first legal means and 
then violence to get the control of Lady Mar and her 
daughter; but Lady Mary resisted him successfully 
till Lady Frances was grown up, and seems to have 
been a kind guardian to her sister. But Lord 
Grange’s charges were part of the filth that Pope 
recklessly swept together when he set about to 
blacken Lady Mary’s character, and he immortalised 
them in the stinging line, ‘‘Who starves a sister, OF 
forswears a debt.” 

“ Forswears a debt” refers to another matter that 
distressed Lady Mary very much in the years 1721-2, 
and poisoned for her for some time the salubrious air 
of Twickenham. 1720 was the year of the famous 
South Sea Bubble, or, as we should call it now, the 
Boom in South Sea Shares. In August of that year 
the £100 share was worth £950, and by November 1 
it had fallen to £210. Lady Mary, like some fine 
ladies of the present day, plunged we do not know 
how deeply into speculation in the shares. Having 
a very cool head for business and very good informa- 
tion, it is probable enough that she made a profit, at 
least she never mentions having lost. But in an evil 
moment she undertook to invest money for other 
people. Whether she did this for Pope, and whether 
this had anything to do with the hostility that from 
soon after this time became so violent, we do not know. 
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We know that Pope bought South Sea stock when 
at its highest, and was sanguine that it would rise. 
He was not a poor man at this time, and could afford 
to lose money. But Lady Mary’s evil fate decreed 
that besides the English hunchbacked poet who was 
her adorer, there was a French poet, also a hunch- 
back, or at any rate of very small stature and 
ridiculous appearance,’ equally irritable and equally 
devoted to her. This was a M. Rémond, who had 
fallen in love with her before he had seen her, from 
merely reading the letters she wrote from Turkey to 
his friend the Abbé Conti, and had entered into a 
correspondence with her in the high-flown compll- 
mentary style in which Pope also wrote to her, which 
was almost de rigueur in a poet writing to a reigning 
beauty ; she had replied to these, and in 1720 he came 
over to England, and found all the fashionable world 
mad after South Sea stock. He was a poor man, 
but he had a capital of £500, which he would have 
liked to multiply by nine, and he asked Lady Mary, 
as a person having influence and private information, 
to lay it out for him. She with her usual good sense 
pointed out the imprudence of risking it all,’ but he 
said it was too small a sum to be of any value, and 
“he would either have it double or quit.” So she 
invested it for him just at the height of the fever, but 
managed to sell it before the crash at a small profit 
to ‘goldsmiths*® of very good reputation.” But when 
the settlement came, the goldsmiths were defaulters, 
and poor M. Rémond was left with his rapidly falling 
stock. She wrote and asked for instructions to sell 
at the best price that could be got, but got only a love- 


! Letters and Works, 1, p. 34. Quotation from St. Simon. 
2 He. We jay, AUS. 
* The goldsmiths were, of course, the stockbrokers of the time. 
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letter in reply. Then when the stock had gone still 
lower, he appeared in his true colours—in a character 
we unfortunately meet with at all times, the black- 
mailer of ladies. He accused her of having appro- 
priated his money and threatened that, if she did not 
pay him £2000, he would send the letters she had 
written him to her husband. Whether he actually 
did this we do not know: fer letters are not in ex- 
istence, but Rémond’s letters to her are among the 
Wortley papers, and have been read and docketed 
by Mr. Wortley himself. But his threats threw her 
into such terror—which she admits frankly in her 
letters to Lady Mar—that it looks as if her letters 
were very compromising, though it is difficult to believe 
she really encouraged the ridiculous little Frenchman. 
There is no evidence for any other accusation of this 
kind that was brought against her, and she continued 
always on the best terms with her husband, who was 
not a man to have overlooked any infidelity, though 
he must have learnt to be tolerant of all kinds of 
eccentricity. Her letters to Lady Mar on this affair, 
as I have said, are exceedingly frank: Lady Mar was 
to use all her influence to cajole or intimidate Rémond. 
If influence could have done it, Lady Mary would 
have gladly got him clapped into the Bastille, and in 
one letter she uses words that will bear the meaning 
that, if he came to England, she would procure his 
assassination.: After 1721 there is, I think, no men- 
tion of Rémond in her letters, but the affair must have 
been talked about in society—and in 1728 Pope put 
into Zhe Dunciad an offensive reference to it— 


Whence hapless Monsieur much complains at Paris 
Of wrongs from Duchesses and Lady Marys ; 


1 Letters and Works, 1, p. 458. 
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and this allusion he pointed in a note to the second 
edition. The line I quoted above, ‘Who starves 
a sister, or forswears a debt,” is in the Epilogue to the 
Satires dating from 1738, ten years later than Zhe 
Dunciad, and seventeen years after the affair with 
Rémond. 

Pope’s violent animosity against Lady Mary is first 
shown in the lines from Zhe Dunciad. But long 
before they had ceased to be friends, as is shown 
plainly by her letter to Lady Mar of April or May, 
1722, in which she says, ‘I see very seldom Mr. 
Pope, who continues to embellish his house at Twick- 
enham. He has made a subterraneous grotto, which 
he has furnished with looking-glass, and they tell me 
it has a very good effect.’ The grotto was as the 
apple of Pope’s eye, and a near neighbour who had 
not seen it could not have been on friendly terms with 
him. The account of the origin of the quarrel given 
by Lady Louisa Stuart,’ on Lady Mary’s own au- 
thority, is ‘that at some ill-chosen time, when she 
least expected what romances call a declaration, he 
made such passionate love to her as, in spite of her 
utmost endeavours to be angry and look grave, pro- 
voked an immoderate fit of laughter; from which 
moment he became her implacable enemy.” No evi- 
dence could be better than Lady Louisa’s—i.e. no 
doubt Lady Bute’s—and it is, I think, consistent with 
all we know of their previous relations. Not that we 
need suppose Pope meant anything serious by such 
a declaration. His style of addressing ladies, whether 
by word or in writing, was modelled on that of the 
Frenchmen whom Moliére ridiculed in the Femmes 
Savantes and the Précteuses Ridicules, and was “all 


1 Letters and Works, 1, p. 92. 
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compact” of affectation. But that his homage should 
not be received with the solemnity with which it was 
offered, but with boisterous ridicule, was sure to give 
mortal offence. It had all the bitterness of the snub, 
too contemptuous to be ill-natured, that a well-bred 
person is sometimes obliged to give to an ill-bred one. 
Mr. Courthope has pointed out that the tone of her 
replies to the high-flown rhodomontades he sent out 
to her when she was in Turkey is the same sort of 
snub, only more delicately veiled—when it came to 
a formal declaration, rougher methods were necessary. 
Just consider how unequal the contest was. Look at 
the portraits of the two—she a queen of society, 
a beauty only just, if at all, past her prime, a duke’s 
daughter, the wife of a country gentleman of high 
character and position, used from her earliest girlhood 
to the position of mistress of a great house, perfectly 
self-possessed, in the most robust health, kept up by 
the rides we hear so much of, with a brain cultivated 
to the highest degree, and a heart as hard as a mill- 
stone. Pope, a poor deformed creature, who had 
never known a day’s health, a man of the middle 
class, whose talents had brought him into contact with 
the great world—a trying position for evena cool and 
strong man—warm in his loves and hates, full of 
imagination, vain and _ sensitive, with every nerve 
quivering and palpitating. The man discovers that 
he is ridiculed by the lady—or worse, has made him- 
self ridiculous in her eyes, and she is his next-door 
neighbour—their gardens separated by little more than 
the narrow footpath running then just as it does now. 
We need not wonder that the bitterness lasted long, 
and was increased by every fresh discharge of venom 
that came from Pope’s pen. From 1728 he never left 
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Lady Mary alone for long. In the second epistle of 
the Moral Essays, in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
in the Zmzttations of Horace, and the Epilogue to the 
Satires, libel on her (and sometimes on her husband) 
follows libel, false, often filthy and unfeeling. It is 
a sad chapter of literary history, and Lady Mary's 
retaliation on Pope was equally undignified, whether 
she wrote to Arbuthnot in terms that we can only 
describe as Billingsgate, or asked Lord Peterborough 
to get an apology from Pope, which only brought her 
a more pointedly insulting reply, or wrote lines (in 
combination with her friend Lord Hervey, who had 
also wrongs from Pope to avenge) that were as vindic- 
tive and unfeeling as his attacks, only far worse as 
poetry. The only thing that seems to me worth 
remembering in the affair is this, which is innocent 
and rather amusing. In the epistle to Jervas the 
painter (Epistle VIII of the AZoral Lssays), written in 
1717, Pope, in enumerating the beauties Jervas had 
painted, wrote :— 


Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise 


(referring to ‘the great Duke of Marlborough’s 
daughters), 


And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes. 


But when this epistle was republished in 1735, Lady 
Mary was not to be honoured, and had to give place 
to a Lady Worsley, of Appuldercombe, in the Isle of 
Wight, whose eyes were also famous, and whose name 
only differed by one letter from the original. In some 
pretty lines he sent to Gay, who had congratulated 
him on the completion of his house and grotto in 
1722, at the time when the coolness was begin- 
ning, Lady Mary’s name is introduced, and was left 
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undisturbed in subsequent editions. The lines are 
these :— 

Ah, friend! ’tis true—this truth you lovers know— 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 

Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens. 


(This was, I suppose, the effect of his little magic 
mirrors inserted here and there and everywhere.) 


Joy lives not here: to happier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes.1 


From 1727, when the correspondence with Lady 
Mar comes to an end, to 1738, we have hardly any 
letters of Lady Mary preserved. In 1738 a series 
of letters to Lady Pomfret, who had gone with her 
family to Italy, when relieved of her duties at Court 
by the death of Queen Caroline in 1737, begins. 
Lady Pomfret’s letters seem to have revived in Lady 
Mary the love of travelling, which was so strong in 
her as a girl: she longed for the music, sculptures, 
paintings, and architecture of Italy, and her husband, 
who looked upon change of air and scene as a panacea 
for all illness, thought a stay in Italy would do her 
good. ‘There is no need to suppose that she intended 
more than a passing visit to Italy, but in matter of 
fact she stayed abroad twenty-two years. Her letters 
to her husband were frequent—all are preserved in 
the Wortley papers, docketed by Mr. Wortley ; he 
answered them at first rather anxiously, wishing to 
know exactly what she will do and where she will go. 
He intended to follow her in six weeks, when he had 
settled some business at Newcastle, but politics be- 
came more interesting, a war with Spain being in 
prospect, and he did not like to leave his place in 


1 Pope, IV, 492, ed. Courthope. 
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Parliament. A year or two afterwards, as we have 
seen, he was active in the attempts to drive Sir Robert 
Walpole from power. Anyhow he did not join Lady 
Mary in Italy, and, in fact, never saw her again, 
though he was more than once abroad, after this. 
But the letters they exchanged show that they had no 
intention to separate permanently—only they clearly 
must have discovered that each could get on very well 
without the company of the other. 

Lady Mary’s letters to Lady Pomfret are full of 
affection and flattery that it is not altogether easy to 
understand. Lady Pomfret was not quite the person 
one would have expected to find on terms of intimacy 
with Lady Mary. She had the reputation of being 
something of a prude, and Horace Walpole, when at 
Florence in 1740, a young man just fresh from college, 
speaking of a meeting between her, Lady Walpole, 
his sister-in-law, a lady whose history was more 
curious than edifying, and Lady Mary—goes on, 
“Only figure the coalition of prudery, debauchery, 
sentiment, history, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
metaphysics, all except the second understood by 
halves or quarters or not at all.”?-I think Lady 
Mary’s gushing letters to Lady Pomfret are a little 
suspicious ; she seems to have made every kind of 
excuse for staying at Venice when Lady Pomfret was 
the other side of the Apennines, and in fact was very 
little with her during her sojourn in Italy. 

The letters from Italy or Geneva or Avignon, of 
which we have a large collection, have a great deal 
of the charm of those from Turkey, though she could 
not help in the chief Italian cities rubbing against 
a good many people she had known in London 


1 Letters (ed. Cunningham), I, p. 55 (1, p. 82, ed. Toynbee). 
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society, respecting whom the caustic cynical tone 
of her London letters reappears. She evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed travelling, and foreign society 
was piquant to her, and she was flattered at the great 
distinction with which she was everywhere treated. 
If she was laughed at by the whole town of Florence, 
as Horace Walpole said, she was as unconscious of it 
probably as of the description he wrote back to his 
schoolfellow West of “her foul mob, her greasy black 
locks never combed or curled, and her old mazarine 
blue wrapper.”' Her slovenliness had been a common- 
place of polite criticism, since Pope had written of 
“linen worthy Lady Mary” and of ‘“Sappho’s dia- 
monds with her dirty smock.” She did not think well 
of the young men she met who, like Horace Walpole, 
were taking the grand tour with a governor, “afraid 
of speaking any language but their own, and doing 
nothing but buying new clothes, a compound of 
booby and fetit maitre.” This description would 
certainly not be a fair one of Horace Walpole, who 
appears to have paid her a visit at Genoa with Lord 
Lincoln, a year after he met her at Florence, a visit 
of which it is unfortunate that no account is extant in 
his letters. We know from a later letter of hers that 
she rather liked him. His hostility to her was per- 
sistent to the end of her life; one of the amiable 
traits in his character was his zeal for his father, which 
never allowed him to think well of any one who had 
been his private or political enemy. But his tone 
towards her is very different from the vitriol of Pope. 
After spending more than four years at Avignon, 
she was driven from it in 1746 by the crowd of 
Jacobites who flocked there after the rebellion of 


1 Letters, 1, p. 57 (I, p. 84, ed. Toynbee). 
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1745. This was not merely annoying to her Whig 
feelings, but it really poisoned all English society for 
her, as any one known to be Whig and Hanoverian 
was suspected and shunned asa spy. She had some 
difficulty in leaving it,' as France was at war with 
England, and Spanish armies were fighting with 
Austrians in North Italy; but after some perils she 
got safely to Brescia, which was in neutral territory, 
belonging to Venice, whose Doge Grimani was an old 
friend of hers. Soon after reaching Brescia she was 
very ill for two months with a fever, and on recovering 
from this, the doctors sent her to the baths of Lovere 
on the Lake of Iseo, and there she spent the next 
nine years of her life. Her letters from Lovere to 
Lady Bute are charming; she became a great gar- 
dener there, and kept poultry, bees, and silkworms. 
She is full of the beauty of the place, which she com- 
pares to Tunbridge Wells, with lofty mountains all 
round it. There she received boxes of books from 
England — novels —and writes criticisms to her 
daughter on her cousin Fielding, whose /oseph 
Andrews kept her up all night reading it;* on 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, which contained a good 
deal of true history known very well to her; and 
on Richardson, whose ignorance of the high life he 
describes makes her angry, but by whom, notwith- 
standing, she is affected to tears. She also writes 
hints for the education of children, full of excellent, 
but rather hard, common sense. She continued her 
long rides on horseback (“in the manner of the 
Duchess of Cleveland”),’ and seems to have enjoyed 


' Avignon was then an enclave of Papal territory, surrounded by 
France. 

4y Levers lpr loo: 

3 | imagine this means riding like a man. 
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generally excellent health, though she was growing 
an old woman. Her eyesight not being good for long 
readings by candlelight, she passed away the long 
evenings at whist or piquet with some old priests 
her neighbours. Summer evenings were spent on 
the lake, where all the company used to resort with 
music. 

Her letters to her husband from abroad are full of 
the trouble that their only son Edward Wortley 
Montagu the younger caused them. He had always 
been a scapegrace, who had acquired a large experi- 
ence of the low society of all nations, under the care 
of tutors and governors, and had been begging, bor- 
rowing, or stealing all over the Continent. He was 
undoubtedly more or less mad, and his escapades 
afflicted his mother at times, and his father apparently 
more. It is curious that Lord Dorchester’s apprehen- 
sion that his grandson would be a beggar should have 
been literally fulfilled. No settlement could have saved 
Edward the younger from this fate. 

The house at Twickenham continued in her hus- 
band’s possession till (I think) 1758, and Lord and 
Lady Bute seem to have sometimes lived in it. Lady 
Mary was unwilling that it should be sold, thinking 
that, if he parted with it, Mr. Wortley, now an old 
man of eighty, would not come to London, and would 
grow melancholy at Wharncliffe. At Wharncliffe he 
died in the winter of 1760-1. Horace Walpole hears 
first that he has left half a million, then that it was as 
much as 41,300,000. Most of it went to Lady Bute, 
who was now—for George III had ascended the 
throne—wife to the Prime Minister and a very great 
personage. Even Horace Walpole has nothing but 
good to say of Lady Bute. Lady Mary herself 
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returned to England after her husband’s death to 
settle her affairs, and no doubt to witness the 
grandeur of her daughter and son-in-law. She wished 
to return to Venice, where she had lived for the last 
few years, and end her days there; but she was 
already struck by mortal illness, and complains that 
her old courage and cheerfulness were deserting her. 
She stayed some little time at Rotterdam on her way 
to England, and while there gave the manuscript of 
her letters from Turkey to Mr. Soden, the English 
chaplain there, who, after selling them for 4500 to 
Lord Bute, who for many reasons wished them not 
to be published, allowed them, either intentionally or 
not is not known, to be printed. She reached London 
in January, 1762. Horace Walpole went to see her, 
and here is the description of his visit he sent to Sir 
H. Mann: “1 found her in-@ little miserable bed- 
chamber of a ready-furnished house, with two tallow 
candles and a bureau covered with pots and pans. 
On her head, in full of all accounts, she had an old 
black-laced hood wrapped entirely round, so as to 
conceal all hair or want of hair. No handkerchief, 
but up to her chin a kind of horseman’s riding coat, 
calling itself a fet-en-l'air, made of a dark green 
(green I think it had been) brocade, with coloured 
and silver flowers, and lined with furs ; bodice laced, a 
foul dimity petticoat sprigged, velvet muffeteens on 
her arms, grey stockings and slippers. Her face less 
changed in twenty years than I could have imagined ; 
I told her so, and she was not so tolerable twenty 
years ago that she need have taken it for flattery, but 
she did, and literally gave me a box on the ear. She 
is very lively, all her senses perfect, her languages as 
imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. She enter- 
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tained me at first with nothing but the dearness of 
provisions at Helvoet. With nothing but an Italian, 
a French and Prussian, all men servants and some- 
thing she calls an old secretary ; she receives all the 
world, who go to homage her as Queen Mother, and 
crams them into this kennel. ... She says that she 
has left all her clothes at Venice.” Her lodging 
appears to have been in George Street, Hanover 
Square. There she died six months later. Horace 
Walpole chronicles her death, and bears witness to 
the fortitude with which she bore great sufferings. In 
a voyage to or from Genoa (Horace Walpole tells us) 
in Commodore Barnard’s ship, a storm came on; he 
prepared her for it, adding that there was no danger. 
She said she was not afraid, and he found written on 
a window afterwards the lines— 


Mistaken seamen, mark my dauntless mind, 
Who, wrecked on shore, am fearless of the wind. 


These lines seem to me the most suitable epitaph for 
her; they commemorate her two most striking char- 
acteristics —courage and hopelessness. 


V 
HORACE WALPOLE 


HE year 1897 was the centenary of Horace 

Walpole’s death. He died on March 2, 1797, not 
at his beloved “Strawberry,” but at his house in 
Berkeley Square (now No. 11), to which he had moved 
in 1779 from that in Arlington Street, in which he had 
lived, at first with his father and afterwards alone, from 
his early youth. But he had been at Strawberry Hill 
near the end of 1796; his last letter from it is dated 
November 20. Just five years before he had succeeded 
his nephew as Earl of Orford, but had never taken his 
seat in the House of Lords. At his death he was in 
the eightieth year of his age, and had always been 
more or less of an invalid, having from his twenty-fifth 
year been a sufferer from gout in both feet and hands. 
In consequence he had never been an active man or 
given to any out-of-door pursuits. If we had lived at 
Twickenham or Teddington in those days, I do not 
think we should often have met him in the lanes or 
field-paths near his house. ‘‘ Walking is not one of 
my excellences,” he wrote to Lady Ossory in 1775. 
“In my best days Mr. Winnington said I tripped like 
a peewit, and if I do not flatter myself, my march at 
present is more like a dabchick’s.” Miss Hawkins, 
who was his neighbour, living at Twickenham House, 
gives her version of the same facts, when she says, 
‘“TTe always entered a room in that style of affected 
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delicacy which fashion had then made almost natural ; 
chapeau bas between his hands, as if he wished to 
compress it, or under his arm—knees bent, and feet on 
tip-toe, as if afraid of a wet floor.” If we had seen 
him outside the precincts of Strawberry Hill, he would 
have been in his light-bodied chariot, with his English 
‘coachman and his Swiss valet on the box. 

But if we had been persons with any pretensions to 
“quality,” or, indeed, any of his humbler neighbours 
with whom he was on friendly terms, we should have 
been readily admitted within the gates of his ‘‘ Gothic 
castle,” and might have seen him walking in the 
erounds, always in slippers, however heavy the dew on 
the lawn, and without a hat or any overcoat or under- 
waistcoat, however cold it might be—for he prided him- 
self on never catching cold. But he preferred walking 
about his house, going over for the thousandth time, 
or showing to a visitor, the treasures he had amassed 
during a long life of collecting, passing from the top to 
the bottom of his house, though in his old age he could 
not go either up or down stairs without the help of a 
servant. Pinkerton, the antiquary, who knew Walpole 
from 1784 till his death, and was a favourite with him, 
has described a day at Strawberry Hill, and his 
description is very interesting. He says, ‘‘ Though 
he sat up very late, either writing or conversing, he 
generally rose about nine o'clock, and appeared in the 
breakfast-room, his constant and chosen apartment, 
with fine vistas towards the Thames.” This was the 
bow-windowed room on the first floor, looking east- 
ward across the Thames to the Ham meadows—which 
Walpole always particularly admired—and the trees of 
Richmond Park, and on one side the “town,” as he 
calls it, of Twickenham, with its bend of the river 
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looking like a miniature sea-harbour, on the other “a 
suburb of Kingston,” that is, I have no doubt, the 
village of Ham. With this view before him, he took 
his breakfast. A fat little spaniel named Tonton, the 
legacy of Mme. du Deffand (of whom more by and by), 
came to the room with him and was placed on a sofa 
by his side. ‘The tea-kettle, stand, and heater,” 
making up, I suppose, the urn, ‘‘ were brought in, and 
he drank two or three cups of that liquor out of 
most rare and precious ancient porcelain of Japan, of a 
fine white embossed with large leaves. The account 
of his china cabinet, in his description of his villa, will 
show how rich he was in that elegant luxury.” 
“Regularly after breakfast, in the summer season at 
least, Mr. Walpole used to mix bread and milk in a 
large bason, and throw it out of the window for the 
squirrels, who, soon after, came down from the high 
trees to enjoy their allowance.” At four o’clock he 
dined in what he called the “ Refectory ”—a large 
room at the north-east corner of the ground floor—or 
more often, especially in winter, in the small parlour, 
the bow-windowed room on the ground floor, facing 
the south and the garden. He was a very small 
eater, and confined himself to the lighter and more 
digestible kinds of food, and nearly always drank 
nothing but iced water from a decanter standing in a 
pail of ice under the table. He never sat over his 
wine after dinner, but at once rang the bell for coffee, 
which he took upstairs about five o'clock, and from 
that time till two in the morning he would often sit on 
the sofa, ‘‘in miscellaneous chit-chat, full of singular 
anecdotes, strokes of wit, and acute observations, 
occasionally sending for books or curiosities, or passing 
to the library, as any reference happened to arise in 
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conversation. After his coffee he tasted nothing; but 
the snuff-box of ¢adac a’etrennes from Fribourg’s was 
not forgotten.” 

When Horace Walpole died, he was, as I have said, 
in his eightieth year, having been born in September, 
t717. George I had then been three years on the 
throne, and Sir Robert Walpole, Horace’s father, had 
held an important position in the Ministry, but at the 
time of Horace’s birth was for a time out of power, 
fortunate in being so the following year, which was 
that of the great South Sea crash. When George II 
came to the throne, in June, 1727 (when Horace 
Walpole was in his tenth year, and had just gone to 
Eton, having been before with a private tutor in 
Twickenham), his father became the principal Minister, 
Sir Robert was not a great speaker, or a man of any 
particular learning or information, but he was a sound 
financier and man of business, and a skilful debater, 
with a great knowledge of human nature, especially as 
seen in the House of Commons. For the next fifteen 
years he had the whole control of the Government. 

He was, originally, a younger son of Sir Robert 
Walpole, of Houghton, in Norfolk, a baronet of a good 
old Norfolk family. With a view to qualifying him- 
self for holding a family living, he was sent to Eton as 
a colleger, and in due course succeeded to King’s 
College, Cambridge ;* but his eldest brother dying in 
1698, and his father in 1700, he succeeded, when 
twenty-four years old, to the estates, which were worth 
some £2000 a year, gave up his intention of taking 


1 The College still has two portraits of him, the only Prime Minister 
among her sons. When his elder brother’s death made him heir to a 
landed estate exceeding in value a certain number of “ marks,” he was 
obliged by the College statutes to give up his scholarship, and thus he 
never became a Fellow of the College. 
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Orders, and in 1700 got elected member for his own 
borough of Castle Rising, and in 1702 for King’s 
Lynn, which was also his property, for which he sat 
till he went out of office in 1742. 

Horace Walpole was christened Horatio, after his 
father’s brother, who was a famous diplomatist, after- 
wards Lord Walpole; the name Horatio had been 
introduced into the Walpole family by the marriage of 
an ancestor, Sir Roger Townshend, with a daughter 
of Horace Lord Vere, of Tilbury; and from the 
Walpoles it passed to a still more famous Norfolk 
man, Horatio Nelson, whose grandmother was a niece 
of Sir Robert, the Prime Minister, and the elder 
Horatio. Our Horace thought Horatio a “theatrical ” 
name, and preferred the English equivalent ; though 
to be namesake to the loyal friend whom Hamlet 
‘wore in his heart of heart” was surely nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

The son of a powerful Minister in those days was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. Horace was 
sent to Eton, where he seems to have led a happy, but 
not very energetic, life—he always disliked games or 
active exercise—and either there or at King’s College, 
Cambridge, his father’s college, where he was a fellow- 
commoner, he made himself a very fair scholar in Latin 
and English, if not in Greek. At~Eton he made 
many of the friends whom he clung to through all his 
life: his cousin Harry Conway, who became Marshal 
Conway, a good soldier and a very respectable 
politician, who held high office under Lord Rocking- 
ham and Lord Chatham—a cousin whom Horace 
Walpole loved so dearly that, when there was a 
difficulty about Conway marrying from want of means, 
he offered to share all his income with him; Lord 
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Conway, Henry’s elder brother, who was afterwards 
Earl of Hertford, Viceroy of Ireland, and Ambassador 
at Paris; George Montagu, a grand-nephew of the 
Earl of Halifax, who was afterwards member for 
Northampton and private secretary to Lord North; 
George Augustus Selwyn, the great humorist of his 
day, cousin in an older generation of another George 
Augustus Selwyn, a very different man, but also a 
humorist in his way, the first Bishop of New Zealand ; 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, long English Minister 
at Dresden, famous as a writer of witty verses of 
society; Thomas Gray, the poet; West, also a 
poet, who would have been famous if he had not 
died so young; and Ashton, who became a Master 
and Fellow of Eton, and held a living in the City. 
Walpole and Gray took the grand tour together, 
Walpole paying all expenses, but making it clearly 
understood that Gray was not a dependent, but his 
own master, free to stay with him or leave him as 
he thought proper. Walpole also, with remarkable 
generosity and without telling Gray, made a will 
leaving Gray heir to his property—I suppose to save 
Gray from the risk of being left without funds in a 
foreign land, supposing his friend and companion 
should die. The four friends—Walpole, Gray, West, 
and Ashton—had called themselves at Eton ‘The 
Quadruple Alliance,’ and Walpole laments, in his 
earliest letter preserved to us, the breaking-up of the 
Alliance by West going to Oxford, while the other 
three went to Cambridge. 

A great deal has been said—perhaps more than was 
necessary—about the unlikeness of Horace Walpole 
to his father, and scandal was set afloat—a good deal, 
I am sorry to say, through the charming lady spoken 
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of in the previous paper, Lady Louisa Stuart’ to 
the effect that Horace was not really the son of Sir 
Robert.2. There is certainly a contrast between the 
burly and robust fox-hunting squire, coarse in his 
language and intemperate in his habits, whom his 
father had made drink more than was good for him 
in his boyhood, ‘‘on the ground that no son should be 
allowed to have enough of his senses to see that his 
father was tipsy,” and the delicate and refined invalid, 
whom we have seen sipping his tea or his iced water, 
for whom “ladylike” seems the most appropriate 
epithet, whose chief delights consisted in collecting 
knick-knacks and hearing and repeating the ox dzts of 
society. But many sons are not like their fathers in 
all things, and in the present case there were points of 
resemblance as well as contrast, such as a genuine 
interest in party politics, a belief in the articles of the 
Whig creed, which did not include any belief in the 
equality of men, and, more strikingly still, a love of 
art and good taste in judging works of art, which was 
a singular feature in a character such as that of Sir 
Robert. He had got about him at Houghton, his 
Norfolk seat, and also in his official residence in 
Downing Street, a really fine collection of pictures 
by the Old Masters, some of which Horace, during 
his stay in Italy, had been instrumental in collecting, 
and of which he compiled a catalogue, the “des 
Walpoliane, which may still be read with interest by 
all lovers of art. This famous collection was sold and 
dispersed by Sir Robert’s grandson, the third Lord 
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* Mr. Peter Cunningham, the accomplished editor of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, inclined to the belief that the scandal was true, and that Horace 
was really the son of Lord Hervey—not John Lord Hervey, the writer of 
the Memoirs and the enemy of Pope, but his elder brother, Carr. 
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Orford, a spendthrift and an imbecile, many of the 
pictures being bought by the Empress Catherine of 
Russia. The fourth Lord Orford, our Horace, col- 
lected pictures also, as well as china and old furniture 
and stained glass, but he had not the means of replacing 
such a collection as his father had gathered. He was, 
however, not a poor man, for, as | have said, a Prime 
Minister's son in those days was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. It is astonishing to us nowadays 
to read of the wealth of sinecure offices that Sir Robert 
could bestow on his relations. His eldest son was, 
first, Clerk of the Pells, witha salary of £20004 year, 
and afterwards Auditor of the Exchequer, with the 
larger salary of £7000 a year. This was the great 
prize among sinecure offices, and it lasted till our own 
time. I can remember many years ago having an 
interview with a gentleman of whom I was told by one 
of my friends, ‘That old fellow goes once a year in 
wig and gown into the Court of Exchequer and makes 
a bow, and for that he is paid 46000 or 47000 a 
year.” When Lord Walpole received this office, his 
former office of Clerk of the Pells was passed on 
to Sir Robert’s second son, Edward, who also, under 
his father’s will, shared with Horace another office,’ 
that of Collector in the Custom House, from which 
the latter received £1400 a year, the former £400; 
but this office was held only for Edward’s life, so that 
Horace lost a large slice of his income when his 
brother died. Besides this, Horace enjoyed three 
other patent places in the Exchequer. He was 
“Comptroller of the Pipe,” ‘Clerk of the Estreats,” 
and “ Usher of the Exchequer.” He told Conway, 


1 See Letters (Cunningham’s edition), II, p. 315; see also “ Short 
Notes,” 2é., I, p. Ixiv. 
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before his father’s death—that is, before the £1400 a 
year from the Collectorship of Customs came in—that 
his income from places was nearly £2000 a year. 
After his father’s death his income must have ap- 
proached £4000 year (Leéfers, I], p. 37, ed. Toynbee), 
and later, in the war time, it increased very largely, the 
Ushership, which was worth 4900 originally, rising in 
one year to £4200 and often exceeding £2000. A 
very candid account of his income is given in a 
pamphlet written in 1782, which is to be found in Vol. 
Il of the collected edition of his works of 1798 (pp. 365 
sgg.). All these offices he discharged by deputy, but 
their duties were probably not heavy. For instance, 
the Usher of the Exchequer had to provide the Court 
of Exchequer and the Treasury with pens, paper, pen- 
knives, and sealing-wax. It is probable that Sir 
Robert himself made some indirect gains, for his salary 
of £5000 a year as First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, together with his 
patrimonial income, however much the latter may have 
increased during his time of office—that is, during 
practically the first half of the eighteenth century— 
could hardly have sufficed to meet the vast expense he 
incurred in rebuilding Houghton on a most magnificent 
scale, in purchasing pictures for at least £30,000, in 
addition to that of lavish hospitality and reckless 
household expenditure. Although when a young man 
he had been expelled from the House of Commons for 
allowing money to be received for a Government 
contract, this was done at a time when party spirit ran 
furiously high, and the transaction for which he was 
punished, though irregular and highly injurious to the 
public, was not severely condemned by public opinion, 
when, as was admitted in his case, the offender had not 
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taken the bribe himself, but only winked at a friend 
taking it. He died poor, and with his estates heavily 
mortgaged. 

No one will nowadays dream of justifying a system 
under which Horace Walpole, for performing no 
definite service to his country,’ received a life income 
of some thousands a year from taxes or fees. He 
boasted that from the age of twenty-one he lived on 
his own income, and travelled at his own expense, 
and, as we have seen, he also paid Gray’s travelling 
expenses. He was generous and magnificent in his 
tastes and ideas, and spent the income he received 
from sources in those days thought perfectly honour- 
able,2 not on riotous living or worthless parasites, 
but in ways that have given both instruction and 
pleasure to all the generations that have followed 
his own. He had a genius for collecting pictures, 
statues, inscriptions, old books, engravings, coins, 
stained glass, china, and old curiosities. He never 
went over a great house—and he went over several 
nearly every August or September—without coveting 
something or other, often something impossible to 
carry away, such as a cloister or an arcade; no one 
ever broke oftener the Tenth Commandment. Things 
more movable than arcades or cloisters he was con- 
stantly able to buy from impoverished owners or 
suppressed convents in Italy or Germany or the Low 
Countries. His catalogue of the contents of Straw- 


1 He says himself, with perfect candour, “] know no man who can 
plead fewer services to his country or less merit than I can” (Works, 
II, p. 306). ay) 

2 He argues with some force that his Income came from the same 
source as the rent-roll of most of the nobility—viz. the bounty of the 
Crown: the difference being that his came from fees paid by suitors, 
while theirs came from the plunder of the Church or confiscation of the 
property of political adversaries. 
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berry Hill is delightful reading to any one with the 
least touch of the collecting mania. But one form 
of collecting that was peculiar to him was that of his 
own letters. With several of his correspondents it 
was a regular understanding that they should return 
his letters to him, that he might collect and annotate 
them with a view to their future publication. And 
the letters deserved all his care; Macaulay, who had 
a very unfavourable, and in many respects unjust, 
opinion of Walpole, says of his writings generally, of 
which he thought the letters the best, that they “rank 
as high among the delicacies of intellectual epicures 
as the Strasburg pies among the dishes described in 
the Almanach des Gourmands.” ‘The edition of them 
in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham is one of the 
best edited and annotated books in our language.’ 
Some of the earliest letters are those he wrote from 
France and Italy, mostly to West, who was then 
a student in the Temple, but disliked the law, and 
was longing to go into the army, and who received 
letters also from Gray, so that he had the good fortune 
of being in correspondence with two of the best 
letter-writers of that or any age. We can read the 
letters of both friends, which, like all familiar accounts 
of travelling in a past age, are very interesting. 
Walpole’s tour lasted two and a half years—from 
March, 1739, till September, 1741. They were in 
Paris from early in April till June, seeing a great deal 
of good company, both English and French; the 
next three months they spent at Rheims, where 
Henry Conway was with them, and perfected them- 
selves in the French language; leaving this in 


' This has not been superseded by the sixteen convenient volumes 
{also admirably edited) published in 1903 by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
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September, they first kept Conway company to 
Geneva, where he was going to stay, paying a visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse on their way, and getting 
their first taste of Alpine climbing in the valleys 
thereabouts. After staying a week at Geneva, Gray 
and Walpole returned to Lyons, and there found 
a letter from Sir Robert Walpole desiring them to go 
on to Italy, instead of spending the winter, as they 
had intended, in the South of France. _ This was 
a creat delight to Gray, who, for the first and only 
time in his life, was, during this visit, able to throw off 
the deep-rooted melancholy of his disposition. Their 
passage over the Mont Cenis early in November 
involved a deal of hardship and some danger, as it 
always did in those days, when there were no moun- 
tain roads; there is a still more graphic account 
of the pass in Richardson's novel of Sz Charles 
Grandison. The passage of the two friends was 
signalised by a curious incident. Walpole's little 
black King Charles spaniel was carried off under 
their very eyes by a wolf; perhaps this misfortune— 
for Walpole was very fond of his pets—may have 
made him dwell more on the gloom of the rocks and 
snow than on their beauty, which he had much 
admired at the Chartreuse. From whatever cause, 
his description reflects the feelings of antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, when even Dante associated the 
Alps only with ideas of horror, while Gray is as 
enthusiastic as Wordsworth or Ruskin in his admira- 
tion of the scenery—“ not a precipice, not a torrent, 
not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and poetry ” ; 
but Gray, like Walpole, preferred the Chartreuse to 
the Mont Cenis. Gray is probably the first writer 
who has expressed enthusiastic admiration of moun- 
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tain scenery. They reached Turin on November 7, 
and travelled on leisurely by Genoa, Piacenza, and 
Parma, till they crossed the Apennines to Florence 
on December 15. At Florence they stayed—except 
for a visit of a little more than three months to Rome, 
where they hoped to be present at the election of a 
Pope, but were disappointed by the endless delays of 
the Conclave—till April, 1741. There they studied 
art, Gray more as a serious student and Walpole 
more as a dilettante, and saw a great deal of 
Italian society of a somewhat shady description ; the 
reigning Grand Duke Francis of Lorraine, afterwards 
Emperor, Maria Theresa's husband, was non-resident, 
and his representatives, the Prince and Princess of 
Craon, were not persons of character or influence. 
But the most important result to Walpole of his long 
stay at Florence, a place he always afterwards looked 
back upon with affection, was his friendship com- 
menced there with his namesake and distant relation, 
Sir Horace Mann, whom Sir R. Walpole had lately 
sent out to represent George II at the Court of Tus- 
cany. Mann was just the person to be envoy at 
a little Italian Court—an easy-going man, not scrupu- 
lously moral, but very amiable and careful in looking 
after the comfort of English visitors of quality. He 
stayed at Florence nearly fifty years, and died there, 
never even visiting his own country in the interval. 
His importance to us is that Walpole constituted him- 
self Mann’s English correspondent, and made it his 
duty to keep Mann informed of everything that went 
on in England, and everything that affected England 
in other countries. Mann returned the letters to 
Walpole, who arranged and annotated them, and 
they thus form to us a very complete chronicle of all 
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that went on in England between 1741 and 1786— 
politics first and foremost, but a vast deal of the 
gossip of Society also. 

Another friend Walpole made at Florence was John 
Chute, an old Etonian, sixteen years older than him- 
self, who had spent many years in Italy, and become 
Itahanato, or Italianised, though he by no means 
illustrated the truth of the proverb, /xglese [tahanato 
é diavolo incarnato, but, on the contrary, was a very 
humane and courteous gentleman. In 1754 he suc- 
ceeded, by an elder brother's death, to the Vyne, 
near Basingstoke, a good estate with a beautiful old 
house, still the property of his descendants. He 
became a friend and correspondent of both Walpole 
and Gray, and, when he returned to England, was 
Walpole’s companion in some of those excursions to 
old castles or abbeys of which I have spoken. He 
was also Walpole’s constant adviser and helper in the 
building and furnishing of Strawberry Hill. 

From Florence, Gray and Walpole went to Bologna 
and Reggio; and at Reggio, as is well known, they 
quarrelled and parted. Neither of them ever pub- 
lished any account of the quarrel, and many false 
stories, discreditable to Walpole, were circulated in 
society. Walpole, in a letter to Mason, Gray’s bio- 
grapher, in 1773, gave an account, to be published 
after his death—Gray was already dead—in which he 
very handsomely took all the blame on himself. 
There was really very little blame due to any one; 
considering the relation in which they stood, com- 
bined with Gray’s proud and sensitive temper, and the 
fact that, though both were scholars and dilettanti, 
Gray was essentially a student, while Walpole had 
more of the man of fashion and society, it is wonderful 
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that they kept friends so long. Travelling together 
has been the ruin of many friendships, but it was not 
permanently so in this case. Gray was very sore, 
and never admitted that the fault had been in any 
way his; but four or five years afterwards Walpole 
made overtures for a reconciliation, and took great 
trouble to bring it about, as we know from Gray's, 
but not from Walpole’s own, letters. Walpole was 
always most generous in his admiration of Gray's 
poetry, and expended a great deal of trouble and 
money in bringing it before the public beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Gray was frequently at 
Strawberry Hill, and the graceful and delightful 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat referred to 
one of Walpole’s pets; the china vase in which the 
pensive Selima was drowned was one of the best- 
known ornaments of Strawberry Hill, where it stood in 
the cloister between ‘“ the low monastic doorway and the 
hall of entrance.” For the present Gray left Walpole 
behind at Reggio (where he shortly afterwards fell 
very ill of a quinsy, and his life was only saved by the 
kind nursing of Mr. Spence,’ the Oxford professor of 
poetry), and himself joined Mr. Chute and his nephew 
at Venice, coming home leisurely, and arriving only 
a week or two before Walpole, in September, 1741. 
Walpole’s letters on his return are at first full of 
the events that led to his father’s fall from power. 
He himself had a seat in the House of Commons for 
the Cornish borough of Callington. Early in 1742 
Sir Robert was defeated in the House of Commons, 
and resigned, being created by his successors Earl of 
Orford. Horace retired with his father to Houghton, 


' The same whose anecdotes are so capital an authority on the life 
and death of Pope. 
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where he was much bored by the society of fox- 
hunting and beef-eating Norfolk squires, but com- 
forted by his father’s great collection of pictures, and 
by the interest of bringing to England and adding to 
ita Madonna by Domenichino, which he had himself 
bought in Florence. When back in London there 
are always the opera and the stage, Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall to chronicle for Mann’s benefit. He lived 
with his father in Arlington Street till March, 1745, 
when Lord Orford died, just three years after his fall 
from power, and afterwards alone in the same house, 
which was bequeathed to him. The events of 1745 
gave him much to chronicle—first the English defeat 
by the French at Fontenoy, and then the invasion 
of the Young Pretender. After the battle of Preston- 
pans things for a time looked serious for those so 
deeply committed as the Walpoles to the Hanoverian 
cause. Horace wrote to Montagu:’ ‘I shall wonder- 
fully dislike being a loyal sufferer in a threadbare 
coat, and shivering in an ante-chamber at Hanover, 
or reduced to teach Latin and English to the young 
princes at Copenhagen. Will you ever write to me in 
my garrett at Herrenhausen?” This does not look 
like serious uneasiness; but later things undoubtedly 
looked gloomy, and the victory of Culloden is hailed as 
a relief for which Walpole ever afterwards felt gratitude 
to the Duke of Cumberland. He was present at the 
trial of the rebel lords, Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 

for high treason, and gave a most interesting account 
of it to Mann; he did not go to their execution— 
or to that of Lord Tovatebut Chute and some of his 
Italian friends went to the latter, so that his account 
of that may be taken to come from eye-witnesses. 


1 September 17, 1745. 
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It was in June, 1747, that he first came to Straw- 
berry Hill; Pope had then been dead three years, so 
that the two most famous literary lights of Twicken- 
ham were not living there at the same time. In the 
autumn of 1746 Walpole had taken a small house— 
he calls it a ‘tub of 440 a year,” comparing himself to 
Diogenes (Leéters, II, 279, ed. Toynbee)—within the 
precincts of Windsor Castle, where he was near Gray 
at Stoke Poges, and George Montagu, who was living 
in the town of Windsor; but after staying a few 
months there, he saw, and fell in love with, the “little 
new farm just out of Twickenham,” which became the 
nucleus of his Gothic castle, or Gothic abbey (for it 
was something of both), of Strawberry Hill. It was 
leased at the time Walpole saw it by Mrs. Chenevix, 
who kept a famous toy-shop in Suffolk Street, Charing 
Cross; but it had been originally built by a retired 
coachman of Lord Bradford, probably that Lord 
Bradford who lived at Richmond House in Twicken- 
ham, and died in 1708. It had frequently been let, 
probably as summer lodgings, among others to Colley 
Cibber the dramatist, a bishop (Talbot, of Durham), 
the Marquis of Caernarvon (son of the Duke of 
Chandos), and Lord John Sackville.t It was not yet 
called Strawberry Hill, but Walpole found in one of 
the title-deeds the name of “Strawberry Hill Shot” 
given to the site, and he wrote to Mann saying he 
had named his new house Strawberry Hill, “so pray 
never call it Twickenham again.” He soon made up 
his mind to buy the freehold, which required an Act 
of Parliament, and got five acres for £1350—a high 
price for those days; to these he added, as soon as an 


! Lord John, Walpole tells us, established games called “ Cricketalia ” 
in the meadow under his garden. 
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opportunity offered, nine acres more, and then he 
began to lay out his garden and plant. Gradually the 
resolve to rebuild and enlarge the house grew up, and, 
characteristically enough, as soon as he had come to 
this resolution he wrote to ask Mann to pick up any 
odds and ends of painted glass he could get from dis- 
used castles or monasteries in Italy. He also seems 
to have begged some old stained glass from Cheneys 
of the Duke of Bedford. 

For the next six years he saved up money for his 
building, and in 1753 began the enlargement of his 
Gothic castle. The work went on with great delibera- 
tion and with some long pauses, and was not finished 
till 1772. This, and the collection of all kinds of 
beautiful or curious things to put in it, the establish- 
ment of his printing-press, and the writing of books 
for it to print, furnished, with his systematic history of 
his own times in his letters to Mann and others, full 
and delightful employment for most of the remainder 
of his life. In his building and decoration he had the 
help of several of the most noted dilettanti of the day, 
such as Lord Edgcumbe, Gilly Williams, and George 
Selwyn, portraits of whom, sitting as a committee of 
taste on the plans, were painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and hung in the “Refectory” of Strawberry 
Hill. But a greater part was taken by two intimate 
friends, Chute, of the Vyne, whom I have before men- 
tioned, who was an authority in mediaeval church furni- 
ture and could design altars, niches, and holy-water 
basins, and also knew all about heraldry ; and Richard 
Bentley, son of the famous scholar the Master of 
Trinity, who was a very fair artist and drew the illus- 
trations for Walpole’s edition of Gray’s six poems, the 
Poemata Grayo-Bentleyana, as Walpole called it, 
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which is one of the choicest illustrated books of the 
eighteenth century. The medieval and ecclesiastical 
character of the building was sedulously kept up; as 
you entered, you passed a little oratory with a statue 
of a saint in a niche and an altar, beyond it a very 
little cloister. The entrance-hall was decked with 
long saints in lean arched windows, and with taper 
columns, ‘‘which we call the Paraclete, in memory 
of Eloisa’s cloister” (Letters, III, 151, ed. Toynbee) ; 
from the entrance-hall you passed into the ‘‘ Refectory,” 
at the north-east corner of the house ; far away to the 
south-west was a long cloister open to the garden. 
Some of the chimney-pieces were copied from 
Gothic tombs, and many of the ceilings from those 
in Westminster Abbey, York, Salisbury, or St. 
Albans; in the garden was a tiny brick chapel, built 
to receive a painted window from Bexhill that Lord 
Ashburnham gave him, and a tomb from the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, sent him by Sir 
W. Hamilton. The ecclesiastical character of his 
house made many people speak of him in derision as 
the ‘Abbot of Teddington,” but the saint to whom 
his chief devotion was paid was Mme. de Sévigné, 
whom he liked to call ‘‘ Notre Dame de Livry.” The 
abundance of stained glass' and the lowness of many 
of the rooms made the house no doubt a little gloomy, 
and its unsubstantial structure and mixture of the 
architecture and decoration of different periods have 
led later revivers of Gothic to speak contemptuously 
of Strawberry Hill as a kind of gingerbread Gothic, 
unworthy to be compared with the solid and massive 
buildings of the Middle Ages. Mr. Gosse speaks of 


1 “T have amassed such quantities of painted glass,” Walpole wrote 
soon after he had gone to Strawberry Hill, “that every window in my 
castle will be illuminated with it. 
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the “gimcrack pinnacles” of Strawberry Hill, which 
is not, | think, meant to be complimentary, though 
‘Jim,’ which I suppose is identical with the first 
syllable of ‘‘ gimcrack,” is used in some verses I shall 
soon quote as equivalent to our modern chzc. Walpole 
himself, in reply to a letter from Mann urging him to 
build his villa in the Grecian style, replied that if he 
were building a great house he would choose the 
Grecian style ; but his cottage was to be a mere play- 
thing, for which a fanciful mixture of arched windows 
and taper columns, cloisters and niches, was not in- 
appropriate. In one sense his building and furnishing 
were a jeu d’esprit; but I think no one reading his 
letters can doubt that he really loved Gothic architec- 
ture, with its abundant wealth of details, its darkness 
and mystery, its ivy-grown and moss-grown decay, 
and took real pleasure in visiting old abbeys and 
manor-houses. And he was undoubtedly a pioneer 
of the revival, both in architecture and literature, of 
an interest in the Middle Ages; not only did he 
build Strawberry Hill, but he wrote Zhe Castle of 
Otranto. Sir Francis Palgrave, also a genuine lover 
of the Middle Ages, and one of those who have 
known its history most thoroughly, mentions Horace 
Walpole and Strawberry Hill as among the first signs 
of the Gothic revival that produced afterwards so 
much of Sir Walter Scott’s fiction, a good deal of 
Victor Hugo's, the Oxford movement in theology, 
and has covered our own country chiefly, but other 
countries also to a certain extent,’ with a vast number 
of costly churches and dwelling-houses in a style that 
Sir Christopher Wren and his contemporaries would 


1 The completion of Cologne Cathedral and the restoration of the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris have been effects in Germany and France of 
the same movement of feeling. 
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have thought unworthy of the notice of any person 
of intelligence. The particular part of this work that 
Walpole did, and did well, was to make Gothic archi- 
tecture fashionable; and it should make us look on 
Strawberry Hill with more interest, if we reflect 
that it and its builder bore an early and important 
part in the revolution of sentiment that has resulted 
in substituting a religious care of our great medizval 
churches and cathedrals for the neglect they had 
suffered ever since the time of the Reformation. 

All the world flocked to see Strawberry Hill, one 
of the earliest being the Duke of Cumberland, the 
victor of Culloden. In 1763 Walpole speaks of him- 
self as “‘ keeping an inn—the sign the Gothic castle,” 
and advises Montagu, “‘ Never build a charming house 
for yourself between London and Hampton Court ; 
everybody will live in it but you.” MHere is a pretty 
little picture of an entertainment he gave in 1764 to 
the French and Spanish ambassadors and other dis- 
tinguished guests—a scene such as one sees in 
Watteau’s pictures: “During dinner there were 
French horns and clarionets in the cloisters,” and 
after coffee ‘a syllabub milked under the cows that 
were brought to the brow of the terrace. Thence 
they went to the printing-house, and saw a new 
fashionable French song printed. They drank tea in 
the gallery, and at eight went away to Vauxhall.” 

So long as this flood of visitors consisted of only 
his own friends and persons of the highest fashion, it 
was delightful enough. But when the outer world 
began to talk of his villa and to wish to see it, he 
was bored. He made regulations that only one party 
a day, and that not of more than four persons, should 
see it, and no children might be of the party. When 
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the crowd became unusually great, he retreated to 
what he called ‘‘the Flower Garden” across the road 
—that is, to what was the kitchen garden in Lady 
Waldegrave’s time, in which stood once a cottage in- 
habited by Francklin, the printer of the Craf¢sman, the 
magazine that had been the organ of Lord Chesterfield 
and Pulteney, the bitterest enemies of Sir Robert 
when he was Prime Minister.' Horace Walpole was 
pleased with the notion that one of his father’s chief 
enemies was now his tenant, while Pulteney—at this 
time Earl of Bath—was his excellent friend, and 
joined with him in writing the pretty song in which the 
charms of Strawberry are celebrated. The lines are 
well known, but they deserve to be quoted here :— 


Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare ; 

And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare ; 

But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 

If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell? 


Some love to roll down Greenwich Hill 
For this thing and for that ; 

And some prefer sweet Marble Hill, 
Tho’ sure ’tis somewhat flat ; 

Yet Marble Hill and Greenwich Hill, 
If Kitty Clive can tell, 

From Strawb’ry Hill, from Strawb’ry Hill 
Will never bear the bell. 


Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 
And Clermont kept so jim,” 

And some prefer sweet Southcotes, 
Tis but a dainty whim ; 


1 This cottage Walpole pulled down, and built in its place the 
picturesque little building with high-pitched thatch and Gothic windows 
that we, alas! no longer know ; in this he had a tea-room and a small 
library, in which he kept the books relating to his father’s times. | 

2“Jim” is recognised in Johnson’s Dictionary (where it is spelt 
“gim”) as an old word meaning “neat” or “spruce.” 
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¥ For ask the gallant Bristow, 


Who does in taste excell, 
If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell. 


Since Denham sung of Cooper’s, 
There’s scarce a hill around, 

But what in song or ditty 
Is turn’d to fairy-ground. 

Ah! peace be with their memories, 
I wish them wondrous well, 

But Strawb’ry Hill, but Strawb’ry Hill, 
Must bear away the bell. 


Great William lives at Windsor, 
As Edward did of old, 

And many a Gaul and many a Scot 
Have found him full as bold. 

On lofty hills like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dwell, 

Yet little folks like Strawb’ry Hill, 
Like Strawb’ry Hill as well. 


Great William is, of course, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had been as formidable to the Scots as 
Edward J, the hammer of the Scots. “The gallant 
Bristow, who does in taste excell,” was a Clerk in 
Chancery, and a friend of Lord Bath. Most of the 
places mentioned are familiar to us, except perhaps 
Southcote’s, which was Philip Southcote’s ferme ornée, 
at Woburn, between Weybridge and Chertsey, which 
is mentioned in Walpole’s Assay on Gardening as the 
best specimen of that kind of country house. It still 
exists, but has been much altered. 

I have referred once or twice already to the Straw- 
berry Hill printing press, which in 1757 Walpole set 
up in a house in the garden, the “ Officina Arbuteana,” 
as he was fond of calling it. He first employed as 
printer an Irishman named Robinson, who had re- 
markable eyes, that Garrick envied as “more Richard 
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the Third’s than Garrick’s own,” and the taste for 
flowery composition that often distinguishes “ his 
countrymen. But Walpole soon quarrelled with him, 
and appointed a man named Kirgate, of whom we 
know less, but who kept his place for the rest of Wal- 
pole’s life. The first book printed was a thin quarto, 
containing Gray's two great odes, Ze Bard and The 
Progress of Poesy. Walpole wrote to Chute, ‘‘ I found 
Gray in town last week; he had brought his two odes 
to be printed. I snatched them out of Dodsley’s 
hands”; and to Mann, “I send you two copies of a 
very honourable opening of my press—two amazing 
odes of Mr. Gray; they are Greek; they are Pin- 
daric, they are sublime, consequently, I fear, a little 
obscure.” Of the other books printed here I need 
only mention Walpole’s own—his Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, Fugitive Pieces in Verse and 
Prose, one of which is the Parish Register of Twick- 
enham, printed in all local histories; Axecdotes of 
Painting in England, to which is added the Hzstory 
of the Modern Taste in Gardening ; The Mysterious 
Mother, a tragedy ; A Description of Strawberry Hill, 
An Essay on Modern Gardening, [Tieroglypthc Tales, 
and a Letter to the Editor of the Muscellanies of 
Thomas Chatterton. Of some of these I may have 
something to say later. The list does not include 
two of the best known of his writings, Ze Castle of 
Otranto and the /fistoric Doubts as to Richard LLL. 
The latter was printed when Walpole was absent in 
France, and probably he did not care to trust Kirgate 
to print without his own supervision. The former 
was at first anonymous, and pretended to be translated 
from an old black-letter original of the sixteenth cen- 


tury found at Naples, and Walpole no doubt intended 
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to conceal his connexion with it, which printing it 
at Strawberry Hill would have revealed. Such a 
mystification was very consistent with his character, 
as was the paradox of defending Richard III from 
the charges all historians have brought against him. 
He very soon acknowledged the authorship of the 
romance, and gave up, in reply to criticisms, most of 
the details of his defence of Richard. He always 
rather affected to make light of his literary work, as 
if the writing of books were a thing that a man of 
fashion might be ashamed of, or at least treat de haut 
en bas. He is fond of saying how short a time he 
took over the work of composition; of Zhe Castle of 
Otvranto he says: “Shall I confess to you what was 
the origin of this romance? I waked one morning, 
in the beginning of last June, from a dream, of which 
all I could recover was, that I had thought I was in 
an ancient castle (a very natural dream for a head 
filled like mine with Gothic story), and that on the 
uppermost banister of a great staircase I saw a 
gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what 
I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my 
hands, and I grew fond of it. In short, I was so 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less 
than two months, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had drunk my tea, about six o'clock, till half 
an hour after one in the morning, when my hand and 
fingers were so weary that I could not hold the pen 
to finish the sentence, but left Matilda and Isabella 
talking in the middle of a paragraph.” We must 
probably take this, and similar statements as to other 
writings, cum grano. The romance is skilfully con- 
structed, and was read with great interest at the time, 
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and really made something of an epoch, bringing into 
fashion the ideas of chivalry that Don Quixote had 
laughed out of existence, and setting an example that 
was followed by Sir Walter Scott, just as in architec- 
ture Strawberry Hill had paved the way for Pugin 
and Ruskin. At Cambridge Gray says, “It makes 
some of us cry a little, and all in general afraid to go 
to bed o' nights.” And Walter Scott, writing some 
years after Walpole’s death, gives his romance very 
warm praise, saying that the framework and acces- 
sories of the story are such as to put the reader in the 
frame of mind of one who is passing a solitary night 
in an ancient mansion amid “the gigantic and pre- 
posterous figures dimly visible in the defaced tapestry, 
the remote clang of the distant doors which divide him 
from living society, the dimly seen pictures of ancient 
knights, the varied and indistinct sounds which disturb 
the silent desolation of a half-deserted mansion” —a 
frame of mind that is ready to feel the full effect of 
superstitious fears. To produce such a state of mind 
as well as Zhe Castle of Otranto has done it was 
‘“‘a task which required no little learning, no ordinary 
degree of fancy, no common portion of genius.” This 
is high praise from a master in the same kind of 
fiction. Walpole’s other attempt at fiction, his blank- 
verse tragedy of Zhe Mysterious Mother, was, he says, 
so full of horrors that he did not venture to put it on 
the stage; but it was pronounced by Byron to be 
a tragedy of the highest order, and by Walter Scott 
to be “horribly impressive, but disgusting.” Miss 
Burney said she shuddered at its very name, while 
the clever Lady Di Beauclerk,’ a neighbour of Wal- 


1 She was then the widow of Johnson’s friend Topham Beauclerk, and 
had previously been divorced from Lord Bolingbroke. She is the subject 
of a very famous uncomplimentary saying of Johnson (Boswell, II, 231). 
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pole’s at Little Marble Hill, illustrated it by a series 
of pictures ‘in soot-water,” which had a distinguished 
place in the cabinet adjoining the great round tower 
at Strawberry Hill. 

Walpole himself told Madame du Deffand that 
The Castle of Otranto was the only one of his works 
with which he was himself pleased, because in it he 
had given the reins to his imagination, and he antici- 
pated that in the future, when taste should have 
improved, it would be popular. Probably it was not 
due to mere elegant trifling, as he professed, but had 
taken a good deal of time and thought. His Royal 
and Noble Authors and his Anecdotes of Painting are 
both works of a great deal of research that must have 
required great industry. His JZemoirs of the Last 
Tex Years of George II, published posthumously in 
1822 in accordance with elaborate and minute direc- 
tions left by him for his executors, have received very 
warm praise from Carlyle, ‘‘ almost the one original 
English book yet written on those times. . . burning 
like a small steady light there, shining faithfully if 
stingily on the evil and the good.” He is “an irre- 
fragable authority on English points, and—in regard 
to foreign—he has read the best documents accessible, 
has conversed with select ambassadors, and has in- 
formed himself to a degree far beyond most of his 
contemporaries. We may thank Walpole that Pitt 
is not dumb to us—very curious little scratchings and 
etchings those of Walpole—hasty pen-and-ink out- 
lines—which yield you a conceivable notion of what 
and how excellent those Pitt speeches may have been 
—airy, winged like arrow-flights of Phoebus Apollo.” 
This praise is, I think, very well deserved, and a 
similar panegyric might be bestowed on his letters ; 
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his information was always that of a man moving in 
high political society, and, but for a dislike of enthu- 
siasm, impartial, written down at the moment when 
the impression on his mind was fresh. 

On these letters his main fame must rest, and I can 
imagine no pleasanter employment for leisure moments 
than dipping into them casually anywhere. Besides 
the history and politics, and the social interests of the 
day, you will find a good deal of scandal and gossip, 
but Walpole is not a man who delights in unsavoury 
subjects. I cannot attempt to give any kind of 
account of the nine ample volumes of these, but 
before concluding I must say something of some of 
the friends to whom many of the letters of his latest 
years were written—a great number of whom were 
ladies. 

First among these we must certainly rank Mme. du 
Deffand, a very great French lady indeed, whose 
acquaintance he made in the autumn of 1765, when 
he went to Paris for the first time since he had gone 
thither with Gray and Conway in 1739. He was 
treated with great distinction in the best society there, 
and among other places was taken to Mme. du 
Deffand’s salon, where very distinguished company 
in respect of both fashion and intellect was to be met 
with. She was at this time sixty-eight years old, and 
had lately become blind. Walpole at first described 
her disrespectfully, but not altogether incorrectly, as 
“an old blind debauchee of wit.” In no other time 
or country perhaps could a lady with such a past have 
held a leading place in society. I! need not go into 
details—a convent education that had disagreed with 
her and made her an unbeliever, a loveless marriage, 
followed by a separation, many affairs of gallantry, 
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but no affair of the heart ;! she had become a brilliant 
leader of society, a charming talker, the best letter- 
writer since Mme. de Sévigné, always sensible and 
always cold; she had feared nothing so much as enwz, 
and now, when old age was in prospect, she had be- 
come blind. What an outlook for a cynical woman 
who could never believe that any one cared for her, 
who on her death-bed, when her secretary burst into 
tears in reading the letter of farewell to Walpole 
that he had just written for her, said in zaz/ astonish- 
ment, “What? you love me then?”? Walpole’s 
introduction to her, his interest in her conversation, 
and the charm of his own, broke like sunshine into 
her life and introduced into it for the first time a dash 
of sentiment and romance. Her affection, however 
flattering, became in time embarrassing to Walpole ; 
she had retained all the energy and restlessness of 
youth, and the long and late hours of Parisian dissipa- 
tion could not fatigue her. “She retains,” Walpole 
wrote of her to Gray, ‘‘all her vivacity, wit, memory, 
judgment, passions, and agreeableness. She goes to 
operas, plays, suppers, and Versailles; gives suppers 
twice a week ; has everything new read to her; makes 
new songs and epigrams, ay admirably, and remembers 
every one that has been made these fourscore years. 
She corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming 
letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him or 
anybody, and laughs both at the clergy and the phil- 
osophers. . . . As she can have no amusement but 
conversation, the least solitude and exmuz are in- 
supportable to her.” In another letter he says: “If 


1 She had been at one time the recognised mistress of the Regent 
Orleans ; at the time I am now speaking of the old President Hénault lived 
in her house, but more perhaps in the character of tame cat than of lover. 

2 Sainte Beuve, Causeries du Lund, 1, p. 431. 
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we come back at one in the morning from a supper in 
the country, she will propose to take a turn on the 
boulevards or to the fair, because it is too early to go 
to bed. I had great trouble last night to persuade 
her, although she was not well, not to sit up till two 
or three for the comet; for she had, with this object, 
told an astronomer to bring his telescope to President 
Hénault’s, in the idea that this would amuse me.” It 
was bad enough to be obliged to keep such late 
hours, but it was far worse, for a man so nervously 
afraid of ridicule as Walpole, to think of what the 
backbiting world of London and Paris would say. 
Although, as Sainte-Beuve says, the sudden enthusiasm 
of her childless old age might be looked upon as a 
kind of maternal tenderness that had never had its 
object, a tendresse d’adoption, people like Selwyn and 
Gilly Williams and their likes in Paris would make 
endless fun of the blind old woman falling in love 
with the middle-aged cynic and fine gentleman of 
Strawberry Hill. This fear made him, no doubt, treat 
Mme. du Deffand with a certain amount of coldness, 
for which he has been blamed; but he never ceased 
to admire her talents and be grateful for her kindness, 
and on her death took over as a legacy from her the 
little pet dog I have already mentioned—he was 
always ready to add to his pet animals—while por- 
traits of her cats also figured in the catalogue of the 
Strawberry Hill Gallery. 

Of his other lady friends there were Lady Suffolk, 
his neighbour at Marble Hill, another royal mistress, 
the lady whom Jeanie Deans unintentionally puts out 
of countenance by referring to the breach of the 
Seventh Commandment, the Countess of Ossory and 
Lady Di Beauclerk—both ladies who had been 
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divorced. I fear my list has not begun altogether 
well. But there are others of unspotted reputation, 
Lady Ailesbury, General Conway’s wife, widow of an 
Earl of Ailesbury and daughter of John Duke of 
Argyll, and it is of interest to remember that she was 
one of the sprightly young ladies in the Heart of 
Midlothian who rally their father about his defeat 
at Sheriffmuir; Kitty Clive the actress, whose 
‘blameless life” is proclaimed by the tablet outside 
the chancel wall of Twickenham Church, with whom 
Walpole did not correspond, because she lived at 
Little Strawberry Hill, just at the bottom of his 
garden, but whom he constantly saw and speaks of, 
and seems to have liked quite as well as any of his 
fine lady friends ;' and towards the end of his life 
three young ladies, Hannah More and Mary and 
Agnes Berry, of whom something more must be said. 

Hannah More, when she became acquainted with 
Walpole in 1781, was thirty-six years old. From the 
portrait of her in the fifth volume of Walpole’s 
collected works, she must have had a very intelligent 
and charming face. She belonged to the middle 
class, and had earned her living by keeping with her 
sisters a very successful school at Bristol. She had 
written one or two books that had been popular, 
especially a poem describing the Club of Bas-Bleus, 
established by Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. 
Chapone, and a number of other literary ladies, of 
which she was a member. She had been a great 
friend of the Garricks, and often stayed with them at 
Hampton, and it may have been there that she made 


1 Mrs. Clive was through much of her theatrical life the associate and 
friend of Garrick. Her line was low comedy, and it is curious to read of 
her that she made Portia in the Aferchant of Venice a low comedy part, by 
taking off the manner and tricks of the chief Old Bailey counsel of the day. 
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Walpole’s acquaintance. She was also a friend of 
Dr. Johnson and had corresponded with him, each 
flattering the other outrageously. In 1787 she came 
under the influence of John Newton, the Evangelical 
leader, Cowper’s friend, became more serious—she 
had never been an irreligious person—and gave up 
theatre-going and gay London society. She was one 
of the first founders of Sunday-schools, and spent 
much time and money in circulating her V2dlage 
Poltics and other cheap and improving literature 
among the poor in the troubled times of the French 
Revolution and the great war. She was also con- 
cerned with Wilberforce in the agitation against the 
slave trade. Walpole’s letters to her, which began in 
1784, are charmingly paternal—one in which he refers 
to his printing of her Bzshop Bonners Ghost at Straw- 
berry Hill gives a really delightful picture of his 
happy and grateful old age—he was then seventy- 
two. In another he speaks of his succession to his 
peerage as “the empty metamorphosis that has hap- 
pened to the outward man—it is being called names 
in one’s old age”; and in another of 1793 he speaks 
with much feeling of the horrors of the French 
Revolution. His letters to her show that on several 
occasions he helped liberally from his purse the good 
works in which she was concerned. They are as full 
of persiflage as his other letters, but he is very careful 
to avoid anything that could jar on her strict religious 
notions. 

The Misses Berry came with their father to live at 
Twickenham in 1788, and about the same time made 
Walpole’s acquaintance in London. Their father was 
a man of small fortune and no profession, who had 
expected to inherit a large Scotch property from his 
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uncle Ferguson of Raith, but had been disappointed, 
his uncle cutting him out of his will because he first 
married a poor wife, and, when she died, refused to 


repair his mistake by marrying a rich second wife. | 


The daughters, who were quite young, were pretty 
and clever. They had educated themselves at their 
first home in Yorkshire, and then had spent a year or 
two travelling, spoke French well—which was an 
accomplishment by which Walpole set great store— 
were well up in English and foreign literature; Mary, 
the elder and cleverer, was a Latin scholar, and 
Agnes, the younger, drew and painted. Walpole had 
heard so much in their praise that he was prepared to 
dislike them; but after sitting next Mary in a very 
small company he found her an “angel both inside 
and out. Her face is formed for a sentimental novel, 
but it is ten times fitter for a fifty times better thing— 
genteel comedy.” Of both sisters he wrote to Lady 
Ossory: ‘“‘They are exceedingly sensible, entirely 
natural and unaffected, frank, and, being qualified to 
talk on any subject, nothing is so easy and agreeable 
as their! conversation... , [hey “ares oipleaciag 
figures: Mary, the eldest, sweet, with fine dark eyes 
that are very lively when she speaks, with a symmetry 
of face that is more interesting from her being pale ; 
Agnes, the younger, has an agreeable, sensible coun- 
tenance, hardly to be called handsome, but almost. . . . 
I must even tell you they dress within the bounds 
of fashion, though fashionably ; but without the ex- 
crescences and balconies with which modern hoydens 
overwhelm and barricade their persons.” His opinion, 
he says, was shared by all who knew them, and it was 
confirmed by the affection and respect they enjoyed 
through their long lives, not only in England, but in 
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all the best society of Europe. No names figure 
more frequently in the Memoirs of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and there is a very pleasing 
- account of them to be found in Lord Houghton’s 
Monographs. They lived together unmarried—each 
had had a disappointment in early life—all their lives, 
and died both in the same year, 1852, in extreme old 
age, but retaining to the last, in Lord Houghton’s 
words, “not only the clearness of the head, but the 
brightness of the heart.” They are buried in Peters- 
ham Churchyard, near another great lady of the 
following generation, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

From the autumn of 1788, when their father for 
a time took a house on Twickenham Common, till 
Walpole’s death, the Berry family were more to him 
than all his other friends. When at Twickenham or 
at Teddington they spent every Sunday evening at 
Strawberry Hill, and when absent they received long 
and anxious letters from the old man. He busied 
himself in finding houses for them, and reproaches 
himself once bitterly for having let Lady Dudley’s 
house ‘‘in my own lane” slip through his fingers 
when he might have secured it for them. At length, 
in 1791, he was able to establish them in Little Straw- 
berry Hill, where Mrs. Clive had lived till her death 
in 1785, and which he was fond of calling from her 
“Cliveden.” This house, with its garden and meadow, 
he left to the two sisters for their lives. It has been 
often said of Horace Walpole that he had two love 
affairs in his life—once when a lady old enough to be 
his mother fell in love with him, and once when he 
fell in love with a lady young enough to be his 
granddaughter. This epigram was not absolutely 
true, either in the case of Mme. du Deffand or in 
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that of Miss Berry. He used to write to both sisters 
(there is safety in plurality in such matters) as his 
twin wives, and call himself their paternal lover, and 
it is probable that not long before his death he 
thought of marrying Mary Berry, only in order that 
he might provide for her as his widow by a charge 
on the Orford estates; but he was always nervously 
sensitive to ridicule, and would never have ventured, 
in the face of his many cynical friends, to appear at 
seventy-two as the lover of a lady of twenty-five. 
Nor would Miss Berry for worlds have done anything 
that could have been justly called mercenary, added 
to which she was at this time, or very soon after, 
engaged, with Walpole’s full knowledge and approval, 
to a certain handsome General O'Hara, who in the 
end cast her off. What is certain is that the acquaint- 
ance of these charming and sensible girls did much 
to cheer the last years of the old man’s life, while his 
friendship did a great deal towards securing for them 
the unique social position they enjoyed. 

When Macaulay in 1833 reviewed Lord Dover's 
edition of Walpole’s letters and treated Walpole very. 
unmercifully, he rather expected that Miss Berry 
would cut him. She did not do this, but she wrote 
a pathetic defence of her old friend. The conviction 
that the reviewer had written in ignorance “a char- 
acter so offensively unlike the original,” she wrote, 
“has forced the pen into the feeble and failing hand 
of the writer of these pages’—she was then over 
seventy. She admits the justice, as I think we all 
may, of Macaulay’s epigram, that ‘‘serious business 
was a trifle to him, and trifles were his serious busi- 
ness”; but we may concede this, and also that there 
was a great deal of affectation in his character (which 
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Miss Berry will not admit), without altogether with- 
holding our esteem and admiration. Thank God, 
every one is not bound to be an earnest Liberal 
politician ; there is some room for scholars and dilet- 
tanti and persons of taste. Walpole was in the 
House of Commons from 1741 till 1768, with one 
interval in 1757, when he took the Chiltern Hundreds 
in order to change from one rotten borough to 
another. During these twenty-seven years he is said 
to have spoken only once, and that in defence of his 
father—a speech which was handsomely compli- 
mented by the great Lord Chatham, who was then 
still in the House of Commons. The only other 
event of his time about which he was really moved 
was the execution of Admiral Byng, which happened 
in 1757, in the interval when he had not a seat; but 
he was in the gallery of the house during the dis- 
cussion, and was most vigorous and zealous in urging 
all his friends to save an innocent man. Most of the 
politics of his time, during the ministries of Mr. 
Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle, were such as 
a sensible man might well be indifferent to; they were, 
in fact, just as much trifling as the collecting of 
painted glass or statues for Strawberry Hill. In his 
father’s time politics were serious; if the Stuarts had 
been restored in 1715, Sir Robert would certainly 
have lost his head ; but in 1745, when the Hanoverians 
had been in quiet possession for thirty years, even if 
the Pretender had won back the kingdom, Horace 
Walpole could safely treat as a joke the prospect of 
his being exiled to Herrenhausen. In the French 
Revolution time things again became serious, though 
even then Charles Fox was hardly in earnest. 
Walpole was a very clever man, of much learning, 
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and, on the whole, exquisite taste. Macaulay is very 
severe on his neglect of Johnson and Richardson and 
Fielding in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in 
France ; while his admiration for inferior writers, like 
Crébillon és in French and Sir C. Hanbury Williams 
in English, was unbounded. But it is conceivable 
that a scholar who was also a very fine gentleman 
may have thought Johnson rude, Richardson vulgar 
(as Lady Mary Wortley did), and Fielding coarse. 
There is some merit in high polish. And Walpole’s 
admiration for Gray—the greatest poet of his century 
—his enthusiasm for Mme. de Sévigne and Gram- 
mont, may atone for some errors of his taste. Gray, 
like him, was enthusiastic about Crébillon. Another 
thing that has been said against Walpole—not, I 
think, by Macaulay—is that he never really cared for 
any friend who was not an aristocrat, and it has been 
illustrated by the precarious nature of his relations 
with Gray. But I have no doubt that what Walpole 
said of Gray was true: ‘“‘ He is the worst company in 
the world. From a melancholy turn, from living re- 
clusely, and from a little too much dignity, he never 
converses easily; all his words are measured and 
chosen and formed into sentences; his writings are 
admirable, he himself is not agreeable.” In the re- 
conciliation with Gray,’ Walpole seems to have shown 
great forbearance, and he always spoke of Gray as 
immeasurably his superior. His regard for Mrs. 
Clive also shows that he cared more for good sense 
than for birth or fashion. 

Walpole seems to me to have been an amiable 
_ | Gray, on the other hand, was very unwilling to believe in Walpole’s 
sincerity. See his letter to Wharton, at p. 123 of Vol. II of Mr. Gosse’s 


edition of Gray. The letter, dated 16th November, 1745, is No. lxiii. at 
pp- 124-6 of Vol. I of Mr. Tovey’s edition. 
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man, with a great capacity for friendship, but with 
a feminine sensitiveness and a too fastidious taste, 
which made him intolerant of much that he might 
well have respected. His affection for his mother and 
his loyalty to his father were conspicuous; he took 
infinite trouble in getting carved in Italy the beautiful 
monument to his mother, which is still one of the 
ornaments of Henry VII’s chapel; but when it was 
put up he had not courage to venture alone among 
the Westminster boys at the abbey to see it. At 
Cambridge he and Gray were looked upon as milk- 
sops, because they drank tea for their breakfast when 
all the rest of the University drank beer; in Norfolk 
Walpole shrank nervously from the great eaters and 
drinkers among the country gentlemen and ladies, 
and vows he fears they will fall upon and carve one 
another ; when he goes to stay with George Montagu 
in Northamptonshire he is horrified at a neighbour, 
who comes to a meet of hounds after breakfast, drink- 
ing so potent a cordial as—negus. We may admit 
that he had not the making of a Cromwell or a Falk- 
land in him; but fortunately his lot fell in quiet times, 
and he was enabled to pass through life neither use- 
lessly nor ingloriously in the learned and elegant 
refinement of Strawberry Hill. 


VI 
LA BELLE HAMILTON 


A BELLE HAMILTON is the presiding genius 

of the Hampton Court Gallery. There is much 

in that gallery to interest and delight a visitor with 
any knowledge or appreciation of art, Mantegna’s 
Triumph of Cesar, the Nine Muses in Olympus, 
the finest Tintoretto in this country, the Shepherd 
Boy, one of the few certainly genuine Giorgiones, 
Diana surprised by Actzeon, attributed to the same 
mysterious master, and very much in his style, but 
pronounced by modern critics to be by Bonifazio of 
Verona, the Holbein group of Henry VIII and his 
family, Gainsborough’s Colonel St. Leger, and many 
other pictures; but most of us would admit that the 
room in which we linger with most pleasure is that 
containing the ‘‘Windsor beauties —so called because 
till early in the nineteenth century they hung in the 
Queen’s bedroom at Windsor Castle—the portraits 
that Sir Peter Lely was commissioned by the Duchess 
of York, Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s daughter, to 
paint of the ten fairest ladies of her brother-in-law 
Charles Il’s Court. And of these the most charming 
is Za belle Hamtlton, Elizabeth Countess of Gram- 


mont,’ the picture that Lely, we are told, considered 
! | have followed the general English practice of spelling Grammont 


with two m’s ; but the better opinion of French writers is that the correct 
spelling is Gramont. 
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COMTESSE DE GRAMMONT 
(“LA BELLE HAMILTON”) 
After the painting by Lely 
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his masterpiece, and had taken the greatest pleasure 
in painting. The face has all the grace and softness 
for which Lely was famous, and has besides more 
spirit and intellect than he generally put into his 
pictures. And there is more than this, a candour and 
simplicity that make it easy to believe that she 
passed through the gay and corrupt society in which 
her lot was cast without a stain on her character, 
and that render the palm branch and wheel of St. 
Catherine less incongruous than they would have 
been as the attributes of some of her companions in 
this famous collection. 

The other St. Catherine in the same room, also.a 
strikingly beautiful picture, not by Lely, but by 
Huysman, whether it represent Lady Byron or Lady 
Bellasys, of which there is some doubt, has not so 
spotless an original. Indeed, the company in which 
our charming Countess finds herself there is not all 
that we could desire for her; nothing can be said in 
favour of Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, 
whose picture, with the helmet, spear, and shield of 
Minerva, is hung next to hers, and very little of the 
two sisters, with their innocent infantine faces, Lady 
Whitmore and Lady Denham. 

But of two other of the pictures of notorious ladies 
in the room, the Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell 
Gwynn, the common attribution is in one case cer- 
tainly wrong, that dubbed Nell Gwynn being almost 
certainly a picture of James II’s Queen, the decorous 
and devout, and by no means beautiful, Mary of 
Modena,’ while the lady said to be the Duchess 


1 See E. Law’s Royal Gallery of Hampton Court (1898), p. 76. There is 
another Mary of Modena in William III’s Presence Chamber among the so- 
called “‘ Hampton Court Beauties,” and like them painted by Sir G. Kneller. 
The face of this picture is very like that of (the so-called) Nell Gwynn. 
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of Portsmouth, though it has long been so called, and 
is by Simon Verelst, who certainly did paint her 
portrait, is by no means like a more undoubtedly 
authentic portrait of the Duchess at Althorp. The 
Duchess of Richmond, whose picture in this room 
contends for the palm of beauty with that of our 
Countess of Grammont, was also perhaps a virtuous, 
as she was certainly a wary, lady, though the testi- 
mony of the Grammont JZemozrs is such as to require 
us to call up all our charity to believe in her virtue ; 
she is most remarkable for us because she is the 
original of the figure of Britannia which has ever 
since appeared on the reverse of our copper coins. She 
is also the original of the second of the two types of 
ladies whom Pope described in the famous line ‘ Die 
and endow a college or a cat.” Her effigy is among 
the wax-works in Westminster Abbey in the robes 
she wore at the Coronation of Queen Anne, and has 
a wonderfully modern air." 

It would be only too easy to fill a paper with 
anecdotes, often sadly scandalous, of many of the 
other ladies whose portraits hang in this room, 
Mrs. Lawson, Lady Whitmore, Lady Denham, and 
Mrs. Middleton,’ but the Countess of Grammont by 

' She was not clever. The Grammont Memoirs say of her: “On ne 
pouvoit avoir guéres moins d’esprit ni plus de beauté.” There seems 
to me to be more animus against her in the J/emors than against any 
other person who figures in them. Anthony Hamilton is much con- 
cerned to suggest that she was really “not cruel” to Charles. Evelyn, 
an honourable man and in a position to know, told Pepys that he be- 
lieved her, up to her leaving the Court, to be as virtuous as any woman 
in the world (Déary, April 26, 1667). She had trifled with George 
Hamilton, who was at one time over head and ears in love with her, and 
the Hamiltons were clannish and Anthony may have been tempted to 
avenge his brother. 

* Lady Sunderland, Lady Northumberland, Lady Falmouth (called 
Lady Ossory on the picture), and Mrs. Knott were all ladies of good 


character. It is due to Lady Northumberland in particular to insist on 
this, because so well-informed and accurate a writer as Ste.-Beuve has 
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herself ought to furnish sufficient material for an 
interesting sketch; for we know a good deal more 
of this adorable person than the outward features that 
the pencil of Lely has so lovingly perpetuated. She 
is the heroine of a very famous book, the Memozrs 
of her husband, the Comte de Grammont, written not 
by himself, but by Anthony Hamilton, the Countess's 
brother, for.the amusement of the Count in his old 
age. 

The book is remarkable for many reasons—first 
because, though written by a Scotchman born in 
Ireland, it is a recognised French classic, and has 
been taken by so accomplished a critic as Ste.-Beuve' 
as one of the most perfect examples of the xeéteée, 
or clear simplicity, which he considers to be the dis- 
tinguishing character of the best French literature, 
in contrast with the phrase and declamation which, 
mostly since the time of Rousseau, have so much 
damaged it. A sentence in Anthony Hamilton’s de- 
scription of his sister, to which I shall refer by and 
by, might, Ste.-Beuve thought, be applied with exact 
truth to Hamilton’s own style; ‘elle disait,” he says, 
“ce quil fallait et pas davantage.” As to the matter 
of the book we shall be able to judge from the pas- 
sages I shall extract from it with reference to our 


(Nouveaux Lundis, V, p. 182 note), spoken of her as a mistress of 
Charles II, and as receiving, when in Paris, the visits of M. de Harlay, 
the eloquent but profligate Archbishop of Paris. The lady really referred 
to was the Duchess of Cleveland, who in 1678 was in Paris, in a sort of 
exile, after one of her violent quarrels with Charles. There she capti- 
vated not only the Archbishop, but Lord Montagu, the English Ambas- 
sador, afterwards the first Duke of Montagu, and the second husband 
of our Countess of Northumberland ; that lady has therefore suffered 
the double wrong of being confused in our days with the abandoned 
woman who had been the cause of her husband’s unfaithfulness. The 
correct facts can be made out from Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of the 
Court of Charles (1. One of Charles’s sons by the Duchess of Cleveland 
was created Duke of Northumberland. 
1 Lundis, I, pp. 92 seg. 
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Countess and the Count, who was long her adorer 
and finally her husband. 

Of the life of Anthony Hamilton, the author of the 
Memoirs, not much is known. He never, I think, 
refers to himself in the A/emozrs, though there is a 
good deal in them about two of his brothers. He is 
supposed to have gone to France in 1667, when 
Charles II was forced by his Parliament to dismiss 
all Roman Catholic officers from his army, and several 
of these were formed by Louis XIV into a company of 
gensdarmes, English, Scotch, and Irish, under George 
Hamilton, one of Anthony’s brothers, as Captain- 
Lieutenant. Two other brothers, John and Richard, 
were in this company. George was killed in action 
at Saverne some time between 1670 and 1675. His 
three brothers, John, Richard, and Anthony, all 
returned to England when James II began to reign, 
and served in the Irish Army, which endeavoured to 
restore that monarch after the Revolution of 1688. 
John was killed at the battle of Aughrim, but 
Richard and Anthony fought through the war, and 
returned to France when it was over. Anthony had 
been a general in the Irish Army and Governor of 
Limerick. 

In France he spent many years, not seeing any 
more military service, but attached to the exiled King’s 
Court and living quietly at St. Germains, where he 
was much bored by the devotion that prevailed there.? 
He is said to have been fond of long solitary walks 
in the forest; but he was best known as an agreeable 
talker in society and a witty and graceful writer. 
His tales, Les Quatre Facardins and La Fleur da’ Epine, 
written to amuse two Miss Bulkeleys, sisters of the 


1 See Macaulay, 1V, p. 382. 
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Duchess of Berwick, and important persons in the 
Court of St. Germains, are praised as lively and 
unaffected, and some of his verses were highly ex- 
tolled by Voltaire. But his great work is the Gram- 
mont AZenozrs, written in the last years of the life 
of the Count, who died in 1707. In an epistle 
partly in prose, partly in verse, addressed to the 
Count, the author or authors (it is written in the 
first person plural) apologise for taking the work in 
hand, regretting that the Count had never been 
admitted to the Academy with the eloge usual at 
receptions, that Massillon could not properly compose 
his funeral oration before his death, that the work 
could not be given to Boileau without the risk that his 


Muse— 
Vous caressant d’un cété, 
Vous é€gratignerait de l’autre. 


They had decided to entrust it to La Fare and the 
Abbé de Chaulieu, when the ghost of St. Evremond, 
Grammont’s dearest friend, appeared to warn them to 
trust to themselves and their own knowledge, and not 
care about the style of their W/emozr. The epistle is 
supposed to come from Semeac, the Count’s estate on 
the Garonne, and is traditionally held to be the work 
of two Hamilton brothers, who must in that case be 
Richard and Anthony, the only two who were living 
between 1703, when St. Evremond died, and 1707, 
when the Count himself died.’ 


1 Walpole thought that the two brothers who figure in the Memoirs 
were George and Anthony himself, and that Anthony attributed some of 
his own ga/anteries to his brother. It is quite true that there are more 
than enough for one, but the AZemoirs themselves, with what we know 
from other sources, enable us to separate the parts played by the 
brothers and to assign them respectively to James and George (see p. 75 
of Walpole’s edition of 1783 and a note on p. 109 of the 1896 edition of 
the English translation, a note that may be Walter Scott’s). James, the 
eldest brother, was the best-dressed man in Charles’s Court and a favourite 
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It is said that Fontenelle, who was then censor of 
the Press, hesitated to license the AZemozrs, because 
some of the contents of the book were derogatory to 
so distinguished a courtier as the Count, but was 
surprised at the Count himself appealing against his 
decision, protesting that the book had his approval 
and had been in fact written for his delectation, and 
that, moreover, he was himself to receive 1500 livres 
for the manuscript, which Hamilton had presented 
to him. 

The Memoirs were published anonymously in 1713 
at Cologne. They were first translated into English 
in 1714 by Abel Boyer, a Huguenot refugee, who came 
to England at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
an industrious compiler of historical books and of a 
French Dictionary still sometimes to be met with in 
catalogues of second-hand books. From no other 
fault but the misfortune of being a Whig, he obtained 
the immortality of being hitched into a verse in the 
Dunctad (ii. 431): “ Boyer the State, and Law the 
Stage gave o'er.” The French edition was reprinted 
in 1772 by Horace Walpole; his first edition is one 
of the rarest productions of the Strawberry Hill Press; 
later editions are not uncommon. Boyer’s translation 
was revived and reissued anonymously in 1811 with 


with the King. He (and not George, as Walpole says) continued in the 
English Army, when his brothers went into France in 1667, and was 
killed fighting against the Dutch on board an English ship in 1673. He 
is buried in Westminster Abbey under the name of Colonel Hamlinton, 
but there is no monument to him. He figures in the Memozrs as the 
lover of the Duchess of Cleveland and his cousin Lady Chesterfield—the 
readiest way of identifying characters in the Grammont J/emozrs is by 
their amours—and George as the lover of Mrs. Wetenhall and Miss 
Stewart (Duchess of Richmond). George was killed, as I have before said, 
in the French service before 1675. He was the first husband of Frances 
Jennings (one of the heroines of the Jemorrs), the sister of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and after Hamilton’s death the wife of Dick 
Talbot, the famous Duke of Tyrconnel, 
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notes and illustrations by Sir Walter Scott, and there 
have been several subsequent editions. The Life of 
Hamilton prefixed to some of these and some of the 
notes are good and instructive, though there is no 
evidence to show what part Sir Walter had in them. 
Other notes were added when Mr. H. G. Bohn 
printed the JZemozrs, with other matter relating to 
Charles II, as an extra volume of his Spent ned 
Library in 1846; but the translation, which, though 
not free from mistakes as it left Boyer’s Beside! 
retained some of the racy vigour of the original, has 
become under later po lishing: a very tame ae spirit- 
less production. 

Two amusing instances of its imperfections may be 
ee In the: account of a Court Ball in the AZemorrs 

‘gants de Martial” are mentioned, Martial being the 
Eteaahle Paris perfumer of the day, of whom the 
Comtesse d’Escarbagnas in Moliére’s play says, when 
the epigrams of Martial are referred to, “Quoi, Martial 
fait-il des vers. Je pensais qu’il ne fit que des gants ?” 
The original translator rendered the words “ Martial 
gloves,” which, so near the date of the original, may 
have been intelligible without a note; ins the revised 
version we have ‘martial gloves” with the capital 
letter taken from the adjective, and with no note to 
explain that martial is anything else than a synonym 
for military.’ 

The other mistake occurs in the epistle to the Count 
prefixed to the Memozrs, which is not in the original 
translation, so that here, too, Boyer is guiltless; the 
writers relate, as I have said, how the ghost of 
St. Evrémond appeared to them to dissuade them 


' This error is pointed out in Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of 
Charles I, 
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from seeking external help fe their biography. In 
the description of the ghost these lines occur :— 


Il avoit pris pour ce voiage 
Sa calotte de maroquin ; 

Et cette loupe a double étage, 
Dont il ne vit jamais la fin, 
Ornoit le haut de son visage. 


Our translation renders this :— 


His ancient studying-cap he wore, 
Well-tann’d, of good Morocco hide, 
The eternal double loop before, 
That lasted till its master died. 

Now the significations of “loupe” given in the 
common French dictionaries are two, “ magnifying 
glass” and “wen.” What the translator meant by 
“loop” is not, perhaps, quite clear, but probably a 
loop of some kind attached to the leather skull-cap. 
St. Evrémond is known to have worn his own hair 
instead of the wig that was almost universal under the 
Grand Monarque, and a close-fitting skull-cap over it. 
In this he is represented in the interesting picture of 
him by Parmentier now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
but formerly for many years in the British Museum ; 
his long grey hair appears under the cap, but no 
‘loop,’ and over the bridge of his nose is a very 
large wen. Here we have no doubt the “loupe a 
double étage” of the brothers Hamilton, and the Life 
prefixed to his works also mentions that for twenty 
years before his death he had this wen, which, as he 
suffered no pain from it and did not care for the 
disfigurement, his doctors advised him not to have 
removed. 

I have no doubt that many other similar blunders 
could be found by any one familiar with the history 
and literature of the time. But a good translation of 
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the AZemozrs would not be easy ; the translator should 
be master of a terse epigrammatic style and should 
have Moli¢re and Mme. de Sévigné at his fingers’ 
ends. 

It is a curious picture of life that the JZemozrs give 
us, not a moral or edifying picture, but perhaps, as Ste.- 
Beuve says, not more frivolous than all similar pictures 
of la comédie humaine. Grammont was ‘“‘l’homme le 
plus a la mode de son temps, l’idéal du courtisan 
francais a une époque ou la cour était tout 
réparant toutes les fautes et les folies par un coup 

’épée ou par un bon mot.” But I shall have much to 
say ere long of the character of the Count; for the 
present I have to speak of the lady who was to be his 
Countess. 

And I must begin with disregarding the Count’s 
sneer at a Savoyard gentleman who was ‘fort en 
généalogie, comme sont tous les sots qui ont de la 
mémoire,” and say a few words of the great family of 
Hamilton to which she belonged. The first of these 
with whom we are concerned is James Hamilton, Earl 
of Arran, who in 1468 married a daughter of James II 
of Scotland. His son and grandson were both 
Regents of Scotland, in the minority of James V and 
Mary respectively. The later of these was made 
Duke of Chatellérault in France, a dignity which has 
remained ever since with his descendants, and which 
the Duke of Abercorn now enjoys, although the lands 
in Poitou, which were granted with the title in the first 
instance, were lost when the Hamiltons returned to 
Scotland with Mary Stuart, leaving the Guises, their 
constant rivals, in possession of the government in 
France. Of the Duke’s sons one was Earl of Arran 
and Marquis Hamilton under James VI, his son was 
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the Duke Hamilton who died on the scaffold during 
the Civil War, and the Dukes of Hamilton of our day 
are his descendants in the female line; another was 
created Baron Paisley, and his son advanced in 1606 to 
the dignity of Earl of Abercorn. It was to this 
Abercorn branch of the family, a branch that has been 
famous in our own day for able men and beautiful 
women, that our Hamiltons belonged. The Earl of 
Abercorn’s fourth son, George, settled in Ireland, where 
he had lands, but apparently not much money, and a 
large number of children, of whom Elizabeth, our ded/e 
Flamilton, was, it appears, the eldest, and born in 1642. 
Her mother was a daughter of Lord Thurles, and a 
sister of the first Duke of Ormond, the most important 
Irishman on the King’s side in the Civil War. Sir 
George Hamilton was Receiver-General for Charles I 
in Ireland and saw some fighting there, his house at 
Roscrea in Tipperary being taken in 1646 by the rebels. 
He went into exile at the end of the war in 1651; 
and being a Roman Catholic—for the Hamiltons, like 
many Scotch families, furnished adherents to both 
creeds—he went to live in France, at Caen in 
Normandy. His daughter was educated at the famous 
convent of Port Royal des Champs, and retained 
through life her affection for it, so that in 1699, when 
past middle age, she exposed herself to the wrath of 
Louis XIV, who hated the Jansenist convent, by 
making her week’s retreat in it. But the visit, in St. 
Simon’s words, ‘‘ne mit la comtesse qu’en pénitence, 
non en disgrace,” though for any one else it would 
have been ‘“‘un crime irrémissible,” for the King could 
not find the heart to banish so great a lady and so 
charming a companion from the Court.! 


1 Mem. de St, Simon, 11, 284. 
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At the Restoration, Sir George Hamilton and his 
family came back w teh Ormond to England; some of 
his sons had, during their exile, pervect in the French 
Army, and two or more of them, on their return to 
England, were officers in the King’s Guards, till Par- 
liament, in 1667, required that all Roman Catholic 
officers should be dismissed. Elizabeth Hamilton 
was about the Court when Grammont came to Eng- 
land in 1662, but whether she was a maid of honour 
to the Taree of York is uncertain. The Grammont 
Memoirs say that her father’s family (which, as we 
know, was ‘assez nombreuse”) occupied a large and 
comfortable house near the Court, and were much 
with the family of the Duke of Ormond. Mrs. 
Jameson,’ perhaps arguing from this passage, says 
that it does not appear that Elizabeth accepted any 
ostensible office about the Queen or the Duchess of 
York, though she was high in the favour of both, and 
in the innermost circle of Court society. 

The description of her, when Grammont first made 
her acquaintance, has been often quoted, but it will 
bear repetition, for the respectful homage of a lover 
has never been more happily or delicately expressed 
than in these sentences, in which we cannot doubt 
that her brother was recalling what he had heard 
from the lips of the chevalier.” “ Elle étoit dans cet 
heureux age ot les charmes du beau sexe commencent 
a sépanouir. Elle avoit la plus belle taille, la plus 
belle gorge et les plus beaux bras du monde. Elle 
étoit grande et gracieuse jusques dans le moindre de 


1 Beauties of the Court of Charles Il, Vol. 1, p. 103. 

* Grammont could certainly not have expressed his meaning with so 
much elegance to judge from the only specimen of his composition (so 
far as I know) extant, a letter of condolence to the Duke of Ormond on 
the death of his daughter, Lady Chesterfield, printed in the Szxth Report 
of the Hist. MSS, Comm., Appx., p. 726A. 
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ses mouvemens. C’étoit loriginal que toutes les 
femmes copioient pour le gofit des habits, et l’air de 
la coiffure. Elle avoit le front ouvert, blanc et uni; 
les cheveux bien plantés, et dociles pour cet arrange- 
ment naturel qui cofite tant a trouver. Une certaine 
fraicheur, que les couleurs empruntées ne scauroient 
imiter, formoit son teint. Ses yeux n’étoient pas 
grands, mais ils étoient vifs, et ses regards signifioient 
tout ce quelle vouloit. Sa bouche étoit pleine d’agré- 
mens, et le tour de son visage parfait. Un petit nez 
délicat et retroussé n’étoit pas le moindre ornement 
d'un visage tout aimable. Son esprit étoit a peu pres 
comme sa figure. Ce n’étoit point par des vivacités 
importunes, dont les saillies ne font qu’étourdir, qu'elle 
cherchoit a briller dans la conversation. Elle évitoit 
encore plus cette lenteur affectée dans le discours, 
dont la pesanteur assoupit ; mais sans se presser de 
parler, elle disoit ce qu'il falloit, et pas davantage. 
Elle avoit tout le discernement imaginable pour le 
solide et le faux brillant; et sans se parer a tout 
propos des lumiéres de son esprit, elle étoit reservée, 
mais tres juste dans ses décisions. Ses sentimens 
étoient pleins de noblesse, fiers a outrance, quand il 
en étoit question. Cependant elle étoit moins pré- 
venue sur son mérite, qu’on ne lest d’ordinaire, quand 
onenatant. Faite comme on vient de dire, elle ne 
pouvoit manquer de se faire aimer; mais loin de le 
chercher, elle étoit trés difficile sur le mérite de ceux 
qui pouvoient y prétendre.” 

From the first moment of seeing her, Grammont’s 
affections, which up to that time it would have been 
an understatement to call volage, were fixed for ever. 
Mrs. Middleton, a frail beauty, who had been an 
object of pursuit, if not of affection, to him and many 
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others about the Court, ceased to interest him. The 
constancy of his love, as to which there is no variation 
in our witnesses, is something to distinguish him from 
the average courtier of Charles II’s Court, and may 
enable us to believe more readily in the truth of the 
very remarkable and original portrait of him given in 
his brother-in-law’s Memoir. That is not a repre- 
sentation of a man of exemplary morality; but it is 
piquant and in the highest degree attractive. He 
was a Gascon with all the characteristics of his pro- 
vince that we are familiar with in the ever-buoyant 
d’Artagnan of the Zhree Musketeers. Gaiety, the 
joie de vivre, is what strikes us most in him from the 
time when, still a scholar at the Pau seminary, he 
went to be introduced by his elder brother to Riche- 
lieu, as a budding abbé, with a soutane put on over 
his white boots and gilt spurs, and no tonsure, but 
“la plus belle téte du monde, bien poudrée et bien 
fris¢e "—a sight which made the good-natured car- 
dinal smile—to the day when on his death-bed he 
turned from Dangeau, who had come to help him 
prepare for death, to the Countess with the words: 
“Comtesse, si vous n'y prenez garde, voila Dangeau 
qui va vous escamoter ma conversion.” He was, his 
brother-in-law tells us, “toujours gai, toujours vif, 
et dans les commerces essentiels toujours honnéte 
homme.” We may perhaps think the last encomium 
requires a rather strict limitation of the meaning of 
“les commerces essentiels”; but about the gaiety 
there can be no doubt. ‘“M. de Turenne aimoit 
naturellement la joie, la seule présence du Chevalier 
linspiroit.” In 1654, when Condé, with a Spanish 
army, was besieging Arras, and Turenne endeavour- 


ing to relieve it, Grammont was with the Court at 
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Peronne, and volunteered to ride over to Turenne's 
camp and bring back tidings. He rode all night and 
arrived in camp early in the morning, when the Duke 
of York, who had a command under Turenne, was 
going out to visit the outposts). The Marquis 
d’Humiéres suggested to Grammont that, as he had 
ridden all night and had perhaps had little sleep the 
night before—for there was much late hours and high 
play at Court under Mazarin—he might like to repose 
in his tent for a while, but he replied, ‘““Ou prens tu 
que le chevalier de Grammont ait jamais eu besoin de 
dormir? Fais-moi seulement donner un cheval, afin 
que j’aie l’honneur d’accompagner M. le Duc d' York.” 
So he rode out at once to see his friends serving 
under Condé in the opposite camp, by whom he was 
as warmly welcomed as by Turenne and his officers, 
but was back in the French camp in time to take part 
in Turenne’s victory at the Lines of Arras, and to 
convey, through some perils, the good news to the 
Queen Mother, who had promised, and gave him, a 
kiss for his good tidings. 

From this and other accounts in the Memoirs we 
are apt to look upon Grammont in his youth as the 
beau-ideal of the fighting courtier, of gay and reckless 
bravery, like d’Artagnan, as I have said, or his re- 
production in later times, General Marbot ; and it is 
a shock to us to find St. Simon speaking of his 
‘notorious poltroonery.” When the Count died in 
1707, St. Simon set down in his notebook an obituary 
notice, for which he dipped his pen unusually deep in 
gall." That Grammont had “ beaucoup d’esprit, mais 
de ces esprits de plaisanteries, de reparties, de finesse 
et de justesse a trouver le mauvais, le ridicule, le 
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St. Simon Memotrs, V, 333-5. 
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* foible de chacun, de le peindre en deux coups de 
langue irréparables et ineffagables, dune hardiesse a 
le faire en public, en présence et plutét devant le Roi 
que d’ailleurs,” all this we can understand, and it may 
be added that he had some of those traits in common 
with St. Simon himself. We can also believe that 
this talent amused the King (Louis XIV), who 
allowed it to be exercised “even upon his Ministers.” 
Nor can we be surprised after reading the Memozrs, 
that a hostile witness should speak of him as “ escroc 

-avec impudence, et fripon au jeu & visage découvert.” 
He cannot complain if what his brother-in-law, with 
his full sanction, wrote of him is thus interpreted by a 
severe critic, who saw no vestige of virtue to redeem 
all the vices the Count himself acknowledged, or to 
account for the respect and affection with which he 
was regarded in the Court. But it 1s unnecessary to 
believe in the poltroonery, at any rate in his early 
days, before the censor, who thus sums up his char- 
acter, was born. St. Simon was a conscientious and 
a religious man, even something of a Paritan >> and 
can have had but little sympathy with one who re- 
presented a past age of great laxity of morals, who 
had shone in the Court of Charles II with Rochester 
and Buckingham, and was the friend of Bussy Rabutin 
and St. Evremond. 

The generation to which Grammont belonged had 
in England felt the full reaction from the Puritan 
strictness, which had never taken root in France. It 
is difficult to us to realise how irreligious that age 
was. When Grammont was very old and ill, and his 
wife repeated the Paternoster to him, he said: 


1 He was perhaps, in penning this character, as on another famous 
occasion, “tenant lhonnéte homme et le chrétien en garde contre 
Vhomme et le courtisan.” See Ste.-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, 111, 282. 
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“Comtesse, cette priére est belle; qui est ce qui a fait 
cela ?”—a strange question for one who had grown old 
at the Court of the Most Christian King. And it is to 
be feared that he was no less negligent of some at 
least of the Ten Commandments. When at the Court 
of Turin in his young days, the Seventh at any rate 
seems to have had no existence for him, and when he 
sat down to the gaming-table, the Eighth followed its 
neighbour, and lost its constraining force. 

Grammont’s military service came to a close in 
1659, when the Peace of the Pyrenees was made 
by Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro. He then 
stayed on at the Court, rejoicing at the young King 
taking the government into his own hands when 
Mazarin died, but wondering that Louis XIV should 
interrupt the pleasures, which were the proper 
occupation of a young sovereign, by what seemed to 
the chevalier an unreasonable application to the 
business of the State. However, when, apparently 
from pure love of mischief, he affected to be in love 
with, and persecuted with his addresses, one of the 
Queen Dowager’s maids of honour, Madlle. La 
Motte Agencourt, on whom the King’s affections were 
known to be set, he found that Louis would not allow 
of any interference with his pleasures. He may have 
thought himself fortunate that banishment from the 
Court, and not the Bastille, was the penalty for his 
presumption. He accordingly in 1662 came _ to 
England, where a charming wife and a very great 
reputation in the most brilliant Court of the day were 
in store for him. 

“Ce fut au fort des fétes que l’on faisait pour cette 
nouvelle Reine” (Catherine of Braganza), ‘dans tout 
Péclat d'une Cour brillante, que le chevalier de Gram- 
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From the painting by Parmentier 
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mont vint contribuer a sa magnificence, et a ses plai- 
sirs.” This characteristic sentence of Anthony Hamil- 
ton fixes Grammont’s arrival to the summer of 1662, 
when Charles had been but two years restored and his 
honeymoon with his kingdom was still unclouded. A 
year before another distinguished Frenchman, a soldier 
and courtier like Grammont, and like him in many of 
his brilliant qualities tempered by his eight or ten 
years’ seniority, had also taken refuge in England. 
St. Evremond, after a good deal a distinguished 
military service, had ey present at the Conferences 
of St. Jean de Luz between Mazarin and Don Lewis 
de Haro that led to the Peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659. He thought that Mazarin had been too little 
mindful of the interests of France at these Conferences 
and wrote a humorous, but seriously bitter, account of 
all the proceedings to the Marquis de Créqui, his 
intimate friend. This letter was unfortunately found 
among the papers of Mme. du Plessis Belli¢re, which 
were seized at the time of the arrest of the Superin- 
tendent Fouquet, the Minister of Finance under 
Mazarin, whom Colbert, the Minister recommended to 
the King by Mazarin on his death-bed, distrusted and 
ruined. Colbert examining with care the papers of 
his rival and his rival’s friends, and jealous for his 
patron Mazarin’s credit, laid the pamphlet before the 
King, and St. Evremond, warned that he was in 
danger of the Bastille, fled the country and took refuge 
in Holland, whence he soon removed to England, aid 
there spent the forty-two remaining years of his life, 
not caring to return to France afterwards when the 
King intimated that his pardon would not be refused if 
asked for. In the Court of France he had been the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form, he had had the 
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cachet of distinction of being the favoured lover of 
Ninon de l’Enclos—a distinction which, no doubt, he 
shared with many others, but in his case it had ripened 
by his forty-eighth year into a warm friendship which 
lasted unbroken till both reached extreme oldage. In 
England he led, as Sainte-Beuve says, “une vie de 
curieux et de philosophe.” 

When the Chevalier de Grammont joined him, he 
became St. Evremond’s chief interest. St. Evremond 
was not an austere moralist and did not blame 
Grammont for his ga/anterzes in themselves, but because 
he thought they were not so much seriously directed 
towards their object, as pursued for the sake of 
amusing himself and annoying his rivals. But when 
Grammont showed signs of being really in love with Za 
belle Hamilton, his philosopher and friend found still 
more cause for a serious warning. He did not deny 
the lady’s charms and admitted that, ridiculous as 
matriage was in general, marriage with her would be 
reasonable ; but she was poor and Grammonta younger 
son, with elder brothers not in the least likely to die to 
oblige him. Fora poor man to pay his addresses to 
a lady who had refused the Duke of Richmond and 
the heir to the dukedom of Norfolk, who had resisted 
Jermyn, the lady-killer par excellence of the Court, 
and to engage his heart in such an enterprise, was a 
wanton risking of his peace of mind.’ Grammont’s 
reply is characteristic and pleasing: “Mon pauvre 
philosophe,” he said, ‘tu sais bien le latin, tu fais des 
vers, tu sais la marche et tu connais la nature des 
étoiles du ciel; mais pour les astres de la terre, tu 
n'y connois rien. ‘Tu ne m’as rien appris de Madlle. 


* Charles II in a letter to his sister Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
speaking of Grammont, says : “ Je fais tout ce que je puis pour lui trouver 
ici une femme riche” (Cte. de Baillon, Hesriette d’ Angleterre, p. 88). 
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Hamilton, que le roi ne m/‘ait dit, il n’y a pas trois 
jours. Tant mieux qu'elle ait refusé les ostrogoths 
dont tu viens de parler. Si elle en avoit voulu, je 
n’en voudrois pes, quoique je l’'aime a la folie. Ecoute 
bien ce que je vais te dire. Je me suis mis dans la 
téte de l'épouser; et je veux que mon pedagogue 
St. Evremont lui-méme soit le premier a m’en savoir 
eré.” He would make his peace with the King of 
France and get his wife made dame du fpalats. 
Toulongeon, an elder brother, would obligingly die," 
and Miss Hamilton would have the estates ‘“‘avec le 
chevalier de Grammont, pour la dédommager des 
Norfolk et des Richemont. Eh bien! as tu quelque 
chose a dire contre ce projet? car je parie cent louis 
quiil en ira comme je dis.” 

Faint heart never won fair lady. His worst enemy 
could not accuse Grammont of a want of self-confi- 
dence. But there seems to me something more than 
self-confidence in the gay insouciance in which he sets 
his personal qualities against the substantial advantages 
of the Ostrogoths his rivals, something akin, though 
on the lower level of a less chivalrous age, to the 
spirit of Colonel Lovelace. | 

Grammont’s reception at Whitehall was all that a 
man of his disposition could have desired. ‘‘ Tout ce 
qui peut occuper agréablement un homme de son 
humeur s’offroit par-tout aux divers penchans qui 
entrdinoient, comme si les plaisirs de la cour de 
France l’eussent quitée pour l’accompagner dans son 
exil.” He was always engaged to dine out eight or 


1 Toulongeon did not die till 1679. (Le/tres de Mme. de. Sévigné, 
V, 431, ed. 1818.) It appears that the Chevalier had a reversion of an 
office Toulongeon held (“lieutenance du Roi”) in Béarn, The eldest 
brother was not Toulongeon, but the Marshal, Duc de Grammont, of 
whom there is much told in Mme. de Sévigné’s correspondence. 
Another Marquis de Toulongeon was a cousin of Mme. de Sévigné. 
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ten days in advance, and as it was always with “les 
plus honnétes gens de la Cour, il en subit la nécessité 
de bonne grace.” But he reserved to himself the 
liberty of supping at home. St. Evremond was 
always a guest at these fetzts soupers, where the fare 
was of the most recherché, “avec l’aide d’un valet ou 
deux, qui s’entendoient en bonne chére”; but their 
main object was not so much good cheer, as / jew. 
The xatveté with which Anthony Hamilton speaks 
of play as a source of money and the astonishing 
cynicism of his account of some of the Chevalier’s 
early escapades with the cards, are curious evidence 
of what was thought consistent with the character of a 
fine gentleman at that time and place. Even the 
mentor St. Evremond accepted as a natural advantage 
his friend’s extraordinary luck at cards, his playing 
“du soir au matin, sans scavoir ce que c’est que de 
perdre,” and said to him, “‘ Jouez fort et ferme,” while, 
mindful of the indiscretion that had cost him the Court 
of France, he added, ‘“ Fuiez l'amour.” The winnings 
at play must have been very large indeed, that could 
meet such expenses as those into which Grammont 
launched out on his arrival in London ; the singers and 
the orchestra he sent for from Paris for the river-fétes 
from Whitehall on summer evenings, the ‘“‘ Ambigus” 
or dinners @ Za Russe* that put the King’s collations to 
shame, the coach with glasses, also from Paris, in 
which the Queen and the Duchess of York were the 
first to take the air in Hyde Park, and for which Lady 
Castlemaine and Miss Stewart fought; and with all 
this expenditure constantly running on, he could show 
Lord Falmouth, when he made him the offer of a 


' Littré’s definition of ““Ambigu” is “diner ou V’on sert 2 la fois les 
viandes et le dessert.” 
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pension from the King, his strong-box with 7000 or 
8000 guineas in it. 

For some time we hear much of Grammont’s 
anxieties as to rivals in Miss Hamilton’s affections. 
The most formidable of these were Dick Talbot, 
afterwards the Duke of Tyrconnel, so familiar to us 
from Macaulay’s H/zstory, and John Russell, brother 
of the Earl of Bedford, an old gentleman of seventy 
and commander of a regiment of Guards.. No one 
about the Court had a better air than Dick Talbot ; 
he was already well off, having, like Grammont, been 
lucky at play, while, as favourite of the heir presump- 
tive, he might look forward to a brilliant career. 
Moreover, he had an intriguing Jesuit brother, the 
Queen’s Almoner, who was noted as a great maker 
of marriages. He was himself passionately in love 
with the lady, and not a man to brook rejection or 
contempt. But Fortune, who watched over Gram- 
mont, involved Talbot in an Irish quarrel with the 
Duke of Ormond, which not only caused him a 
temporary residence in the Tower, but put an 
end to all hopes of pushing his pretensions to 
the hand of Ormond’s niece. Soon after he left 
for Ireland, parting with Grammont, whom he 
met when taking leave of the King, with a 
gaiety and absence of malice worthy of the Chevalier 
himself. 

Old Russell's proposals and the lady’s reply to 
them are told with much humour in the Memozrs. 
Grammont laughed with the King at ‘‘la Grace que 
Dieu lui faisoit de lui éter un rival si dangereux’”’; but 
his wealth and the poverty of the Hamilton family, in 
whom St. Simon noted “leur bon coin de singularité,” 
gave him a chance of success not to be treated with 
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contempt. But his departure for the baths to tend a 
troublesome asthma brought his pretensions to an end, 
and Grammont’s fidelity was at last to be rewarded. 
The Memoirs give no dates, but we know from the 
correspondence of Charles II with his sister Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans,’ that the marriage came off in 
November, 1663. Before that Grammont had made 
a false attempt to return to France; his sister, the 
Marquise de St. Chaumont, had written to him to say 
that he could come back to the French Court if he 
pleased ; at another time nothing would have pleased 
him better, but at the very crisis of his love affair how 
could he think of leaving Miss Hamilton? ‘‘C’est ce 
qui lui paroissoit absolument impraticable, cependant 
comme il voulut se faire quelque mérite aupres d’elle 
de ce qu'il abandonnoit pour ne bouger d’auprés de ses 
charmes,” he showed her his sister’s letter. The ruse, 
if it was such, did not cause the lady to surrender ; 
she thanked him for the sacrifice he was ready to 
make for her, but as such an instance of tenderness 
‘‘passoit les bornes de la simple galanterie”’ she could 
not think of taking advantage of it. ‘“I] eut beau 
protester qu'il aimoit mieux mourir que de s’éloigner 
de ses appas, ses appas protestérent quiils ne le 
reverroient de leur vie s'il ne partoit incessamment.” 
This was conclusive, but she gave him assurances that 
if he came back reconciled to his sovereign he would 
find her in the same state as he had left her. That 
return was sooner than he had expected ; for on reach- 
ing Paris, his brother, the Maréchal de Grammont, 
came to warn him that he must not show himself at 
Court, where his unexpected return would spoil all his 


* See Henriette Anne ad’ Angleterre, Vie et Corr, par le Comte de 
Baillon, pp. 145 seg. 
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chances. His refusal of a pension from the King of 
England had, as the King had told Madame (i.e. 
Henrietta Duchess of Orleans), much pleased him ; 
but Mme. de St. Chaumont had been too sanguine in 
thinking all obstacles to his return were removed. All 
who knew the King were aware that to obtain his 
favour you must wait till it came purely of his good- 
ness. All that Grammont could do was to transact 
some pressing business and start on his return to 
England.’ 

It must have been the circumstances of this 
hurried visit to France and immediate return that 
gave rise to the story that is probably better known 
than any other told of Grammont,’ though it is not 
told in the Memozrs and is inconsistent with the whole 
history as told in them. St. Simon in the obituary 
notice already mentioned says that in England he 
married Miss Hamilton “dont il étoit amoureux avec 
quelque éclat, et que ses fréres, qui en furent scandalisés 
forcérent d’en faire sa femme, malgré qu'il en eut.” 
This was written in 1707, forty-four years after the 
marriage, time enough for a myth to have sprung up ; 
but we have an earlier reference to the story in a 
letter of Comminges, the French ambassador in 
London, to Louis XIV,° written on the eve of the 
marriage, and describing the efforts he had made, as a 
prudent worldly friend of the Chevalier, to dissuade 
him from marrying so poor a wife. There is some 


1 Short as was the interval between his leaving England and his 
return there, it was long enough for one of the most amusing episodes in 
the Memoirs, that of the bridegroom at Abbéville being married in the 
Chevalier’s stolen “justaucorps”—a scene that might have come out of 
Moliere. 

2 It has lately been referred to in Memoirs of a Highland Lady, 
pp. 461 and 480. 

3 See Cte. de Baillon, Henriette Anne d@ Angleterre, p. 145. 
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malice in his analysis of the causes of his ill-success 
“soit que la conversation ait achevé ce qu’avoit com- 
mencé la beauté, ou que le bruit qu’ont fait deux fréres 
assez fascheux y ait ajouté quelque chose.” The 
details given are said in the article on Anthony 
Hamilton in the new Brographical Dictionary to be 
founded on a letter of Lord Melfort to Richard 
Hamilton, but I think the writer of the article has 
misunderstood a note of the Editor of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide’s papers in the Zzghth Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, p. 493 (a). The Editor 
prints several letters from Lord Melfort to Richard 
Hamilton, and takes occasion in identifying Hamilton 
to refer to the story of Grammont’s forced marriage ; 
but Lord Melfort’s letters, which relate to the Irish 
campaign, contain nothing about Grammont or his 
marriage. The story which is told circumstantially in a 
Life of Moteére, in a compilation called Azographia 
Gallica, published in English in 1752 (Vol. I, p. 202), 
is that two of the lady’s brothers heard Grammont 
was leaving the country, and overtaking him at Dover 
asked if he had not forgotten something, to which he 
said, “Excuse me, I have forgotten to marry your 
sister.” 

I do not think we need believe this story, which 
would be derogatory to Grammont and, in a less 
degree, to our charming Countess, The hasty return 
from Paris followed soon by the marriage seems 
enough to account for its origin in a society where 
there was certainly no lack of médzsance. Moliére’s 
Le Martage Forcé, where an unwilling fiancé is com- 
pelled by the lady’s father and brother to fulfil his 
engagement, but not in similar circumstances, was put 
on the stage in 1664, and was no doubt talked about 
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in society, and it is part of the story that has come 
down to us, that Moliére founded the plot of his play 
on the Grammont incident. Very soon after his 
marriage, Grammont was allowed to return to France, 
where his bride was received, ‘comme elle le méritait 
par sa beauté et son esprit, c'est a dire avec en- 
thousiasme.” In January, 1664, they were back in 
England, and Charles II wrote to his sister, laughing 
at the Count’s devotion to his wife (this is the first 
time we find him spoken of as Count, but the date 
and occasion of this accession of dignity do not seem 
to be known), and adding, ‘‘ mais cette rage ne durera 
pas longtemps et je pense que sur ce point il sera 
aussi raisonnable que tant d’autres,” In the following 
August a son was born, whom Comminges describes as 
“beautiful as his mother and gallant as his father,” 
but who did not live to grow up. Two daughters 
were afterwards born, who became in after-life one a 
nun, the other Lady Stafford, who was a neighbour 
and friend of Lady Mary Wortley at Twickenham. 
In October, 1664, the Count and Countess returned 
to France for good; Charles II wrote to his sister 
Henrietta of Orleans to bespeak her kindness to both, 
and suggested that the Count’s talents might be 
utilised in the service of the State. He was probably 
occasionally employed, in some unrecognised diplo- 
matic capacity, in the course of the negotiations that 
led to the Treaty of Dover. A passage in the Epistle 
to Grammont prefixed to the Memozrs records in 
verse how “‘in spite of the old St. Alban” (Jermyn 
Earl of St. Albans) “and Arlington and Haliface” 
(Savile Earl of Halifax, who first came into office at 
the fall of the Cabal in 1671), “and of a Nymph of 
alluring face” (the wanton Shrewsbury of Pope’s famous 
P 
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lines) “he carried off Buckingham into France."* We 
know that he escorted the Duchess Mazarin to Eng- 
land in 1675, and shortly after did a like service to 
the Duchess of Cleveland, who, in consequence of 
the Mazarin’s arrival, retired to France in dudgeon. 
In 1688 he came to England, as special ambassador, 
to congratulate James on the birth of hisson. Except 
for such occasional visits, both Count and Countess 
spent the rest of their lives in France and about the 
Court. The Count maintained his reputation for 
gaiety and wit; but the bons mots of his that are 
recorded have lost most of their aroma with time. 
The Countess received much more consideration. I 
have mentioned her constancy to Port Royal in 
religious matters. She was in her later life under 
Fénelon’s influence, and his letters to her as her 
director are some of the most interesting published in 
his Sperztual Correspondence. ‘There is an interest- 
ing account of these letters in Sainte-Beuve’s Causerzes 
du Lundi, Vol. X. 

Mme. de Caylus, indeed, says that at the French 
Court the Countess was thought an “Anglaise 
insupportable”; but this does not agree with our 
other authorities. Even St. Simon has _ hardly 
anything but good to say of her.” He was im- 
pressed by her loyalty to Port Royal even to her 
old. age, and in 1708, when she was over sixty, he 
speaks of her still retaining a natural beauty without 


1 There is a note in the English translation of the Grammont Aemozrs 
(p. 416 of Bohn’s edition) quoting from Dalrymple’s Afemozrs a letter of 
24th October, 1669, from Charles II to the Duchess of Orleans, in which 
he speaks of the Grammonts as then returning to France. I cannot 
find in Dalrymple the passage referred to, but Charles’s words in the 
quotation look very like a translation of his letter dated Oct., 1664 
which is quoted in French in Cte. de Baillon’s Henriette Anne a’ Angle. 
terre. 

* Mem, de St. Simon, V1, pp. 255-7. 
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artificial aid, of her queenly air and imposing presence. 
He goes on: “C’étoit une personne haute glorieuse,’ 
mais Sans prétention et sans entreprise ; qui se sentait 
fort, mais qui savoit rendre, avec beaucoup d’esprit, 
un tour charmant, beaucoup de sel, et qui choisissait 
fort ses compagnies, encore plus ses amis. Toute la 
Cour la considéroit avec distinction, et jusqu’aux 
ministres comptoient avec elle. Personne ne con- 
noissoit mieux qu’elle son mari, elle vécut a lui a 
merveilles. Mais, ce qui est prodigieux, c’est qu'il 
est vrai qu’elle ne put s’en consoler, et qu’elle méme 
en étoit honteuse.” She would have retired from the 
world into a monastery on his death, had not the 
King vigorously opposed it. In 1703 he had given 
her a little house in the park of Versailles, called Les 
Moulineaux, that had been the home of Félix, the 
King’s surgeon. This became so favourite a resort 
of the fine company at the Court that, as a letter of 
Mme. de Coulanges in the Sévigné correspondence 
tells us, ‘‘c’est une honte de n’y avoir pas été.”? The 
Countess dined every day at Marly with the King, 
and returned in the evening to her family. The 
charms of the house and garden are described in a 
pretty copy of verses Anthony Hamilton sent, as from 
his sister, to M. de Coulanges :— 


D’une solitude riante 

Le jardin, les eaux et les bois 

N’ont pas un endroit qui n’enchante, 
Pas un seul oiseau qui ne chante 
Comme chante un cygne aux abois. 


1 In another passage St. Simon is still more enthusiastic ; “la com- 
tesse qui étoit fort haute, et en avoit tout l’air et le maintien avec une 
grande mine, des restes de beauté, et beaucoup plus d’esprit et de grace 
qu’aucune femme de la Cour” could afford to disregard Mme. de 
Maintenon’s jealousy (II, p. 284). 

2 Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, pp. 297-9, ed. 1818. 
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And, under the name of Pontalie, which the Countess 
wished to give it in place of the plebeian name of 
Moulineaux, the same accomplished writer made it 
the scene of his romance of Le Béher. In earlier 
days, when the Countess was dame du palais to the 
Queen Marie Thérése, the gossips of the Court had 
speculated on the chance of her being a royal mistress. 
“On nomme la comtesse de Grammont,” wrote Mme. 
de Sévigné in October, 1677, ‘‘ pour une des mouches 
qui passent devant les yeux.”’ But the relations be- 
tween her and Louis never became closer than those 
of friends who enjoy one another’s conversation. She 
cared so little for royal favour, that she could afford 
to laugh with her friends when, as a punishment for 
her Jansenist tendencies, she was at one time not 
asked to Marly.’ 

Byron says, in a letter to Murray from Ravenna, 
dated 12 QOct., 1820, “I never knew a woman 
who did not hate De Grammont’s AZemozrs for the 
same reason” (i.e. because they are too true, and strip 
off the tinsel of sentiment); “even Lady O.” (no 
doubt Lady Oxford) ‘‘used to abuse them.” It is 
quite possible that ladies even of the type of Lady 
Oxford might find something to object to in many 
parts of the Memoirs; but surely the absence of 
sentiment is the strangest fault to find in them. I 
should say that what is most remarkable in them is 
the vein of sentiment, in the Count’s romantic love, run- 
ning through the Chronique scandaleuse of Charles II's 
Court, that makes up so large a portion of the book. 
We have a romance of chivalry embedded in a cynical 
record of profligacy. And we know from St. Simon’s 
testimony that the true love which had lasted faithful 


1 Lettres, V, p. 268. 2 St. Simon, Il, p. 284. 
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through the temptations of two dissolute Courts, lived 
on till death separated the old lovers, and afterwards. 
For their wit, their lightness, their admirable literary 
quality, the JZemozrs will live as a whole; but the 
part relating to the love of the hero and the heroine 
deserves a better kind of immortality. 


VII 
RADNOR HOUSE, TWICKENHAM 


ADNOR HOUSE on the Thames in Twicken- 

ham parish, which has lately been bought by 
the District Council of that place for a recreation 
ground and possibly a museum, has been very slightly 
mentioned in any of the local histories ; viz. Ironsides, 
written in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
and now a very scarce book, Lysons’ Exzvzrons of 
London (1791, 2nd edition 1811, Cobbett’s more 
recent Memorials of Twickenham, 1872, or the very 
full and interesting papers printed in Fraser's Maga- 
zine in 1860 under the title of ““The Literary Suburb.” 
But it is an interesting house in itself and its decora- 
tions, and the owner from whom its present name is 
derived, if not himself a man of note, was brought 
into contact with more than one famous and interest- 
ing person. 

I have not been able to discover when or by whom 
the house was built. The Lord Radnor from whom 
it derives its name was John Robartes, fourth and last 
earl of that family, who succeeded his cousin Henry 
in February, 1740-1, and died in 1757. He was 
living at Twickenham before he succeeded to the 
title, for the Gentleman's Magazine in announcing the 
third earl’s death at Paris adds that he was succeeded 
by his cousin Mr. John Robartes, of Twickenham. 
I think it is probable that his father, Francis Robartes, 
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who was a person of some distinction, a privy 
councillor, and a commissioner of revenue in Ireland, 
a teller of the exchequer in England, and represented 
several Cornish boroughs in Parliament at different 
times between 1695 and 1709, lived in this house 
before him; for one of the painted windows in the 
gallery on the first floor has the Robartes arms and 
crest! with the date of 1691, but with no earl’s 
coronet. Francis Robartes was son to the first earl, 
uncle to the second and third, and father to the fourth, 
but was never earl himself. 

The painted glass in the gallery and several other 
rooms is interesting. One of the windows has the 
name William Price, and the date 1735. There were 
two William Prices, painters of glass of repute, a 
father who died in 1722, and a son who died 
in 1765. The latter, who was the more famous 
of the two, must have been the artist of our 
windows. Horace Walpole tells us that he painted 
glass in Queen’s, New College, and Magdalen at 
Oxford, and adds: ‘‘ His colours are fine, his draw- 
ing good, and his taste in ornament and mosaic is far 
superior to any of his predecessors, is equal to the 
antique and to the good Italian masters, and only 
surpassed by his own singular modesty.”* The work 
of Price may perhaps not be admired at the present 
day, but mixed with his in the windows of Radnor 
House is a good deal of excellent older work, prob- 
ably Flemish. We know from Walpole's letters how 
much artistic spoil he and his friends brought back, 


1 Arms: Azure 3 Estoiles and a Chief wavy Or. Crest: A Lion 
rampant Or, holding a flaming Sword Proper, the pommel Or. The 
same arms can be seen on the banner of our present distinguished Earl 
Roberts, K.G., over his stall in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

2 Lord Orford’s Works (1798), I, pp. 158-9. 
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or had sent to them from Florence or Rome. A 
similar traffic on a very extensive scale was carried 
on in Flemish stained glass. In a letter to Sir 
H. Mann of October 18th, 1750 (Toynbee, III, a), 
Walpole says: ‘‘I have got an immense cargo of 
painted glass from Flanders: indeed several of the 
pieces are Flemish arms ; but I call them the achieve- 
ments of the old Counts of Strawberry.” This con- 
signment is no doubt what he refers to in his Axec- 
dotes of Painting,’ where he says that he sent Asciotti, 
an Italian, to Flanders, who brought back 450 pieces, 
for which, including the expenses of his journey, 
Walpole paid him thirty-six guineas. In the same 
passage Walpole tells us that in 1761 Paterson, an 
auctioneer at Essex House in the Strand, held the 
first auctions of painted glass imported in like manner 
from Flanders. “ All this manufacture consisted in 
rounds of Scripture stories stained in black and yellow, 
or in small figures of black and white, birds and 
flowers in colour and Flemish coats of arms.” Prob- 
ably some of Walpole’s 450 pieces found their way to 
his neighbour Lord Radnor. The description answers 
aptly enough to some of the painted windows in the 
house. There are very good representations of the 
Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain in the octagon- 
room, and of the Return of the Prodigal Son in one 
of the ground-floor rooms. 

But the painted windows are not the oldest decora- 
tions in the house. The ceiling of the gallery on the 
first floor is painted with grotesque figures of satyrs, 
nymphs, and musicians, and with owls and other 
birds, and an inscription over one of the doors, 
apparently neither contemporary nor earlier than the 


1 Lord Orford’s Works (1798), IU, p. 159, note f. 
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nineteenth century, tells us that these paintings are 
the work of Francois de Cleyne. The artist referred 
to, more commonly known as Franz Cleyn, was a 
Dane, educated in Italy, who came over to England 
in James I’s reign, and died in 1658. There is a full 
account of him in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting 
wn England,’ in which he is said to have painted the 
houses of half the nobility of England with decorative 
or grotesque work just of this kind. Walpole does 
not mention this house at his own door as one of 
those so decorated, which is perhaps strange; but 
though he knew Lord Radnor well, they were not, as 
I shall show, on very friendly terms. If what the 
inscription tells us is true, and if the paintings could 
not have been removed from another house, it follows 
that Radnor House must have been built before 1658. 
The grandfather of our Lord Radnor, who up to 1679 
was known as Baron Roberts, or Robartes? of Truro, 
a distinguished commander on the Parliament side in 
the Civil War, who, perhaps from friendship with 
Monk, flourished greatly after the Restoration, was 
a Puritan, though a moderate one, and is described 
by Clarendon as ‘‘a man of a sour and surly nature,” 
and in the Grammont JZemozrs as “an old snarling 
troublesome peevish fellow.” Such a person was not 
likely to have patronised an artist like Cleyn, and 
there is no evidence that he ever lived at Twicken- 
ham. The rate-books of the parish, which are pre- 
served in good condition for the first sixty-nine years 
of the seventeenth century, have been lost for almost 


1 Lord Orford’s Works (1798), II, pp. 251-4. 

2 Clarendon once spells his name Robarts. It is probable that 
Roberts was then pronounced Robarts on the analogy of Derby, Hert- 
ford, and Berkshire, and many other words where ey is followed by 
another consonant, e.g. the surnames Bertie and Bernard. Swift has: 
“Jealous Juno, ever snarling, Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin.” 
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one hundred ‘years from 1669, or we might have 
been able to trace who was the original occupier 
of the house. Its architecture is, I think, quite 
consistent with its having been built in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the age of Inigo 
Jones. 

To return to John, fourth Earl of Radnor. His 
garden joined that of the famous villa where Pope 
lived from 1719 to his death in 1744, and in it, as we 
know from Warton,! who quotes Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, as his authority, Pope was first introduced to 
Warburton. Both gardens were separated from the 
houses they belonged to by the road to Teddington 
and Hampton Court, under which Pope carried his 
famous grotto. A similar underground passage con- 
nected Radnor House with its garden; this is still in 
existence, but blocked up, while Pope's grotto is still 
perfect, Pope could not have been an agreeable 
neighbour, especially to any one of the classes, who, 
as he wrote in a famous passage, all “flew to Twit’ 
nam—a parson much bemused in beer, A maudlin 
poetess, a rhyming peer.” If the maudlin poetess 
was Lady Mary, which is a doubtful point, the 
rhyming peer cannot be Lord Radnor, who was not 
a peer in 1734, when the Epistle to Arbuthnot was 
published, even if he ever rhymed, in which line he can- 
not be convicted of any graver offence than of having 
written, when still at Cambridge, an Apzcedium on the 
death of Prince George of Denmark. But in the fourth 
book of the Dunczad, in the vigorous lines denouncing 
obscure persons who tried to obtain distinction by con- 
necting their names with those of poets living or dead, 
when the Goddess of Dulness charges her sons :— 


1 Warton’s Pope, IX, p. 342. 
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Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

A page, a grave, that they can call their own, 
But spread, my sons, your glory, thin or thick, 
On passive paper, or on solid brick. 

So by each Bard an Alderman shall sit, 

A heavy Lord shall hang at every Wit, 


the “heavy Lord” hanging on to the Wit was meant 
to refer to Lord Radnor’s cultivation of Pope’s ac- 
quaintance, as the alderman was Alderman Barber, 
who inscribed his own name on the monument he 
erected in Westminster Abbey to the author of 
Hudibras. In the edition of the Dunczad, which was 
brought out by Warburton in 1743, when Pope was 
still living, a note was added to the line about the 
heavy Lord, “which every Wit cannot so well shake 
off as the author of the following epigram :— 

My Lord complains, that Pope, stark mad with gardens, 

Has lopt three trees, the value of three farthings :? 

‘But he’s my neighbour,’ cries the peer polite, 

‘ And if he'll visit me, ’ll wave my right.’ 


What! on Compulsion ? and against my Will, 
A Lord’s acquaintance? Let him file his Bill.”? 


This note of Warburton’s did not name the Lord, 
but Joseph Warton’s edition of 1797, when Lord 
Radnor had been long dead, explained, ‘‘The Lord 
is said to be his next neighbour, the then Lord 
Radnor.” This famous epigram may be said to give 
Lord Radnor a place in the literary history of 
England. 

The heavy Lord was destined for the rest of his 
life to be in close contact with wits. In 1747, only 
three years after Pope’s death, Horace Walpole 
came to settle at Strawberry Hill, a few hundred 


1 The old pronunciation of “fardens” should be noticed, and com- 
pared with a passage where Gay makes “three farthings” rhyme with 
‘“*Churc hwardens.” 

2 Warton’s Pofe, V, p. 245. Elwin and Courthope, IV, p. 197. 
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yards to the south-west of Lord Radnor's villa, at 
about the same distance as Pope had been to the 
north. Walpole was not so malignant as Pope, but 
more full of sprightly mockery. The river front of 
the Gothic castle he built within a few years on the 
little property he bought “out of Mrs. Chenevix’ toy- 
shop,” overlooked the gardens and poultry yards of 
Lord Radnor. He does not seem to have liked Lord 
Radnor himself; but two brothers of Sir Horace 
Mann, his relative and correspondent, were friends 
of Lord Radnor and often at his house ; and Richard 
Bentley, the son of the great Master of Trinity, who 
was much at Strawberry Hill for some years and 
illustrated many books printed at the ‘“ Officina 
Arbuteana,” seems to have been also a friend. 
Walpole and Bentley called Lord Radnor’s_ villa 
‘‘Mabland,” as the home of fantastic decoration ; the 
grounds were full of statues like the Marybone 
Gardens, then the fashionable resort for the north 
of London, as Vauxhall was for the south, and 
occupying a part of the ground that is now Regent’s 
Park. On the 18th of May, 1754, Walpole writes 
to Bentley: ‘From Mabland I have little news to 
send you, but that the obelisk is danced from the 
middle of the rabbit-warren into his neighbour's 
garden, and he pays a ground rent for looking at it 
there. His shrubs are hitherto unmolested, E¢ Mary- 
bontacos gaudet revirescere lucos/”' Other references 
to the villa and gardens are to be found. Thus, on 
12th June, 1753, in an amusing letter to Sir H. Mann, 
explaining a sketch made by Bentley of Strawberry 
Hill, which he calls ‘“‘an enchanted little landscape,” 


1 Walpole’s Letters, 111, p. 233. I quote, wherever possible, from 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s book (as yet incomplete), which promises to be the 
definitive edition of the Leééers. 
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and encloses for Mann’s inspection, Walpole says, 
“The Chinese summer-house which you may dis- 
tinguish in the distant landscape belongs to my Lord 
Radnor. We pique ourselves upon nothing but sim- 
plicity, and have no carvings, gildings, paintings, 
inlayings, or tawdry businesses.”' We may see, I 
think, in the last words a reflection on Lord Radnor’s 
taste, and certainly the strange niches and brackets on 
the river face of his house, as shown in Bowles’s and 
Boydell’s prints (which are still commonly met with), 
and the gilding and bright colours of the Chinese 
summer-house may be not unfairly called “ tawdry 
businesses.” Again on the 5th of July, 1755,” writing 
to Bentley from Strawberry Hill, Walpole says of 
Miintz, a Swiss artist whom he, by Bentley’s advice, 
had brought to England, “His drawings are very 
pretty; he has done two views of Strawberry that 
please me extremely; his landscape and trees are 
much better than I expected. His next work is to 
be a large picture from your Mabland for Mr. Chute, 
who is much content with him ; he goes to the Vine 
in a fortnight or three weeks.” 

The very pretty print of this picture with Miintz’s 
name on it and the date 1756 is not uncommon; | 
give an illustration of it. The Chinese summer-house 
is a conspicuous feature in this view. 1 have inquired 
if Miintz’s drawing of it is still at the Vyne, and am 
told that nothing is known of it there, nor is it men- 
tioned in the monograph on the Vyne by my late 
lamented friend Mr. Chaloner Chute, though two 
pictures by Miintz are there mentioned. 

Many years after this, in September, 1791,° Walpole, 


1 Jbid., III, p. 168. 4 Tbid., \11, p. 316. 
3 XV, pp. 58-9, ed. Toynbee. 
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writing to Miss Berry on a fine autumn day, refers 
to the island belonging to Radnor House, then occu- 
pied by Sir Francis Basset: ‘“‘ Hay-carts have been 
transporting hay-cocks, from a second crop, all the 
morning, from Sir Francis Basset’s island opposite 
to my windows. The setting sun and the long 
autumnal shades enriched the landscape to a Claude 
Lorrain.” 

A. still more authoritative witness than Walpole, 
on a question of taste, the author of the Evgy im a 
Country Churchyard, speaks with enthusiasm of the 
situation of Lord Radnor’s villa, and with the same 
want of respect for its owner that we meet with in 
Walpole. In a letter of August 13th, 1754, to his 
college friend Thomas Wharton, who was a doctor 
at Durham coming on a visit to London, Gray dis- 
cusses some of the show places near London, very 
much the same list as we have in the famous lines on 
Strawberry Hill begun by Lord Bath and finished by 
Walpole, and adds: “If you have seen Mr. Walpole’s 
[Strawberry Hill], pray let me hear your opinion, 
which I will not anticipate by saying anything about 
it. To be sure its extreme littleness will be the first 
thing that strikes you”—Horace Walpole’s Gothic 
castle, much smaller even when completed than the 
large house, as left by the late Lady Waldegrave, was 
in 1754 only half finished—“ By all means,” the letter 
goes on, “see Lord Radnor’s again. He is a simple 
old Phodus," but nothing can spoil so glorious a 
situation, which surpasses everything round it.” A 
month afterwards Wharton has written his impres- 


1 Phobus, #480s, as to which opinions differ whether it means “a 
bore” or “a fright,” is used by Gray elsewhere, of the Duke of New- 
castle, the much-derided Prime Minister of that day. The passage 
quoted is in Vol. I, pp. 248-9, of Mr. Tovey’s edition of Gray’s Letters. 
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sions, and Gray replies (September 18th, 1754), “I 
am glad you enter into the spirit of Strawberry Castle, 
it has a purity and propriety of Gothicism in it (with 
very few exceptions) that I have not seen elsewhere. 
. . . My Lord Radnor’s Vagaries (I see) did not keep 
you from doing justice to his situation, which far sur- 
passes everything near it, and I do not know a more 
laughing scene than that about Twickenham and 
Richmond.” ? 

It is pleasant to feel, in the garden at Radnor 
House, that Gray admired the view from its windows 
and had wandered about the garden then fantastically 
arranged with its forest of statues, and to imagine 
that his spirit may haunt the ground still, as it does 
the cloister at Strawberry Hill, where the china vase, 
in which the pensive Selima was drowned, so long 
stood. 

Lord Radnor lived and died a bachelor, and at his 
death in 1757? all his titles became extinct, and the 
large estates in Cornwall went toa sister of his cousin, 
the third earl, whose descendants assumed and still 
keep up in that county the name of Robartes. But 
a considerable part of his fortune was at his own dis- 
posal, and this, as a writer in Nicholls’s Leterary 
Illustrations of the eighteenth century® tells us, in- 
cluding “his fine seat and furniture at Twickenham,’ 
he left to his steward, John Atherton Hindley, who, 
according to the same writer, after some years ruined 
himself by unfortunate speculations, so that the seat 
at Twickenham with the pictures, etc., were in June, 
1780, when this notice was written, ‘upon sale.” Mr. 

1 Tbid., 1, pp. 250-1. ; ; 

2 Burke's Extinct Peerage says he died in 1764, but the Burial 


Register of Twickenham leaves no doubt that he died in July, 1757. 
3 Vol. VI, pp. 396-7. 
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Hindley was a deputy teller of the exchequer, and 
Lord Radnor's father and uncle had been both tellers of 
the exchequer, holders of a sinecure office, the duties 
of which were performed by a deputy. This may 
show that Mr. Hindley was in some way connected 
with the Robartes family. 

While the villa was Mr. Hindley’s property, it 
received a more enthusiastic encomium than Walpole’s 
or Gray’s from a lady who wrote a curious little book, 
of which the British Museum Library has more than 
one copy. It was privately printed in 1760 with the 
title, A Short Account of the Principal Seats and 
Gardens in and about Twickenham. It was again 
printed in 1767, with the title changed to A Short 
View of the principal Seats and Gardens, etc., in the 
same volume with a few poems “by a Lady.” In 
1771 the poems were reprinted with a few variations, 
and in 1775 the poems and the Seats and Gardens 
were at last published by Bew, Almon, and Woodfall, 
and sold for 1s. 6d., but the title of the latter was 
again changed to A Peep into the Principal Seats 
and Gardens, etc., and the authoress was described 
as ‘““A Lady of Distinction in the Republic of Letters.” 
Of this edition Walpole, writing to Cole the antiquary 
(whose MS. collections fill so many volumes at the 
British Museum) on April 25th, 1775, says: “ The Peep 
wnto the Gardens of Twickenham is a silly little book 
of which a few little copies were printed some years 
ago for presents, and which now sets up for itself as 
a vendible book. It is a most inaccurate, superficial, 
blundering account of Twickenham and other places, 
drawn up by a Jewess, who has married twice and 
turned Christian, poetress, and authoress. She has 
printed her poems, too, and one complimentary copy 
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of mine, which, in good breeding, I could not help 
sending her in return for violent compliments in verse 
tome. I donot remember that hers were good, mine 
I know were very bad, and certainly never intended 
for the press.” ? 

The lady’s ‘violent compliments” were contained 
in some ‘‘ Lines to Strawberry Hill written in 1750,” 
of which the following addressed to Walpole seem to 
me happy and true :— 

’Tis thine by various talents still to please, 
To plan with judgment, execute with ease ; 


With equal skill to build, converse, or write, 
To charm the mind and gratify the sight. 


Walpole is quite right in saying his were bad, and 
certainly his praise of ‘‘the sweet creation by thy 
pencil drawn” is a little wanting in sincerity in view 
of the candid opinion expressed in his letter to Cole. 

Her little book describes a round of visits, such as 
Gray recommends to Wharton, to show-places near 
London, to the Duke of Newcastle’s, at Claremont ; 
to Oatlands; to Mr. Southcote’s ferme ornée, near 
Weybridge; to the Duke of Argyle’s, at Whitton. 
She takes a particular interest in Twickenham, and 
professes to be ‘‘inspired with a rapturous Affection 
for this earthly Elesium.” 

Her account of the Earl of Radnor’s villa, to 
which in the last edition she adds “(now Mr. 
Hindley’s)” is as follows: ‘““The Earl of Radnor's 
villa is situated in an open romantic country, with as 
fine a View of the River, as any in those Parts: the 
Rooms are small, but elegantly fitted up, and there is 
an Excellent Collection of Pictures, a noble Gallery 
runs the whole Length of the House, adorned with 


1 Letters (Cunningham's ed.), VI, p. 207; XI, p. 189 (Toynbee). 
Q 
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Paintings of great Value: If there is any Fault, it is 
that of being too much ornamented; but this is 
greatly aton’d by the exquisite Taste, that is dis- 
played through the whole ; the Garden is not equal 
in situation to the House, for there is not one View, 
except that of the River, through the subterraneous 
Passage which his Lordship cut under the Road for a 
communication to his Garden from the fine Lawn at 
the back Front of his house by the River side.” The 
garden spoken of by Mrs. Pye was, we must re- 
member, across the road, the present garden is ‘‘ the 
Lawn at the back Front”’: it is not easy for any one 
standing now in the tunnel under the road to imagine 
how there could have ever been a view of the river 
through it. Mrs. Pye proceeds: “ But that which 
surpasses every other Beauty, is the Cold Bath, a 
small building open to the River, with an Alcove at 
each end; one of which contains the Water; and is 
adorned with the finest Shell-work; from a piece of 
Rock, a perpetual Rill of Water drops with an agree- 
able murmur in many little Streams into the Bats; 
over the Alcove is this Inscription from the 6th 
Satyr of Horace, Hoc erat in Votes: Hortus ubt, et 
tecto vicinus gugis Aque fons, The other contains a 
Sideboard, and the middle is a pretty Square Room, 
adorned with Pictures: There is also a_ beautiful 
Chinese Tower, which stands near the Water.” 

A subsequent owner of the house, for many years 
from 1813, was the Rev. Thomas Vialls, then curate- 
in-charge of Teddington. I am informed by one of 
his daughters, who was born at Radnor House in 
1814, and spent her childhood and youth in it, that 
the cold bath was then still in existence. It was situ- 
ate near the north end of the house: the water 
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flowed into a trough placed against the wall separat- 
ing the garden from the road, and from the trough 
into the bath. It was much colder than the water of 
the Thames, and only bold people ventured to bathe 
in it, but the trough was useful as a wine-cooler. 
The “pretty square room” between the alcoves was 
used by Mr. Vialls as a summer dining-room, it and 
the alcoves were still just as Mrs. Pye described them, 
and on the river face of the bath-room was the 
inscription from Horace. This river face is, I under- 
stand, now formed into the summer-house at the 
south end of the lawn, but the inscription has 
vanished. The Chinese Tower, no doubt, the ornate 
summer-house shown in the engraving from Miintz’s 
picture, was no longer there in Mr. Vialls’ time. I 
think the ‘‘ Rill of Water” falling into the trough and 
the “finest Shell-work” celebrated by Mrs. Pye are 
commemorated in the upper half of the painted 
window over the staircase in connexion with the 
Robartes arms and crest and the date 1691. 

I have not been able to find out what became of 
Lord Radnor’s collection of pictures. There are two 
books of authority on the subject of picture sales— 
Redford’s Art Sales, a magnificent 4to, and Roberts’s 
Memorials of Christze’s in two large and thick 8vo 
volumes. Christie’s was first started in Pall Mall in 
1767, and Lord Radnor’s pictures were sold after 
1780. Lord Radnor is not mentioned in either of 
these books, unless he is the nobleman whose ‘“un- 
doubted property,” pictures ‘‘selected about 50 years 
ago with great taste and at a most liberal expense,” 
was sold at Christie’s in May, 1791. The fifty years 
would just take us back to the year of Lord Radnor'’s 
succession to the peerage. This unnamed nobleman’s 
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collection comprised an altar-piece by Rubens, and 
pictures by Rembrandt, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, 
A. del Sarto, John de Bellini, Elsheimer, Claude, 
Murillo, and Correggio.* 

After Mr. Hindley’s failure the house was bought 
by Sir Francis Basset, who in 1796 was created Lord 
de Dunstanville. It was his haymaking on the island, 
as we have seen, that reminded Horace Walpole of a 
Claude Lorraine picture. Its next owner was Lady 
Margery Murray, a niece of the great Lord Mans- 
field, who himself, as a friend of Pope, had no doubt 
known this neighbourhood. At her death in 1799 it 
was sold to Mr. Charles Marsh, who left it to his 
niece, the wife of the Rev. T. Vialls, whom I have 
mentioned. Mr. Marsh was a clerk in the War 
Office, a scholar and antiquary and art connoisseur, 
who had a large library of books and MSS. with 
which he filled Lord Radnor’s picture gallery. He 
was the author of a paper printed in Archeologia, 
Vol. VIII, p. 316, which was communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1784, in which are dis- 
cussed in good Latin the cameos on the Barberini 
Vase, which was found in the tomb of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus at Rome, and had passed, at the 
date of Mr. Marsh’s paper, from the Barberini Palace 
to the collection of the Dowager Duchess of Portland. 
The paper is interesting, though I do not think all its 
conclusions as to the scenes represented on the vase 
are correct. I am told that a fine portrait of Mr. 
Marsh by a scholar of Sir J. Reynolds, repre- 
sented with the Barberini Vase before him, is still 
preserved in the Vialls family, who succeeded to 
his Twickenham property. 

+ Redford, I, p. 47 
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That property has changed hands once or twice 
since Mr. Vialls’ death, and has now passed into the 
hands of the Twickenham District Council. It is 
much to be desired that the beautiful gallery should 
be restored to its original length, and the partition 
removed that now cuts it off from a recess with a 
window looking over the river, if these alterations 
could be made without endangering the safety of a 
building no longer so stable as it once was. If this 
were done, it would make a satisfactory picture gallery 
for the museum that the council talk of placing in it. 
The grotesques of Franz Cleyn, still in good condi- 
tion, as is also a painted ceiling by Sir James Thorn- 
hill in the dining-room downstairs, and the painted 
glass at the north and south ends, would make an 
ensemble suitable to its situation at the doors of Straw- 
berry Hill, and one in which the shade of Horace 
Walpole might find delight. 


VIII 
RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE 


R. OWEN CAMBRIDGE (Owen was a second 

surname added to his original name of Cam- 
bridge) is the subject of one of Mr. Austin Dobson's 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes under the name of 
“Cambridge the Everything” taken from a _ well- 
known phrase of Horace Walpole. He was a well- 
known person in general society, whom we meet with 
not only in Walpole’s Letters, but in Boswell, in the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Montagu and Hannah More and 
many others. Moreover he is a local notability, 
whose name is as often in Twickenham mouths as 
that of Pope, Walpole, or Lady Mary. For we have 
Cambridge House and Cambridge Park at the east 
end of Twickenham, and Archdeacon Cambridge's 
schools (named after his son, in memory of his liberality 
in endowing the church to which they are attached) 
at the west end. It is also to him, more than any one 
else, that we owe one of the chief amenities of the 
place; for it was he who made suitable for public 
use the footpath along the river from Richmond 
Bridge. 

The curious little book, mentioned in my last 
paper, called A Short View of the Principal Seats 
and Gardens in and about Twickenham, written by 
a Mrs. Pye, sister-in-law of the well-known Poet 
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Laureate of that name’ of whom Byron wrote, ‘‘ Better 
to err with Pope, than shine with Pye,” speaks 
in rather extravagant language of Mr. Cambridge as 
the King of Twickenham, who succeeded the last 
monarch, “the terror of fools and knaves, and the 
darling of the learned and virtuous,” Mr. Pope. 
“Their present sovereign,” she goes on, “whom God 
grant long to reign, travels in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, unrivalled in wit and learning by all but 
the wise and accomplished abbot of Teddington, who, 
as well as himself, makes a distinguished figure in the 
World. As his Majesty is a great friend to sump- 
tuary laws, he avoids all appearance of show both in 
his garb and habitation; for which reason his first 
care was to destroy the palace gardens: he leaves 
the enjoyment of his meadows and grove to his 
subjects, which has much increased his popularity, 
and has also put up many seats and benches, for the 
ease and satisfaction of his people.” 

What this enthusiastic lady says in the above 
passage is illustrated by Archdeacon Cambridge's 
description of the improvements his father made 
when he first came to Twickenham. ‘The situation 
of Twickenham Meadows,” he says, “and the pleas- 
ing appearance they now assume are very generally 
known ; but it is a tribute of justice, due to his taste, 


1 She was wife of his brother, Robert Hampden Pye, an officer of 
rank in the army. Her Christian names were Joel Henrietta (which 
may be explained by, or explain Walpole’s statement that she was 
a Jewess), and she was, before marrying Pye, the widow of a Mr. Camp- 
bell. Joel, so far as I know, is only a man’s name, and I think it 
possible that the lady’s name was the more heroic one of Jael. Mrs. 
Toynbee, in a note to Vol. LX, p. 189, of Walpole’s Letters, says, on the 
authority of a letter of M. Lort to Walpole, quoted in Nichols’s /¢/zs- 
trations of Literature, that the authoress was a Mrs. Penny, who wrote 
a poem on Strawberry Hill that was presented to Walpole in 1772. 
The evidence on which I believe her to be Mrs. Pye is that of MS. notes 
on the B.M. copy of her book. 
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to observe, that, at the time when the place came into 
his hands, the river, with all the rich scenery on the 
opposite shore, was so entirely excluded by high walls 
and terraces, and the grounds so crowded and dis- 
figured by numerous avenues, and unmeaning masses 
of wood, that the aspect it bore was the very reverse 
of that gaiety and cheerfulness, which constitute its 
present character. As soon as he was in possession, 
he lost no time in making the improvements he 
wished; and as his good nature and benevolence 
inclined him always to consider the pleasure he might 
afford to others, he was very attentive to the effect his 
alterations would have from the houses and grounds 
of his neighbours, but chiefly from Richmond Hill, 
whence he knew they would be seen and enjoyed by 
greater numbers than from any other point of sight. ”’ 

The old map of the neighbourhood of London by 
John Rocque, which was published from 1741 to 
1745, that is from ten to six years before Mr. Cam- 
bridge came to Twickenham, shows a large house on 
the site, surrounded apparently with walls or fences, 
and with large groves or orchards behind it, where 
Cambridge Park now is. 

It would not be quite correct to say that we are 


1 In Richmond Hill, a poem printed in 1807 by the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, who was Assistant Keeper of MSS. in the British Museum, 
and vicar of two livings, one in Warwickshire and the other in Kent, 
we read :— 

z In those fair meadows from the world retired 
With ardent thirst of hallow’d science fired, 
Where blooming round the virtuous Cambridge views 
The earliest buds of Spring their sweets diffuse . . 
Mid those delightful lawns, the loveliest found 
In cultivated Britain’s verdant bound. 


This is a little hyperbolical, even if we take “cultivated” to exclude such 
beautiful river scenes as those on the Wye or Tees; but no doubt the 
eighteenth century loved rich and smiling landscapes, even if a little 
tame. What would Mr. Maurice or Mr. Cambridge say to the condition 
of Cambridge House in the twentieth century ? 
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indebted to Mr. Cambridge for the pleasant walk 
along the river-bank from Richmond Bridge to the 
end of the Warren, though no doubt the improve- 
ments he made in the meadows rendered it much 
more agreeable than before. There was always a 
right of way here; it is shown in Rocque’s map, 
leading to a large building called the ‘Glass House,” 
just opposite Glover’s Island. This was in fact the 
towing-path till about 1780, and the history of how 
the towing-path got transported to the Surrey side of 
the river is interesting in itself, and is connected with 
Mr. Cambridge. 

The early years of George III’s reign saw several 
Acts of Parliament passed for regulating the naviga- 
tion of the Thames. The 11th of George III, ch. 45, 
appointed a large body of Commissioners, including 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, the 
members of Parliament for the counties through 
which the river flowed and the boroughs on its banks, 
the Deans and Chapters of St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
and Windsor, the University authorities of Oxford, 
and the Provost and Fellows of Eton, together with 
the incumbents of all parishes on the river and all 
the principal riparian landowners, and empowered 
them to levy tolls, make or purchase locks or weirs, 
make new towing-paths, preserve order among barge- 
men, etc. It divided the river into five divisions, 
reaching from London up to Cricklade, but put them 
all under the same body of Commissioners, acting by 
different local committees. This did not please the 
Corporation of London, who claimed exclusive control 
of the river between Staines and London, and this 
was given to them by a subsequent Act (14 George III, 
ch. 91). Then the 17th George III, ch. 18, an Act 
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promoted by the City, gave the Corporation all the 
powers given by the former Act to the Commissioners 
for the part of the river between London Stone above 
Staines and London Bridge, and added some other 
powers. One of the main objects of the Corporation 
was to improve the towing-paths for the convenience 
of the coal-barges, from which the City derived a 
large revenue. An obvious way of securing this 
object was the substitution of horses for men for tow- 
ing. At this time towing by horses was not allowed 
between the King’s barge-house at Kew and the 
grounds of the old palace at Richmond, nor on the 
Middlesex side between Isleworth and the end of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s land at Twickenham 
(i.e. the Marble Hill property which had come to the 
Earl from his relative Lady Suffolk). This pro- 
hibition, which I suppose had its origin in some 
privilege of the Royal Deer Park that abutted on the 
river between Kew and Richmond, had caused a 
small settlement of towing-men to spring up on the 
Middlesex bank close to Rail Head Ferry, of which 
an interesting account may be read in Crisp’s Azch- 
mond, ‘The same prohibition is continued in the 
Act of 17 George III (1777), which, however, after 
reciting that the King “has for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants of Richmond and Kew caused a com- 
modious public foot-walk to be made along the river 
from the late horse-ferry at Kew to the site of 
His Majesty's ancient palace at Richmond and there 
is also a commodious public foot-walk next the 
river along the whole site of the same palace,” enacts 
that, if the Corporation make on the Surrey side a 
proper towing-path for horses from His Majesty’s 
barge-house at Kew to Water Lane in Richmond not 
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unnecessarily high, and effectually fenced off by posts 
and rails from the foot-walk, persons navigating boats 
between the said barge-house and Water Lane may 
use horses. The result of this enactment was that 
the old towing-path, which had crossed at Rail Head 
Ferry and run along the Middlesex bank as far as 
Twickenham Ferry, being only available for towing 
by men, gradually went out of use, when the new and 
commodious path on the Surrey side was made and 
was available for horses. Till this time the old Deer 
Park for all the distance between Rail Head Ferry 
and the old palace ran down to the water's edge, and 
again from Water Lane to the bridge (then newly 
built) and above the bridge as far as where the 
Pigeons Hotel now stands, there were private gardens 
reaching to the water’s edge: the only part of Rich- 
mond at which there was public access to the river- 
bank was “the public foot-walk next the river along 
the whole site of the palace,” as described in the 
Act quoted above, that is the pretty, old-fashioned 
promenade, now known as Cholmondeley Walk, with 
grass plots and seats, between the railway bridge 
and Water Lane. This is shown in a print of 1749, 
reproduced at page 42 of Mr. Garnett’s Xechmond on 
the Thames (1896), but was not so pretty at that time 
as it is now. The new horse-path made by the 
Corporation under the Act of 1777 was carried along 
this promenade and also beyond Water Lane as far 
as the Pigeons, cutting off the private gardens above 
Water Lane from the river. How this was done, 
whether by a private Act or by the exercise of some 
royal rights over the foreshores, I do not know : 
the Act of 1777 gives the Corporation no powers 
beyond Water Lane. But we know from what fol- 
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lowed that it was not done with the consent of the 
owners of these gardens, one of whom was George 
Colman the elder, the well-known dramatist. 

In the summer of 1780 the work of embanking the 
river for the purpose of carrying the new towing-path 
on the Surrey side was taken in hand, and we have 
an account of what followed in a letter of Horace 
Walpole to Mason the poet, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Gray, dated 15th July, 1780. Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill was in the close neighbourhood of the 
events described. ‘You must know,” he says, ‘‘an 
embankment is making at Richmond for drawing 
barges, for the benefit of the City’s trade. It en- 
croaches on the garden of Colman, manager of the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. He cut away the 
piles; the City went to law with him and the town 
of Richmond, and cast them, and renewed the in- 
vasion. On Monday evening Colman hired an 
Association,’ who stormed and levelled the new works, 
and knocked down two persons who opposed them, 
and half-killed one. A Committee of the City arrived 
on Thursday in their barge (I suppose by the authority 
of Lord Amherst, countersigned by Lord Bathurst), 
seized twenty of the rioters, and now hold them im- 
prisoned on board their floating King’s bench, under 
a guard of the military, who are applied to all sauces. 
In a new farce of Colman, called The Manager in 
Distress, 1 found t’other day the portrait of Cam- 
bridge in the character of a newsmonger who lives 
about twelve miles from Town. I wondered this was 


1 “Association” is a mark of the date of this letter. The Protestant 
“Association” of Lord George Gordon had been sending petitions to 
Parliament and generally agitating in this same year 1780, and this had 
led to the alarming No Popery riots earlier in the year. Walpole there- 
fore uses “Association” for ‘“‘mob” in describing the smaller riots at 
Richmond. 
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so specifically marked, but he dropped this morning 
that he had staved off the nuisance of the embank- 
ment on his side of the river (for he lives directly 
opposite to Colman) by a clause in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that offence I suppose dragged him on the 
stage, which is a little hard, as he had the same right 
to feel what Colman so much resents, and he is 
truly (I mean Cambridge) so benevolent and in- 
offensive a man, that his little foible does not deserve 
such treatment.” 

The Little Theatre in the Haymarket is what we 
now call the Haymarket Theatre, built in 1721, nearly 
opposite the larger Haymarket Opera House, built 
by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1703-5, and devoted to 
opera till our own time, now succeeded by Mr. Tree's 
new “His Majesty’s Theatre.” Colman’s villa at 
Richmond was some years ago, as I find in a local 
guide, known as Camborne House, but [I cannot 
identify it with any of the old houses still standing 
on this part of the river-bank, and I suspect it must 
have stood on the site now occupied by the modern 
houses called Camborne Terrace. Richard Owen 
Cambridge’s house is, as Walpole says, directly 
opposite : it is the large white house on the Middlesex 
bank, so conspicuous from Richmond Bridge, beauti- 
fully situated among meadows at a graceful bend of 
the river with Richmond Hill in full view over 
against it, though the scene hardly seems to deserve 
all the enthusiasm that writers of the last two centuries 
lavished upon it. It is now called Cambridge House, 
from Richard Cambridge and his son, who occupied 
it for sixty or seventy years between them, but in the 
last century was known as Twickenham Meadows. 
Under that name it received excellent company, for 
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Mr. Cambridge knew nearly every one worth knowing 
among his contemporaries from Lord Chesterfield 
down to James Boswell. It is probable that Lord 
Hardwicke, the great Lord Chancellor, Lord Anson, 
famous for a voyage round the world, Clive and 
Warren Hastings, Captain Cook and Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller, have all been entertained there: 
we know from the graphic account in Boswell of one 
occasion when Johnson and Reynolds and Gibbon 
and Boswell himself all dined there and had much 
interesting conversation. 

The Manager in Distress is not very easy to find 
now, though it was reprinted in the reign of 
Victoria. It is so slight a farce that it may be quite 
fairly said to contain nothing besides the caricature of 
Cambridge under the name of Bustleton. This is 
smart enough. Mr. Dapperwit, the manager, and a 
friend named Easy are taking their glass of wine 
together when Mr. Bustleton is announced. Easy says, 
‘« Bustleton, that’s the idle man of business, is it not ? 
who does an infinite deal of nothing, because he wants 
something to do. Talk! why his tongue travels post, 
and all his sentences are periods of a mile; he con- 
verses with everybody upon everything; Scandal, 
Politicks, Religion, Arts, Tabernacles, Theatres, the 
Court and the Cockpit, Newmarket and the Convo- 
cation, and a thousand other objects divide his Atten- 
tion; he knows the publick and private affairs of the 
town and the nation much better than those of his own 
family.” Again Dapperwit describes him: “He is 
known among his friends by the name of ‘the Riding 
Magazine’; he lives above a dozen miles out of Town, 
but doats upon London; comes up on a hard trot 
every day after breakfast, stops every friend he meets 
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to receive and communicate intelligence, and enquires 
after news from themen of the turnpikes, nay sometimes, 
to hold himself in wind, tells the keeper of the gate at 
Kensington, what he learnt from the toll-gatherer at 
Hammersmith.” When Bustleton himself comes on 
the stage, after some other amusing traits probably 
taken from life—for Colman could not have lived near 
so busy a person without being familiar with his 
outward peculiarities—he describes to the manager 
and his friend his employment during the day : “ Multi- 
farious as usual ; first a Committee of Association, then 
a short peep at the Exhibition, then a Ballot at the 
India House, then an hour and a half in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, then a cause in the House 
of Lords, after which [ took a hasty morsel at the 
Coffee House, which I left half unfinish’d to run and 
tell you some news of very great importance to 
yourself, Mr. Dapperwit.” 

It seems a little strange to us that a play with abso- 
lutely no interest except that derived from the caricature 
of a Twickenham resident of no very great importance 
should have been thought worth putting on the stage 
in London, and a neighbour of mine has suggested 
that it may have been produced at the Richmond 
Theatre, which was then in its palmy days; this may 
have been the case, though I think Walpole would 
have mentioned the fact if it had been so. But if it 
was produced at the “ Little Haymarket Theatre,” we 
must remember that in those days the playgoing public 
was very small compared to that of to-day, and that 
a person as well known in London society as Mr. 
Cambridge was, and with marked personal character- 
istics, would have been recognised by a proportion of 
the audience larger than we can readily conceive, 
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used as we are to the large audiences, partly provincial 
and cosmopolitan, of our principal theatres. 

I presume that the clause Mr. Cambridge got into 
the Act was the one allowing the Corporation to 
make a towing-path for horses along the Surrey bank, 
as that was the fons et origo mali to Colman. The 
influence he exerted must have been powerful—as 
on the other side the Duke of Buccleuch, who was 
only able to interrupt the towing-path for the extent 
of his garden, would no doubt have been glad to have 
kept it altogether on the Middlesex bank. Lord 
Bathurst, the Lord Chancellor, was an old friend 
and (I think) schoolfellow of Mr. Cambridge, and it 
was probably through him that he was able to get the 
clause inserted. Mr. Cambridge was also very friendly 
with George III, and with Lord North, who was 
Prime Minister to 1782, with whom, when living in 
Bushey Park, he used to take long rides. The old 
towing-path on the Middlesex bank, between Twicken- 
ham Meadows and the river, beautified a good deal by 
Mr. Cambridge’s care, has continued till this day a 
very pleasant public footway for the inhabitants of 
Twickenham and Richmond, who owe a debt of 
gratitude of a similar kind to George III for opening 
to them the Surrey bank of the river. 

Mr. Cambridge is not a great literary light, like his 
predecessor in the kingdom of Twickenham or his 
contemporary Horace Walpole. His chief composi- 
tion, Zhe Scribleriad, is a mock-heroic poem some- 
thing on the pattern of 7e Dunczad, but not so ill- 
natured and not nearly so clever. Some of his 
imitations of Horace are lighter and better, and his 
essays in Zhe World, a periodical of the day on the 
model of the Spectator or Tatler, are not without wit. 
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But though he was not a great writer himself, he was 
a man of a good deal of individuality, and lived 
among greater men than himself and on intimate 
terms with them. 

One of the passages in Walpole’s letters that 
Macaulay carps at most, and not without some 
reason, has reference to the starting of Zhe World, 
the periodical I have just mentioned. Macaulay 
complains that Walpole, in judging the writings of 
his contemporaries, thinks more of the rank or 
fashion of the writers than of the merit of their 
works. Zhe World, Walpole says, is by “our first 
writers.” ‘Who, then, were the first writers of 
England in the year 1753?” Macaulay asks. ‘‘ Wal- 
pole has told us ina note. Our readers will probably 
guess that Hume, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Gray, Dyer, 
Young, Warton, Mason, or some of those dis- 
tinguished men, were in the list. Not one of them. 
Our first writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles Williams, 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Coventry.” 
And he goes on to point out that of these seven, six 
were persons of quality, and the seventh a noted 
tuft-hunter, while only two of them, Lord Chester- 
field and Sir Charles Williams, had any title to a 
place in the literary Temple of Fame. The seven had 
between them, he adds, ‘“‘about £100,000 a year, and 
not ten pages that are worth reading.” This, I think, 
not unfairly characterises Mr. Cambridge—a gentle- 
man of fashion, with a taste for literature, a good 
knowledge of the ancient classics, and sufficient skill 
in versification to put together some two thousand 
lines in correct heroic metre, and with (very occasion- 
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ally) some of the epigrammatic force that Dryden and 
Pope had taught their countrymen to expect in heroic 
couplets. 

But in other respects than his literary talent we 
shall, I think, find that Mr. Cambridge was a man of 
very high character, and well deserved the respect in 
which he was held by some of the most remarkable 
men of the time, who were his friends. The facts of 
his life are simple enough. He came of a good family 
in Gloucestershire, now represented by the well-known 
family of Cambridge-Pickards, who have, however, 
exchanged Gloucestershire for Dorset. His father, a 
younger son, was settled in London and in business 
as a Turkey merchant, and in London Mr. Cam- 
bridge was born in 1717. The 14th of February 
was his birthday. His father dying when he was 
a child, he was adopted by his mother’s brother, 
Mr. Owen, from whom he afterwards took his 
second name of Owen (which was not a Christian 
name), a retired lawyer settled at Britwell Place, in 
Bucks. By this adoption he became in prospect a 
rich man. 

He was sent to Eton young, and there became 
a friend of Horace Walpole, his junior by a few 
months, of Gray and West, of Jacob Bryant, a famous 
Greek scholar, of Lord Sandwich, the famous (or in- 
famous) First Lord of the Admiralty, and of Dr. 
Barnard, afterwards Head Master and Provost of 
Eton; but his chief friend was Henry Berkeley, 
grandson of an Earl of Berkeley, who was killed 
when quite a young man at the battle of Fontenoy 
in 1745. 

Unlike Walpole, Cambridge cared more for active 
sports and outdoor exercise (as he did throughout his 
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after life) than for his studies, though his writings 
show that he was creditably familiar with the Greek 
and Latin poets, as he was with Shakespeare and the 
other English dramatists. In the plays acted in the 
school he was particularly distinguished, especially as 
Falstaff, as Torrismond in Dryden’s Spanish Fryar, 
and as Micio in the Adelphi of Terence. West, 
Barnard, Berkeley, and Bryant were amongst those 
who acted with him in these plays. Jacob Bryant, 
who was still living in extreme old age in 1803, 
when Archdeacon Cambridge wrote his father’s 
life," told him that ‘‘with the gayest spirits and most 
active disposition, his propriety of conduct was so 
uniform, that he not only never was punished 
for irregularity, but was regarded as a pattern of 
order and good behaviour, while his sweetness of 
temper and constant desire to accommodate him- 
self to others gained him the love of all, from his 
head master, Dr. George, to the least boy in the 
school.” 

It is also interesting to learn from his son that the 
taste for the tranquil beauties of nature, which was 
shown in his improvement of the natural amenity 
alike of his first home at Whitminster on the Severn 
and in his later home at Twickenham, was derived 
from the impression made on his boyish mind in the 
playing-fields by the transparent stream of the Thames 
and the other picturesque scenes of the neighbourhood. 
His son is pleased to see in this a trait common to his 
father and Gray. In 1734 he went up to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, where 
he no doubt enjoyed, as Gray would have done, the 
charm of those most beautiful Jacobean buildings 


1 He calls him “the amiable and venerable Jacob Bryant, Esq.” 
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looking out upon perhaps the most delightful of 
college gardens. He did not, however, find the 
society of his college congenial, and, most of his 
Eton friends having gone to Cambridge, was out of 
his element in Oxford, and appears to have gone 
down without taking a degree and entered at Lin- 
colns Innjin 1737. 

In Lincoln’s Inn he met again many of his old 
Eton friends and made many new friends, and spent 
three or four years agreeably, but was never called to 
the Bar. He had intended to start on the grand tour 
in the winter of 1739-40, eight or nine months after 
Walpole and Gray had started on their famous 
journey. But the severe frost of that winter kept 
him from starting, and the design thus frustrated was 
never resumed. For in the spring of 1740 he became 
engaged to the lady to whom he was married early 
in 1741, the beginning of sixty-one years of united 
happiness. 

On his marriage he left London and went to live at 
Whitminster, in Gloucestershire, on an estate that was 
apparently the patrimonial estate of the Cambridges. 
This was situated on the banks of the little Stroud 
river, a mile or two from where it falls into the 
Severn below Gloucester, a large tidal river. The 
Vale of Berkeley, as this part of Gloucestershire is 
called, is a country of rich meadow-lands with bold 
hills in the neighbourhood, and sufficient wood to 
give him an opportunity of exercising his considerable 
talent for landscape gardening, by ‘introducing the 
distant landscape and opening to the view those 
beautiful and lofty hills that bound that extensive 
valley.” There is an engraving of the house in the 
volume of his works brought out the year after his 
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death by his son—a picturesque old house with five 
gables on the front towards the little river, very tall 
chimneys and mullioned windows, the tower of the 
church rising just behind it. Here he lived for six 
years, continuing the active out-of-door habits of his 
boyhood. His wife was, like himself, strong and 
active, his constant companion in all his most active 
pursuits: they made all their journeys on horseback, 
accompanied by their children, as these grew old 
enough to ride also. And he was equally at home 
on the water in all manner of boats. He made the 
Stroud river navigable for small boats for several miles 
above his own property, partly to bring down from 
the quarries stone for the improvements he made in 
his premises, partly to serve for the experiments in 
boat-building which were one of his hobbies. He 
built light boats for use on the little Stroud, and 
larger boats, a Venetian state barge and a twelve- 
oared galley, for the Severn. He was proud of 
manning his boats with the labourers on his estate, 
trained by himself. His Venetian barge contained 
a dining-room large enough for thirty people to dine 
in, the panels of its sides painted by Scott, the marine 
artist, who was afterwards to be his neighbour at 
Twickenham. In this room he entertained Frederick 
Prince of Wales, with the Princess and their daughter, 
who was afterwards Duchess of Brunswick, who, 
when on a visit to Lord Bathurst at Cirencester, 
came over to spend a day with Mr. Cambridge and 
see his boats and other mechanical toys. The barge 
was rowed to a beautiful spot on the Severn and 
there anchored while a banquet, cooked in a kitchen- 
boat moored hard by, was served to the royal party. 
The Prince told his host that he had frequently 
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attempted the same kind of party on the Thames at 
Cliveden, but had never succeeded so well, and was 
particularly struck by the skill and discipline of the 
boatmen. This was in July or August, 1750, and 
towards the end of August in the same year we have 
another account of a visit to Whitminster in a letter 
from Cave, the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the original Sylvanus Urban, to Richardson, the 
author of Clarissa Harlowe, that is printed in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Cave says Mr. Cam- 
bridge ‘‘kept me one night, and took me down part 
of his river to the Severn, where I| sailed in one of 
his boats, and took a view of another of a peculiar 
make, having two keels. I was then towed back 
again to sup and repose.” 

The double-keeled boat was an experiment to 
improve upon the “ flying proa” that Lord Anson had 
found used by the Indians in the Ladrone Islands, a 
very light, narrow sailing-boat of bamboo, fitted with a 
frame projecting some 12 feet on the windward side 
and ending in a smaller boat or outrigger. These 
with a very large sail of matting secured to both boat 
and outrigger could sail twenty miles an hour before 
the wind, and having bow and stern exactly alike and 
the sail easily shifted from one end of the boat to the 
other, were admirably suited for voyages between the 
several islands of the group that lay generally ina line 
from north to south and enjoyed the advantage of 
steady trade winds. 

Mr. Cambridge thought that a boat of this kind 
could not possibly be seaworthy in our stormy waters, 
however well it might suit the calmer regions of the 
Pacific. His own improvement upon it was composed 

1 Boswell, I, p. 184. 
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of two distinct boats, 50 feet long and very narrow, 
“placed parallel to each other at the distance of 12 
feet and secured together by transverse beams, over 
which a slight platform or deck was placed. Thus 
constructed it was enabled to spread a much larger 
portion of canvas than any other boat that presented 
so small a resistance to the element in which it moved.” 
I do not know whether this boat was ever exposed to 
rougher waters than it met with on the Severn. It 
was, we are told, so swift that no other boat could 
overtake it, and so safe that it was scarcely possible 
to overset it. One of Lord Anson’s flying proas, on 
the other hand, was tried twice in the Solent and both 
times capsized, after which it never went beyond the 
boat-house at Deptford dockyard. But I do not 
think Mr. Cambridge’s model has been followed in 
the modern developments of yacht-building. 

Unlike most country squires of his time, Mr. 
Cambridge was no sportsman, except that he was very 
expert with bow and arrow, shooting not at a target, 
but at living objects, priding himself on being able to 
hit a duck’s head in the water or little birds in trees, 
but preferring to all other shots those at fishes in 
the water. He made a collection of the bows and 
arrows of all nations and also of books relating to 
archery. 

During the years spent at Whitminster he wrote 
The Scribleriad, submitting portions of it, as written, to 
some of his friends. Henry Berkeley, then at Ghent, 
and within a few months of his death at Fontenoy, 
wrote him a criticism more enthusiastic than judicious. 
Another friend, on whose judgment Cambridge relied 
much, returned it with a warm commendation of the 
poetry, but was silent as to the design and contriv- 
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ance. Thinking this was a sign that the critic did 
not like the latter so well as the former—a judgment 
in which most readers of the present time will concur 
—Cambridge laid the poem aside in a drawer for 
some years. 

Mr. Dobson has remarked on the unlikeness between 
Cambridge and Squire Western, Fielding’s typical 
country gentleman of the West of England. Certainly 
a man like Cambridge, who cared nothing for field 
sports, who drank nothing stronger than water, who 
shot fish with a bow and arrow, contrived new kinds 
of boats and other mechanical devices—one thing Mr. 
Cave saw at Whitminster was a _ waterfall that 
appeared to come from a lower level to a higher— 
must have appeared a strange phenomenon to many of 
his neighbours. He had, however, several congenial 
acquaintances amongst them, such as Pope’s friend 
Lord Bathurst, whose son, a future Lord Chancellor, 
had long been an intimate friend of Cambridge; Lord 
Ducie, at whose house he met Henry Fox, the first 
Lord Holland; Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, a 
diplomatist, fine gentleman, and accomplished writer 
of epigrams and verses of society; Martin Benson, the 
Bishop of Gloucester; and Dr. Atwell, a Canon of that 
cathedral, who was much interested in experimental 
philosophy and natural history. 

He was during the whole time of his residence in 
Gloucestershire a young man, anxious to learn from 
those who were able to instruct him, fond of society 
and a good talker, paying visits to many friends in 
different parts of the country and frequently having 
visitors at his own house. Two of the friends made 
at this time deserve a word of notice—Thomas 
Edwards, a country gentleman of Bucks, who wrote 
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sonnets of a good deal of merit, one of which is 
addressed to Cambridge— 


With whom, my pilot and my guide, 
Pleased, I have traversed thy Sabrina’s flood— 


and goes on to entreat him 


Never, O never, let Ambition’s pride, 

(Too oft pretexed with our country’s good) 
And tinsell’d pomp, despis’d when understood, 
Or thirst of wealth, thee from her banks divide: 
Reflect how calmly, like her infant wave, 

Flows the clear current of a private life: 

See the wide public stream, by tempests tost, 
Of every changing wind the sport or slave, 
Soil’d with corruption: vexed with party strife ; 
Cover’d with wrecks of peace and honour lost. 


This seems to me quite in the spirit of Cowper at 
Olney. But why I specially mention Edwards is 
because he is a connecting-link between Cambridge 
and Pope: for Edwards having seen in a grotto at 
Whitminster some “ mundic,” a bright mineral stone, 
from a cliff on the banks of the Severn, got Cam- 
bridge to procure some for Pope, which he appears 
to have done in 1741, shortly after his marriage. 
In Edwards’s letter to Pope’ on this matter he 
does not mention Cambridge’s name, but speaks of 
him as his kinsman. The other friend of these early 
days is William Whitehead, whom, as has been seen, 
Macaulay calls a noted tuft-hunter. He became Cam- 
bridge’s friend about 1744, when he went to be private 
tutor to Lord Jersey’s eldest son: Lord Jersey’s 
younger brother, who became the first Earl of 
Clarendon, was after this a very intimate friend of 
Cambridge. From what is known of Whitehead’s 
character, Macaulay’s sneer would appear to be 
singularly undeserved. Whitehead was a man of 
1 Pope (Elwin and Courthope), X, p. 113. 
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humble origin (his father was a baker at Cambridge), 
who lived all his life as a dependent on great people ; 
but to assume from this that he was a tuft-hunter is a 
very commonplace judgment. Horace, of whom the 
same might have been said, has taught us that to 
have been a favourite with the great may be no 
humble praise, and what little we know of Whitehead’s 
modesty and simplicity, his strict honour in paying his 
father’s debts, his manly economy, when living at Cam- 
bridge on an incredibly small scholarship—worth just 
four shillings a week—and of his relations to Lord and 
Lady Jersey to the end of his life, does credit both to 
him and to his patrons. He was made Poet Laureate 
on Gray’s refusing the office, at Colley Cibber’s death 
in 1758. He has often been confused with Paul 
Whitehead, his contemporary, a man of a very different 
kind, though a poet also of whom I shall have more 
to say in a later paper." Some lines Mr. Whitehead 
wrote to Cambridge while still at Whitminster, seem 
to me pleasing and graceful, and give us a true 
and humorous picture of Cambridge, such as we 
shall see him described also by other pens:— 


It was of old a truth confest 

That poets must have needful rest 
And every imp of Phoebus’ quire 

To philosophic shades retire, 

Amid these flowery scenes of ease 

To pick up sense and similies. 

Had Virgil been from coast to coast, 
Like his A’neas, tempest-tost, 

Or pass’d life’s fluctuating dream 

On Tyber’s or on Mincio’s stream, 

He might have been expert in sailing ; 
But Meevius ne’er had fear’d his railing, 
Nor great Augustus say'd from fire 
The relics of a rambling squire. 


1 See fost, pages 278-87. 
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Had Horace too, from day to day, 
Run post upon the Appian Way, 

In restless journeys to and from 
Brundisium, Capua and Rome ; 

The bard had scarcely found a time 
To put that very road in rhyme ; 

And sav’d great critics much expense 
In labouring to mistake his sense. 

Nay he, whose Greek is out of date 
Since Pope descended to translate, 
Though wand’ring still from place to place, 
At least lay by in stormy weather 

To tack his rhapsodies together. 

But you, reversing ev’ry rule 

Of ancient or of modern school, 

Nor hurt by noise, nor cramp’d by rhymes, 
Can all things do, and at all times. 
Your own Scriblerus never knew 

A more unsettled life than you, 

Yet Pope in Twit’nam’s peaceful grot 
Scarce ever more correctly thought. 
That Cesar did three things at once 
Is known at school to ev’ry dunce; 
But your more comprehensive mind 
Leaves pedling Ceesar far behind. 

You spread the lawn, direct the flood, 
Cut vistas through, or plant a wood, 
Build China’s barks for Severn’s stream, 
Or form new plans for epic fame, 

And then in spite of wind or weather 
You read, row, ride and write together. 


About the year 1748 his uncle, Mr. Owen, died, 
leaving him property sufficient to make an acceptable 
addition to his income. ‘The first use he made of this 
was to take a house in London, where he spent two 
winters, retaining his house at Whitminster for a sum- 
mer residence. He had never considered himself fixed 
at Whitminster—which was, however, his property, 
and after his death was occupied by his elder son 
(not the Archdeacon), from whom it passed to the 
Pickard family, whose late representative sent me a 
genealogical tree tracing his descent from the Turkey 
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merchant—and thought about this time of purchasing 
Piercefield, near Chepstow, on the Wye. A place 
with wood and water, giving an opportunity for his 
landscape gardening tastes, was essential to him. But 
he decided that it was still more essential to have access 
to the best intellectual life of his time, and finding 
that residence in London did not suit his own or his 
wife’s health, he looked out for a place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and fortunately at this time the house in 
Twickenham Meadows came into the market. There 
he was within an easy ride of London, and at the 
same time could enjoy the wood and water around 
him, cut vistas, and lay out terraces, and make 
a home as beautiful as he could on the banks of 
the Sabrina that Edwards had so pathetically urged 
him not to forsake. 

At the time he came to London many of his friends, 
we are told, were anxious that he should enter public 
life by obtaining a seat in Parliament. He was much 
interested in politics and had a laudable curiosity on 
political, as on most other, subjects. But having 
satisfied himself that he had no call of duty to serve 
his country in this way, he found that he infinitely 
preferred a life spent with his books and in converse 
with friends to that of one immersed in public busi- 
ness. In a letter he wrote to his old schoolfellow 
Barnard, afterwards Head Master and Provost of Eton, 
but at this time holding a remote country living and 
repining at his solitude and the dullness of his sur- 
roundings, he says that he often reflects with tears in 
his eyes on the lines in which Virgil expresses his 
gratitude to Augustus for procuring him the leisure 
that enabled him to watch his cows wandering through 
his fields and please himself with playing on his rustic 
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flute, and feels the utmost gratitude that it was his 
fortune to enjoy while still young the repose that to 
most men comes at the end of a laborious life. 

The house in Twickenham Meadows was not a new 
one. It was built early in the seventeenth century by 
Sir Humphrey Lynd, or Lyne, a learned knight and 
a zealous Puritan. After him it had been inhabited 
by a Countess of Totness and other persons. I have 
already described the alterations Cambridge made in 
it. For them, we are told, he received flattering 
compliments from the famous Mr. Brown, that is, 
“Capability Brown,” as he was nicknamed, the great 
landscape gardener of the day. He never ceased to 
take a great delight in his house and surroundings, 
and probably enjoyed during the fifty-one years of 
his residence there as much happiness as is attainable 
in this world. 

‘His mode of living at Twickenham,” his son tells 
us, ‘“‘was in the hospitable style of a country gentle- 
man: his table was furnished in a plain but ample 
manner; his house was always open to his friends, 
and to those whom merit, talents, or knowledge 
entitled to his notice ; and they were received by him 
with unvaried frankness and cordiality. When a 
select party was assembled to meet some literary 
character or ingenious traveller, from whom entertain- 
ment or information might be obtained, it was his care 
to suit the company to each other, and thus to avoid 
the interruptions, which frequently defeat the objects 
of such meetings: if the conversation wandered, or 
got into unskilful hands, he had a most happy talent 
of bringing it back to the proper point, and of sup- 
pressing the superfluous talker; which was always 
done with so much dexterity and such perfect good 
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humour, that the person in question was generally the 
last in the company who was sensible of any intention 
to take the conversation out of his hands.” All this 
shows that he had very rare tact. To be a good 
talker and to be able to suppress bores without 
giving offence, is not this the we plus ultra of social 
talent ? 

Besides this social talent, he had in a large degree 
the gift of sympathy: his friends always “ found him 
equally disposed to listen or to converse, to be grave 
or gay, humorous or instructive, as best accorded 
with their wishes and inclinations.” 

When Cambridge came to Twickenham, Pope had 
been dead about seven years; his old schoolfellow 
Horace Walpole had bought Strawberry Hill four 
years before. In their young days they had been 
friends, and when both were undergraduates, though 
at different universities, they had made an excursion 
together into Norfolk and had been at Houghton 
when what was called the Congress, that is, the 
annual meeting of Sir Robert Walpole’s political 
friends, was held there. We have no account from 
Cambridge of what he saw or heard there—probably 
a great deal that was not very edifying, though 
Pope gives a pleasing picture of the great Minister’s 
“happier hour of social pleasure’ when he could ‘‘smile 
without art and win without a bribe’—but we know 
he made the acquaintance there of another future 
Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
afterwards his neighbour here, at Claremont, but I 
do not find that the acquaintance was kept up. In 
later years another Prime Minister, Lord North, used 
to spend vacation-time at Bushey, where his wife was 
Ranger of the Park. He used, when there, to spend 
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two or three hours of the day on horseback, and Mr. 
Cambridge, who was also an indefatigable rider, was 
his constant companion. The Prime Minister was 
famous for his genial and humorous conversation, and 
this and the opportunity of hearing from him all the 
political news of the day were great pleasures to his 
companion. On one occasion, when Mr. Cambridge was 
an old man, as he was riding down Richmond Hill, he 
met the King, who I suppose was then living at Kew. 
George III knew and liked Mr. Cambridge, and re- 
marked that he was not riding so fast as he used to do. 
“Sir,” answered Cambridge, “I am going downhill.” 
As to Walpole himself, it is not clear how far he and Cam- 
bridge were intimate. He is constantly mentioned in the 
letters, always in a slightly contemptuous tone, which 
was, however, the tone Walpole assumed towards all 
not in his own set. A man who was every day some 
hours on horseback, who was always telling or hear- 
ing the news, who led a most domestic and decorous 
life and went regularly to his parish church,’ was not 
exactly a congenial spirit to the Abbot of Teddington. 
But you could not live near Mr. Cambridge and be 
friendly with him without seeing a great ae of him. 
I do not think Walpole was ne at Cambridge's 
house, for many of the people he would have met 
there, Johnson and others, would have been highly 
distasteful to him. I will quote some of the passages 
in the letters mentioning Cambridge. Speaking of 
Twickenham, he says to Bentley in July, 1755: ‘‘ We 
shall be celebrated as Baie or Tivoli; and if we have 
not such sonorous names as they boast, we have very 
famous people : Clive and Pritchard, actresses ; Scott 


1 It is clear from Miss Hawkins’s notice of Walpole in her Memozrs 
that he did not go to church at Twickenham. 
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and Hudson, painters; my Lady Suffolk, famous in 
her time; Mr. H——, the impudent lawyer that 
Tom Hervey wrote against; Whitehead, the poet ; 
and Cambridge, the everything.” In April, 1774, he 
writes to Lady Ossory: ‘‘If I want literature or news, 
yonder is Mr. Cambridge: politics or places I don’t want, 
or Lord and Lady North are at Bushy.” And again: 
“If there be an echo in the neighbourhood besides 
Mr. Cambridge.” In July, 1775: “Mr. Cambridge, 
with all his propensity to credit new-imported marvels, 
was struck with hearing Mr. Bruce (the traveller) 
affirm having sent some camels to Abyssinia, and 
suspended his faith till the fact could be examined. 
He galloped off to Soame Jenyns and asked to have the 
registers of exportation in the Board of Tradesearched.” 
In February, 1776: “Mr. Cambridge had been with 
me, and asked if I knew the famous Beaumarchais, 
who is in England; | ‘said; “No; sr, nore ever 
intend it. “ Wellmnow, said he, “that isvexactly my 
way; I made a resolution early never to get acquainted 
with authors; they are so vain and so ¢roudblesome.’ 
I am persuaded he has got acquainted with Beaumar- 
chais by this time.” To Lady Ossory, June, 1780: 
“There is not so untittle-tattling a village as Twicken- 
ham in the island” (what a thing to say of a village 
that for the last sixty or seventy years had been the 
home of either Pope or Walpole); ‘and if Mr. 
Cambridge did not gallop the roads for intelligence, I 
believe the grass would grow in our ears.” 

In the next year, 1781, a letter to Lord Ossory 
is interrupted by a knock at the door. “It was Mr. 
Cambridge to ask news of Jersey” (it was the year of 
the French invasion, when Major Pearson was killed) 
“and to trumpet a victory of Carleton the Lord 
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knows where at t’other end of the world: I neither 
satisfied his curiosity, nor listened to his gazette.” 
(A very characteristic letter, as illustrating Walpole’s 
occasionally contemptuous attitude to the builders of 
the British Empire of his day.) Another time, in 1785, 
his notice is more irritable : he is telling Lady Ossory of 
a dinner-party of the Duchess of Montrose, who was 
then living at Twickenham Park. ‘“ The moment after 
I arrived Mr. Cambridge, who rather than not be the 
first to trumpet a piece of bad news, would tell anybody 
the most disagreeable news, sent a card to acquaint the 
Duke and Duchess” some piece of House of Commons 
gossip. In a later letter to the Miss Berrys he 
mentions the Duke of Clarence bringing Mrs. Jordan 
to a house at Petersham ‘point-blank over agst 
Mr. Cambridge’s, which will make the good woman 
of that mansion cross herself piteously.” 

We have in these extracts a lively picture enough 
of the bustling, active man taking an interest in all 
public affairs and in the private affairs of all his neigh- 
bours. He was an early riser, we are told, and had 
often reached London on horseback as early as any of 
his friends there were visible. He had many friends 
in his own neighbourhood—Lord Hardwicke, who 
had been Lord Chancellor; Mr. Welbore Ellis, who 
occupied Pope’s villa till his death in 1802; Sir 
Richard Lyttelton at Richmond and Lord Camelford 
at Petersham. The most interesting to us of his 
friends living near him was David Garrick, who long 
lived at Hampton. One of the few good stories in 
Miss Hawkins’s Wemozrs relates how Garrick one day 
came to her father, Sir John Hawkins, in great 
dejection at a report that had got about that he and 
Mrs. Garrick, who were in reality the most affection- 
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ate of married couples, had fallen out and were about 
to separate, and how his spirits gradually recovered 
as he thought of and mimicked what would have 
been said at such an event by each of his friends at 
Twickenham: ‘It was a most perfect piece of acting 
as to every imitable particular, even to the click of 
encouragement with which one gentleman, inclined 
to be the hasty bearer of news about a village, would 
set his horse off again when he had disburdened his 
mind.”* We cannot doubt that this gentleman was 
Mr. Cambridge. 

His son speaks very warmly of his kindness to 
those of inferior station to himself, ‘the little atten- 
tions which he delighted to pay, where he thought 
they would give pleasure,” his fatherly regard to those 
connected with him, especially to his servants, whom 
he seldom changed and often kept on as pensioners 
after they were past work, so that his house was said 
to resemble a Polish family, where all the dependents 
continue to live under the same roof. He does not 
appear to have been a magistrate, and we may gather 
from the apologetic manner in which Miss Hawkins 
speaks of her father’s companions on the Bench (he 
was Chairman of Quarter Sessions) that Middlesex 
magistrates had at this time for some reason fallen 
into disrepute. Nor was he ever churchwarden of 
Twickenham. Ihave noticed his name only once in 
the minute-book of the vestry. 

About the time he came to Twickenham he pub- 
lished Zhe Scribleriad, which was received with a 
certain amount of favour in the polite world, though 
the most favourable criticism of it that is recorded 
came from a later writer, the author of Zhe Pursutts 


1 Miss Hawkins’s Avecdotes, etc., 1, pp. 26-7. 
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of Literature. It is, as I have said, quite unreadable 
now, and the only thing that can be said in its favour 
is that it has a good deal of the smoothness of Pope’s 
versification without any of the venom of his satire. 
There is nothing in it that could hurt the feelings of 
any one. Some other pieces he wrote received warm 
admiration from Horace Walpole, for instance, the 
Llegy in an Empty Assembly Room and The Progress 
of Liberty. The first of these, a parody on Pope’s 
Eloisa to Abelard, has some very good passages, but 
hardly worth quoting: it is the lament of a lady not 
asked to a great drum at the Duchess of Norfolk’s 
to which all the town were going, but of this what his 
son says of some other of his verses of society is 
true, ‘‘that the local and personal allusions they con- 
tain often constitute the chief part of their merit in 
the small circle they are intended for, and render them 
less interesting to readers not acquainted with the 
circumstances to which they refer.” The Progress of 
Liberty was written in 1790, when the French were 
already talking of carrying their revolutionary doc- 
trines all over the world. Horace Walpole’s 
announcement of it reads curiously to us now. “A 
propos, Madam,” he writes to Lady Ossory, ‘have 
you seen Mr. Cambridge’s excellent verses called The 
Progress of Liberty? They were printed last Wed- 
nesday in a newspaper called Zhe Times, but there 
ascribed to a young lady. They are as happy a com- 
position in their way as Bouner’s Ghost,” which was 
a poem of Hannah More that Walpole admired 
much and printed at Strawberry Hill. The lines 
can be read with pleasure now. They begin— 


What progress does Liberty make ewry week! 
How quick from Versailles has she reach’d Martinique! 
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and go on to describe her course through Morocco 
and Algiers to Egypt, where 


a new Constitution and laws 
Shall end the contention of Beys and Bashaws, 


and speculate on how she will fare with the Turks. 
How would she 


Impress on the children of predestination 
Those maxims which tend to some strange reformation ? 


How make the Vizier such a poor Renegade 
As to change his three tails for a Christian cockade ? 


And describing how 


the great Tartarian cham 
Submitted to Russia as meek as a lamb, 


they use a phrase that in our own time has been 
famous in connexion with the same regions— 


Content to resign on the very first notice, 
Bag and baggage he sailed o’er the Palus Mzotis. 


If she meet, in her road, Hyperborean Kate,! 
She may chance to persuade that sublime Autocrate, 
Ere she quits this vain world, to adopt her opinions. 


The poem ends with Liberty coming to our country 
and perching on the pillar in famed Runnymede :— 
She surveys the whole island, and finds it in awe 
Of no pow’r upon earth, but of justice and law; 


With no wrongs to redress, and no rights to restore ; 
She has all she can wish, and she asks for no more. 


The optimism of a man of strong common sense, 
which was, on the whole, in accordance with the facts 
of the case. 

Coming into London society with a certain amount 
of literary distinction already earned, and moving in 
good society, he was naturally first associated with 


1 i.e. the great Empress Catherine. 
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the men Macaulay derides, who were fine gentlemen 
first and dettérateurs afterwards. The chief among all 
these was Lord Chesterfield, who had been not only 
the very glass of fashion, but a most accomplished 
and witty writer, and had held the highest political 
offices, in which, and especially in that of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he had shown himself an 
enlightened and independent statesman. In 1747, 
when Johnson put forth the plan or prospectus of his 
Dictionary, he addressed it to Lord Chesterfield as 
one ‘whose authority in our language is so generally 
acknowledged” that his commission to the author to 
express his own opinion on questions of propriety of 
language warranted him in considering that, in doing 
this, he was “exercising a kind of vicarious jurisdic- 
diction.” Johnson, as is well known, afterwards took 
offence at some slight he received from Chesterfield— 
at being kept waiting long in the ante-room (it is 
said) while Chesterfield was closeted with Colley 
Cibber, the actor—and threw back with scorn 
Chesterfield’s very complimentary notice of the Dic- 
tionary, saying, ‘‘I once thought he had been a lord 
among wits: but, I find, he is only a wit among 
lords.” But Johnson’s first and unprejudiced judg- 
ment was much the truer. Some of Chesterfield’s 
essays in Zhe World are good, not unworthy of being 
compared with Addison’s Spectators, and many of 
the letters to his son and his godson are admirable. 
I may add that the later series of his letters—those to 
his godson and successor, a very distant relative— 
igre raised his character from the moral point of 
view. He was at all times a sober and abstemious 
man, and this was a bond of union with Mr. Cam- 


bridge. Some of Lord Chesterfield’s best papers in 
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The World describe a drinking-club of English gentle- 
men of position very humorously, and after pointing 
out forcibly the results on each one’s health and 
character, he gives Mr. Cambridge as an example 
of sobriety. ‘‘Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, 
and rides more miles in a year than the keenest 
sportsman ; the former keeps his head clear, the latter 
his body in health; it is not from himself that he 
runs, but to his acquaintance, a synonymous term for 
his friends. Internally safe, he seeks no sanctuary 
from himself, no intoxication for his mind. His pene- 
tration makes him discover and divert himself with 
the follies of mankind, which his wit enables him to 
expose with the truest ridicule, though always without 
personal offence. Cheerful abroad because happy at 
home, and thus happy because virtuous.” We see 
the resemblance in this very handsome tribute to the 
depreciatory descriptions given by Walpole. 

With Chesterfield Cambridge perhaps became con- 
nected through Zhe World, which began to come out 
In 1752 or 1753, two years after Cambridge settled at 
Twickenham. He wrote many papers in it, not so 
good as Chesterfield’s, but light and amusing. His 
first paper is dated in December, 1753. Mr. Moore, 
the conductor of Zhe World, was a friend of Cam- 
bridge's friend Lord Lyttelton, and became one of 
Cambridge, who undertook after a time to write 
an essay for it whenever one was wanted. The 
best-known story of Mr. Cambridge is connected 
with one of Mr. Moore’s sudden appeals to him 
for an essay. The note, it is said, was given to 
Cambridge on a Sunday morning as he was going 
to church. His wife, observing him rather inattentive 
during the sermon, whispered, ‘‘ What are you think- 
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ing of?” He replied, “Of the next World, my 
dear.” 

A more witty saying of his was in reply to a lady, 
who repeated to him some gossip of the day about 
Lord Anson, the famous admiral and traveller, having 
ruined himself at the card-table. ‘‘They say he is 
a beggar,” the lady said. Cambridge, who liked 
Lord Anson, said, “I can prove that is not true. 
The proverb says, ‘Set a beggar on horseback, 
he will ride you know where.’ Now you have 
only to look at Lord Anson on horseback to 
be convinced that he is no beggar, but an excellent 
seaman.” ” 

Lord Anson was only one of many travellers whose 
acquaintance Mr. Cambridge sought. Captain Byron 
(I presume Lord Byron’s grandfather, the narrative 
of whose shipwreck and sufferings was the source of 
much contained in the famous second canto of 
Don Juan), Vancouver, whose island we all know by 
name, and, above all, Captain Cook—probably all of 
these have been entertained in their day at the house 
+n Twickenham Meadows, where there was an excel- 
lent collection of books of travel, amongst them a 
unique and complete set of books relating to Russia. 
This was, I suppose, a subject he was specially inter- 
ested in: for, though not speaking any foreign lan- 
guage with ease, and therefore not generally seeking 
the acquaintance of foreigners, he became very inti- 
mate with Count Poniatowski, whom he met at Lord 
Hardwicke’s, and when the Count, by the favour of 
the Empress Catherine, had become King of Poland, 
Lord Mansfield, who paid him a visit at Warsaw, 
says, “Our conversation turned on our Twickenham 

1 Life, p. xiii. 2 Jb,, p. xlix. 
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friend.” The King was pleased to be remembered 
by Mr. Cambridge, and said he was the only man he 
had ever seen who was in equally good spirits at all _ 
times. He ended by saying, “he wished the Vistula 
had on her banks as good a poet and as honest a man 
as the Thames.” 

Cambridge’s interest in persons like Anson and 
Cook was a part of the patriotic interest he took 
in all the extensions of British power that were 
building up the empire we are now so proud of, by 
which he so bored the pococurantism of Walpole. 
No one felt a keener interest in the great work of his 
day, the conquest of India: he sought the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, of General 
Carnac, Mr. Scrafton, Major Pearson, Mr. Varelst, 
and others, who as soldiers or civilian governors had 
taken part in the conquest. In 1761, four years after 
the battle of Plassey, he published a history of the 
war upon the coast of Coromandel, which he in- 
tended to follow up with a general history of the 
English in India; but when Orme’s history, the work 
of an excellent writer, who had himself been in India, 
came out, Mr. Cambridge abandoned his design and 
the Coromandel book remained a fragment. It was 
thought well of not only by his own countrymen, but 
by an impartial Frenchman, Lally Tollendal, whose 
father’s part in the struggle between France and 
England in those parts was treated with great fair- 
ness and consideration. 

I could go on for ever, if I began to enlarge upon 
the friends who might have been met at Mr. Cam- 
bridge's table. I must make one occasion suffice (a very 
memorable occasion, that ought to make us still look 
with interest at the stately house in the meadows), 
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when Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gibbon 
and Boswell and James Harris, the author of a famous 
philological book called Hermes, whose son was the 
first Lord Malmesbury, were all guests. ‘On Tuesday, 
April 18th” (1775), Boswell tells us, ““he and I were 
engaged to go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with 
Mr. Cambridge at his beautiful villa, on the banks of 
the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson’s tardi- 
ness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appoint- 
ment at Richmond early in the day, was obliged to 
go by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to 
Johnson and me. Johnson was in such good spirits, 
that everything seemed to please him as we drove 
along.” They have a great deal of entertaining con- 
versation on the road. When they arrive, ‘‘no sooner 
had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge in his library, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, 
intent on poring over the backs of the books.” Sir 
Joshua observed (aside), “ He runs to the books as I do 
to the pictures” (Mr. Cambridge had a good collection 
of old masters) ; ‘‘ but I have the advantage. I can see 
much more of the pictures than he can of the books.” 
And this leads to an animated discussion of the ad- 
vantage of looking at the backs of books and reading 
catalogues of books. Boswell goes on characteristic- 
ally : “ Johnson was here solaced with an elegant enter- 
tainment” (Mr. Cambridge we know did not despise 
creature comforts), ‘‘a very accomplished family, and 
much good company.” And we have a deal of very 
good conversation reported on the truth of history 
(as to which Gibbon was silent), the moral effect of 
Gay’s Beggar's Opera, Sheridan’s not letting his wife 
sing in public, the politics of that day compared with 
those of the Civil War, Mudibras and Charles II, 
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Sir Roger de Coverley and the writing of verses in 
dead languages." 

Cambridge is one of the guests at another party, 
where most of the same friends met, at Reynolds’s in 
1778, where he is spoken of as an authority on Spanish 
books.?. On another occasion in 1783, when another 
discussion touching on Spanish is reported, Boswell 
adds: “I gratefully acknowledge this and other com- 
munications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles distant 
from London, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of 
pictures which he understands and relishes, an easy 
fortune, an amiable family, an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintances, distinguished by rank, 
fashion and genius, a literary fame, various, elegant 
and still increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be 
found, and, with all these means of happiness, enjoy- 
ing, when well advanced in years, health and vigour 
of body, serenity and animation of mind, do not 
entitle to be addressed ‘Fortunate Senex!’, I know 
not to whom, in any age, that expression could with 
propriety have been used. Long may he live to hear 
aiidatoueeh tte: = 

Boswell’s good wishes were fulfilled, for Cambridge 
lived nearly twenty years after this eloquent tribute was 
offered to him, and till the last three years of his life 
retained his vigour of body and mind. At eighty- 
three he began to fail; deafness deprived him of the 
pleasure he had found in society and conversation, 
and at the same time failure of eyesight prevented 
him from reading his books or enjoying to the full 
the pictures which he had collected. His active out- 


1 Boswell, II, pp.237-46. * 76,, 1V,p. 105. * 7h, V, pp. 72-3. 
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door habits continued for some time longer, and till 
the end came in his eighty-sixth year he suffered from 
no actual illness, and died simply from failure of his 
vital powers. He was most happy in his family, and 
the visits of kind friends, who would adapt their 
voices to his infirmity, were always welcome. He 
was always a most religious man: ‘he constantly 
passed his Sundays at home with his family, at the 
head of whom he never failed to attend the public 
service of the day” till his increasing infirmities pre- 
vented this. He had a great admiration for the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, and read some 
of it at family prayers every evening till nearly the 
end of his life, and his son remarks that his voice and 
manner, always impressive, were never so much so as 
in praise and thanksgiving, of which he used to say 
that, while we may often go wrong both as to the 
object and motive of our prayers, we can never err in 
expressing our gratitude to the Deity. In fact temper- 
ance and activity and sweetness of temper seem to 
have combined with fortunate external circumstances 
to give him as happy a life as often falls to the lot of 
man. 


IX 
MINOR CELEBRITIES OF TWICKENHAM 


EFORE closing these papers, which have been 

so much concerned with the past glories of 
Twickenham, especially in the eighteenth century, 
which must be acknowledged to be the time in which 
the village was most famous, and of which it still re- 
tains some rapidly vanishing relics, I have thought 
it might be worth while to put together notices of 
some of our less famous notabilities, in other words, 
to sweep up some leavings from the ample table that 
our eighteenth-century history has spread before us. 
I shall probably occasionally mention the greater 
lights—Pope, Lady Mary, Horace Walpole—and some 
of the lesser that I have already dealt with, such 
as Lord Radnor and Richard Owen Cambridge, 
whose names are still household words to us from 
their perpetuation in Radnor House, Radnor Road, 
and Radnor Gardens, Cambridge Park, Cambridge 
Parade, and Cambridge Gardens. 

I propose to begin with Str Joun Hawkins, the 
historian of music and biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
a most respectable and worthy man in himself, and 
perhaps more remarkable for my purpose as_ the 
father of a daughter, Letirra Matrtpa Hawkins, to 
whom there is a modest monument on the south wall 
of the chancel of the parish church near the door 
leading into the vestry, and who has left us memoirs 
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which, though in no way distinguished by literary 
merit or any great talent, give us often the lively 
picture of her time and surroundings that the simple 
narrative of a contemporary can hardly fail to present. 
I propose to take her as a kind of mistress of the 
ceremonies to introduce us to some of her neighbours. 

She wrote two sets of memoirs, the first entitled 
Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs, of 
which Volume I was published in 1822, but was never 
followed by Volume II; the second, Memozrs, Anec- 
dotes, Facts, and Opinions collected and preserved by 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins, in two volumes, published 
in 1824, without any apology for the non-appearance 
of Volume II of the former set. An “advertise- 
ment ” prefixed to the first book is dated from Windsor, 
4th October, 1822; a dedication to the second volume 
of the latter set is dated Twickenham, 1st July, 1824. 
She died at Twickenham in 1835, aged seventy-five, 
and her brother Henry (about whom there is much 
in her books and of whom she was very proud) lived 
here with her, and died in 1841, aged eighty. They 
lived, according to Cobbett,’ “in the large house at the 
end of Sion Row, and—with a companion, Miss Mary 
Mitchell—formed as grotesque a trio as can well be 
imagined.” A lady whom some of us know, who was 
born in Radnor House just ninety-eight years ago, 
remembers her, and describes her as “quite a char- 
acter in the old days in Sion Row, but I am afraid 
rather ridiculed as to her literary talent.” 

Her father, Sir John Hawkins, who died in 1789 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, was in many 
respects a remarkable man. For so distinguished a 
burial he was probably indebted to his /Zzstory of 

1 Hist. of Twickenham, p. 348. 
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Music, an elaborate work in four quarto volumes and 
a work of authority. He also wrote a life of Dr. 
Johnson, of which I shall have something more to say 
by and by, 

But his chief service to his time was not in his 
literary achievements, but in his long service as Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions for Middlesex and Chief 
Magistrate at Bow Street. His daughter mentions 
with pride that Lord Rochford, then Secretary of 
State, introduced him to George III as the best 
magistrate in the kingdom. In this capacity in June, 
1780, he had to take an important part in suppressing 
the No Popery riots, stirred up by Lord George 
Gordon, of which most of us know something from 
reading Barnaby Rudge. An interesting part of Miss 
Hawkins’s Memozrs is her account of these riots. Sir 
John’s family were then not at Twickenham, but in 
his London house near St. James’s Park, and Miss 
Hawkins with her mother, driving back from a morn- 
ing visit in the southern suburbs, saw the procession 
assembling in St. George’s Fields, and thought, as 
she says, “‘it must be a bean-feast.” When the mob 
reached Westminster Hall that afternoon it made 
such an uproar that the counsel speaking in the hall 
could not be heard ; the carriages of peers driving to 
the House of Lords were stopped, and the occupants 
of those and other carriages forced to cry ‘‘No 
Popery” or to huzza for Lord George Gordon. Next 
morning one of the judges was attacked on his way 
to Westminster, and the riots became so serious that 
the Guards were called out; but it was generally 
feared that they would refuse to fire on the people. 
Sir John Hawkins and the other Middlesex magis- 
trates had at length to be in constant attendance at 
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the Westminster Guildhall to read the Riot Act if it 
should be necessary. He went to Bloomsbury Square 
to protect the Lord Chief Justice’s (Lord Mansfield’s) 
house, which was destroyed by the mob, and his 
daughter is very severe in her strictures on the Lord 
Chief Justice’s want of nerve, which would not bring 
the soldiers within reach in time. She describes how 
her father made his way on foot with a posse of con- 
stables—there were no other police in those days—to 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross, meeting 
on the way a division of the mob returning in triumph 
from the capture of Newgate and the release of the 
prisoners; Northumberland House had also been 
threatened, but the Duke took adequate measures to 
defend it, and it escaped attack. But Sir John 
Hawkins stayed there all night, to the distress of his 
wife and daughter, and returning to his house at 
seven o'clock next morning, found that that also was 
threatened, and that he must remove his family at 
once to a friend’s house at Clapton. Miss Hawkins 
tells us that the night before she left London she 
opened the shutters of her bedroom and looked 
towards London, where she could see seven fires 
blazing. The feeling against Roman Catholics was 
so bitter that the Clapton people jumped to the con- 
clusion that any fugitives from London must be 
Papists, and opposed their reception, and even sus- 
pected the kind friends who took them in to be 
Papists likewise. 

Sir John Hawkins’s house in Twickenham was the 
one that some of us remember as Dr. Diamond's, a 
private lunatic asylum. The house and garden occu- 
pied the land that is now covered by Heath Gardens 
with its double row of houses. One house that has 
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an air of antiquity contrasting with the novelty all 
around it was a summer-house in the garden that, in 
Dr. Diamond’s time, was sometimes occupied by a 
comparatively sane patient, who might conceive that 
he or she had retired to it for the sake of quiet and 
seclusion from the world. In Cobbett’s /Zzstovy it is 
said that this summer-house was built for the meet- 
ings of Johnson’s famous “club,” of which Sir John 
Hawkins was one of the twelve original members. 
But this is a fable: for in the first place ‘“‘the club” 
(which still exists) never supped or dined at the houses 
of its members, but always in some tavern or club- 
house in the West End, varying from Soho to St. 
James’s Street; and secondly, Hawkins belonged to it 
for but a short time. Boswell, who was no friend of 
his, says that he objected to pay his share of the 
reckoning on the ground that he ate no supper, and 
that (I presume in some dispute as to this) “he one 
evening attacked Mr. Burke in so rude a manner, that 
all the company testified their displeasure, and at their 
next meeting his reception was such that he never 
came again.” As the vazson @étre of the club was 
supping or dining together, Hawkins was clearly not 
the man to belong to it, and was rightly qualified by 
Johnson as an “unclubable” man.’ 

He was, however, a very valued friend till the end 
of Johnson’s life. He was one of the few surviving 
members of a club that had met many years before at 
Joy Lane, in the City, whom Johnson in 1783, the 
last year but one of his life, invited to dine together at 
another tavern, for the old place of meeting, they 
found, with its landlord, had vanished. About the 


' Boswell (ed. Croker), I, p. 495. Miss Hawkins (Memoirs, I, p. 99) does 
not justify her father, but gives a somewhat different complexion to the affair. 
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same time Johnson, who was sadly conscious that his 
end was approaching, asked Hawkins to be _ his 
executor. And during the last fortnight or three 
weeks of Johnson’s life, 27 November to 13 December, 
1784, Hawkins seems to have been with him every 
day and to have given him legal advice as to his will. 
Miss Hawkins says much of the serious labour that 
fell upon her father from this executorship, which 
involved the arrangements for a public. funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. “Few persons,” she says, 
“know what my father went through in performing 
these last acts of steady, unobtrusive friendship. They 
were called for in the depth of one of the two severest 
winters that ever I remember, immediately following 
each other and with little intervention of summer.”? 
She says that her father had at once, on his friend’s 
death, announced his intention of writing his life, and 
on the same day he had a visit from Mr. Strahan and 
Mr. Cadell asking him to do this as a preface to a 
collection of Johnson’s works, which they asked Sir 
John to oversee. Why the publishers applied to Sir 
John for this service is not obvious. It had been very 
generally known that Boswell intended to be his 
illustrious friend’s biographer, and had for many years 
taken notes of Johnson’s conversations for this purpose. 
And Johnson had certainly valued Boswell more than 
Hawkins. 
It is also clear from Miss Hawkins’s Memozrs that 
her father and his family had thought themselves 
slighted by Johnson after he came to ‘spend so much 
of his time with the Thrales at Streatham: there had 
been a long interruption of their intimacy, which was 
only renewed when after Thrale’s death the friendship 


1 Memoirs, etc., I, pp. 154-5. 
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of Johnson with his widow, which had been the most 
affectionate and graceful of the many friendships of 
one who was singularly capable of friendship, 
gradually turned into coolness. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Miss Hawkins herself expresses the 
opinion that her father was not the most suitable 
person to write Johnson’s life, and her surprise that 
the London booksellers selected him, when ‘“‘ Boswell’s 
views were, I think, suspected if not declared.” The 
haste with which the application to Sir John was 
made—only a few days after Johnson’s death—and 
the speed with which the Zzfe was published—a 
second edition came out in 1787, only three years 
after Johnson’s death, while Boswell’s Zz/e was not 
ready till four years later, in 1791, give rise to a 
suspicion that the publishers, at any rate, wished to 
keep Boswell out of the business. No doubt many 
people thought Boswell an ass, and did not realise 
until his book came out that a man may be an ass and 
at the same time an admirable biographer. It seems 
probable, from what Miss Hawkins says, that Bennett 
Langton, one of Johnson’s oldest and best friends, 
who was much respected by Sir John—as he deserved 
to be—and consulted by him in respect to the Lzfe, 
was afraid that Boswell’s indiscretion might publish 
things that would have been better passed over, and it 
cannot be denied that there was ground for this fear. 
Anyhow, the choice of Sir John Hawkins to write 
the Lzfe offended Boswell, and he never lets an 
occasion pass without finding fault with the way in 
which the task has been performed. There is, how- 
ever, not much to find fault with in the Zzfe, which 
would have passed muster well enough if it had not 
been thrown into the shade by Boswell’s book, the 
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work of a man who had a genius for biography and 
had for years been amassing material for the biography 
of his friend. Miss Hawkins in her Memoirs re- 
taliates on Boswell, censuring what he has told and 
what he has omitted, and insinuating charges against 
him. She describes his book as “giving a full meal 
to inquisitiveness,”' seeking “the satisfaction of pry- 
ing curiosity,” and implies that Bennett Langton and 
his wife, Lady Rothes, had just grounds for complaint 
at the things told of them. 

Sir John Hawkins came to live at Twickenham in 
1760, which is the year in which his daughter Letitia 
was born.” He was probably brought here by the 
love of fishing, which made him an editor of Izaak 
Walton's Compleat Angler. In 1770 he ceased to 
reside here, because the air did not suit his wife’s 
health, but I do not know whether he parted with the 
house then. His son and daughter, as we have seen, 
continued to live in Twickenham in their old age. 

Her Anecdotesand Memozrs, therefore, are the writing 
of a lady who knew Twickenham in her childhood and 
may have kept up her acquaintance with it through 
the rest of her life, and who certainly knew it again in 
her old age. Her childhood here fell in the first ten 
years of the reign of George III. She tells us much 
of the days when as children she and her brothers 
used to play with the children of their next-door 
neighbour, the Dowager Lady Tweedale, at Gifford 
Lodge. There is a pretty old print, ‘Entrance on 
Twickenham Common in 1760, south side,” in her 
Anecdotes, showing Sir John Hawkins’s house in the 

1 Memoirs, I, p. 231. . 

2 Her monument in the church says she was seventy-five when she died 


in 1835, but the entry of her burial in the registers says she was seventy- 
seven, and so would have been two years old when she cameto Twickenham. 
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distance and Lady Tweedale’s in the foreground. 
Gifford Lodge was not then, as now, shut in behind a 
high wall and hidden from the public view, but pre- 
sented a fine front to the common, with rows of 
Noah’s Ark trees and a pond before it, separated by 
a low wooden railing only from the open common, on 
which cows and sheep are feeding on either side of an 
unfenced road marked on either side by a row of low 
stone pillars. Lady Tweedale was a daughter of 
Carteret, the brilliant Minister who succeeded Sir 
Robert Walpole, and of whom there is a well-known 
description in Macaulay’s /ssay on Horace Walpole's 
Letters. Gifford Lodge was not the house we now 
know: the house in which the Marchioness lived, ‘‘a 
handsome villa, very much raised by a flight of steps,” 
had disappeared in 1822, when Miss Hawkins wrote. 
“Some of the offices still remain,” she says, ‘“‘con- 
verted into a cottage residence, and made tolerably 
commodious by additions.”’ In the print there are 
some fine trees shown in the ground between it and 
Sir J. Hawkins’s house, i.e. on the site where Apsley 
Villas now stand. 

The nearest house to Sir John Hawkins’s on the 
other side—i.e. towards the village—was Saville 
House, then the property of Lady Saville, the mother 
of a Sir George Saville, who (Miss Hawkins says) 
‘“‘was supposed, with perhaps fifty beside, to have sat 
for Richardson’s Grandison.” Horace Walpole de- 
scribes him as ‘a man of great fortune, spotless 
character, and acute though injudicious head.”? He 
was a prominent member of the House of Commons 
during the American War, a violent Whig and a 
zealous Roman Catholic, for which his coach was 

1 Anecdotes, p. 62. ° Letters (ed. Toynbee), VII, p. 350. 
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demolished and his house in Leicester Fields plun- 
dered in the George Gordon riots. Miss Hawkins sup- 
poses that his success in pressing upon the House the 
relief of Catholic disabilities was the cause of the riots. 
I do not know that he ever lived at Twickenham, 
though his mother’s house has made the name of 
Saville House familiar to us still) Miss Hawkins 
regrets that her father did not purchase his house a 
few years sooner, so that they might have been next- 
door neighbours to Lady Mary Wortley. Sir John 
‘had a traditionary recollection in his mind, that the 
celebrated quarrel or coolness between her ladyship 
and Pope originated there in the return of a borrowed 
pair of sheets unwashed : but which was the lender and 
which the borrower in this case” Miss Hawkins does 
not remember. If this was really the cause—and we 
have better evidence that the cause was something 
quite different—I think we may be sure that the 
returner of unwashed linen was not the punctilious 
and precise little poet, but the lady whom Horace 
Walpole saw at Florence in 1740 wearing ‘‘a foul 
mob that does not cover her greasy black locks, that 
hang loose, never combed or curled; an old mazarine 
blue wrapper, that gapes open and discovers a canvas 
petticoat—her face partly covered with white paint, 
which for cheapness she has bought so coarse, that you 
would not use it to wash a chimney” ;’ the Sappho 
whose “dirty smock” and “‘toilet’s greasy task” Pope 
satirised in his Zpzstle to Martha Blount. Saville 
House at this time was occupied by Dr. Morton, 
the Librarian of the British Museum, who had mar- 
ried the widowed Lady Saville. 

We meet with occasional mention of other of the 


1 Letters (Toynbee), I, p. 84. 
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Hawkinses’ neighbours at Twickenham in Miss Haw- 
kins’s Memoirs. Only just across the common on 
the north side was the “neat villa in the style of 
a chateau” of Paul Whitehead, whom Horace Walpole 
in one of the annotations to his letters calls “an 
infamous but not despicable poet,” and whose name 
is one of those he enumerates as giving distinction 
to Twickenham in a famous passage of his letters.’ 
Johnson, in telling Boswell of the sum he received 
in 1738 for his Satire of London, ten guineas, said : 
“T might perhaps have accepted of less; but that 
Paul Whitehead had a little before got 10 guineas for 
a poem; and I would not take less than Paul White- 
head”; on which Boswell remarks that Johnson 
undervalued Paul Whitehead, and that fe would 
never be persuaded to think meanly of the author of 
so brilliant and pointeda satire as Alanners.”’” 

Johnson’s dislike of Paul Whitehead was intelligible 
and creditable, for the private character, if not of 
Whitehead himself, at least of his friends and com- 
panions, was abominable. He was one of the twelve 
choice spirits who called themselves sometimes the 
Hell Fire Club, sometimes the Monks of Medmenham 
Abbey, from the old monastery on the Thames 

1 Letters, I, p. 149 2, and III, p. 318 (ed. Toynbee). 

2 Boswell (ed. Croker), I, p. 95. AZanners was published in 1738, the 
State Dunces in 1733. The earlier poem was therefore the one for which 
ten guineas were given. The attention of the House of Lords was 
called in 1739 by Lord Delawar to the libels on great people contained 
in AZanners, and Dodsley, the publisher, and Whitehead were summoned 
to appear at the Bar of the House. Dodsley appeared, and was im- 
prisoned for a short time in the custody of Black Rod. Whitehead 
absconded and lay ferdu for some time, while another accusation for 
irreligion was brought against him in the newspapers. The proceedings 
taken against Manners are supposed to have been meant as a warning 
to Pope, whose Second Dialogue of the Epzlogue to the Satires, written 
in 1738, had given offence to powerful persons. I do not think critics 


now will agree with Boswell: A/azmners is not brilliant and pointed, as 
some of Churchill’s writing still is. 
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between Henley and Marlow, where they assembled 
in the summer for retirement and relaxation that were 
certainly not innocent. The rule of the abbey was 
that of the monks of Thelema in Rabelais, their 
motto, Fay ce gue vouldras, ‘‘Do what you please.” 
The abbot of this monastery was Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Bute’s ministry of 1762, and succeeded at a later 
period to the Barony of Le Despencer. The next 
person in importance was John Wilkes, from whom 
the monks derived the Rabelaisian gaiety and wit that 
can be found in the midst of their profanity and 
indecency. Paul Whitehead was a leading member, 
the secretary and steward of the monastery. Churchill, 
the poet, an immoral and libellous clergyman, who 
wrote a great quantity of mediocre satire in his short 
life of thirty-three years, and attacked among many 
worthier enemies the Monks of Medmenham, seems 
to have singled out Whitehead—perhaps as a rival 
satirist —for his abuse, and wrote of him the two lines 
which probably serve more than anything else to keep 
his memory green :— 
May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) 
Be born a Whitehead and baptized a Paul ;* 

and in another poem spoke of “ Paul the aged” (the 
scriptural phrase often applied to Whitehead) at the 
abbey chalking behind a door 


A nation’s reckoning like an alehouse score ? 


—a passage that I am not sure I understand, but 
which, I suspect, has reference to the sinecure place 
of £800 a year,’ which Bute and Dashwood bestowed 


on Whitehead. 


1 The Conference, \l. 271-2. 2 The Candidate, \\. 695-702. 
3 That of Deputy Treasurer of the Chamber. 
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Churchill’s censures need not be taken too seriously. 
It was not much short of a disgrace to manhood to be 
born a Churchill and baptised a Charles. And in all 
this abuse there is something of party politics. Dash- 
wood and Whitehead were Tories and Jacobites, who, 
not liking the reigning family, professed to be Re- 
publicans, but supported Lord Bute. Wilkes, to 
whom Churchill seems to have been sincerely 
attached, and who had a power of fascination that 
even Johnson could not escape from, when he went 
into Parliament as member for Aylesbury declared 
himself a supporter of the principles of Pitt and Lord 
Temple, and wrote himself into notoriety by attacks 
upon Lord Bute, the Princess Dowager of Wales 
(George III’s mother), and the Scotch in his paper 
the North Briton. The fact that the monks were thus 
divided in politics did not interfere with the harmony 
of their meetings, for their principles, in politics as in 
other things, sat lightly upon them. Wilkes, as we 
know, said he had never been a Wilkesite, and White- 
head’s republican principles did not prevent him from 
serving George III when Bute gave him his sine- 
cure office. But this office, no doubt, more than 
anything else, made him odious to Churchill and others 
who were hungry after preferment of the kind.! 

Whitehead had begun life in a low station—he was 


1 Churchill’s bitterest lines upon Whitehead refer to his sinecure. A 
Patron is supposed to speak :-— 
I’ve kept a Bard myself this twenty years, 
But nothing of this kind in him appears. 
He like a thorough true-bred Spaniel, licks 
The hand which cuffs him, and the foot which kicks ; 
He fetches and he carries, blacks my shoes, 
Nor thinks it a discredit to his Muse... . 
Now this is something like ; on such a Plan 
A Bard may find a friend in a Great Man: 
But this proud Coxcomb—Zounds, I thought that all 
Of this queer tribe had been like my old Paul. 
Independence. 
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son of a mercer in Holborn—and had been drawn away 
from the pursuit of trade by a love of literature and the 
theatre, had penned a stanza when he should engross, 
and perhaps been one of that class who, as Pope says, 
flew to Twitnam. Pope’s villa seems to have been 
one of the attractions the place had for him. Of 
other attractions he writes in his pzstle to Dr. 
Thompson :-— 


If rural scenes have still the power to please, 

Flocks, valleys, hills, streams, villas, cots and trees, 
Here all in one harmonious prospect blend... . 
Thames, made immortal by her Denham’s strains, 
Meandering glides through Twick’nham’s flowery plains ; 
While Royal Richmond’s cloud-aspiring wood 

Pours all its pendent pomp upon the flood. 


This enjoyment of his surroundings appears in many 
places in his writings, and his pleasing expression of it 
is evidence of the kindness and simplicity of heart 
to which many of those who are not friendly to him 
bear witness. When he came to live here he had got 
over the struggles of his youth, which culminated in 
his confinement in a debtors’ prison in consequence of 
an accommodation bill he had backed for a theatre- 
manager. In 1735 he had married a Miss Swinner- 
ton Dyer, of Great Spane, in Essex, a lady of good 
family with a fortune of £10,000, and had since been 
in comfortable circumstances ; but I doubt if he caine 
to live at Twickenham till later, after he got his 
sinecure in 1762. “The neat villa in the style of a 
chateau” that he bought and improved, on the north 
side of TwickenhamHeath, was the house, only quite 
recently disappeared, that some of us knew well as 
“Colne Lodge” —Mr. Donnithorne’s. Of it he wrote 
in his Epistle to Dr. Thompson, in terms obviously 
modelled on Pope’s appreciation of his grotto :— 
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Safe in the harbour of my Twick’nham bower 

From all the wrecks of State or Storms of Power ; 

No wreaths I court, no Subsidies I claim, 

Too rich for want, too indolent for fame, 

Health, rosy handmaid, at my Table waits, 

And halcyon Peace broods watchful o’er my gates.! 

Of the view from his house he says, in the same 
epistle :— 

Here Campbell’s varied shades with wonder see 

Like Heav’n’s own Eden, stor’d with every tree ; 

Each plant with plant in verdant glory vies ; 

High tow’ring pines, like Titans, scale the skies ; 

And Lebanon’s rich groves on Hounslow’s desert rise ” 
—where Campbell is the Duke of Argyle, whose 
cedar avenues at Whitton could, as the remains of them 
still can, be seen from the back of the villa. 

Miss Hawkins has a good deal to tell us about Paul 
Whitehead and his wife. The Hawkins family were 
strictly brought up in all matters of religion and morals : 
Clarissa Harlowe was not allowed in the house nor any 
of Sterne’s writings, and Miss Hawkins is very much 
concerned with the question whether Horace Walpole, 
whom she rather liked, was an atheist. Of Paul 
Whitehead she says, commenting on Walpole’s mention 
of his ‘‘infamous character”: “ Had he been immoral, 
at the time of which I speak, I am sure my father 
would not have suffered his visits, which, as they were 
neighbours at Twickenham, were occasional morning- 
calls, and tea-drinkings between the ladies. Paul, 
however, certainly had been—and I remember my 
father’s shaking his head very gravely whenever it was 


l Epistle to Dr. Thompson, p. 133 (ed. 1777). Vhs (Os Weis 

3 She says : “I knew him well, as a child knows a parents’ friends, and 
the recollection of him, as I recollect him, is so pleasing to me, that I 
cannot reconcile myself to the contemptuous manner in which his memory 
has been treated, or believe the general assertion that he was unworthy.” 
‘“As a master he was loved by all his domestics; a change in his 
establishment would have excited the wonder and curiosity of all 
Twickenham.” 
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mentioned—one of the odious Medmenham crew ; but 
when he visited at our house, he was an old man, more, 
I think, like the pictures of the great king of Prussia 
than anybody I ever saw; and he was living in a way 
that did honour to his feelings or his sense of right, 
with the poor weak creature he had made his wife, | 
believe really for the sake of her money, whose nearly 
idiotic conversation he took most patiently, as he did 
all such trials of his temper, sweetened perhaps by a 
pretty villa and a handsome chariot, which her fortune 
enabled him to enjoy. He used to call my father's 
house at the western extremity of the village ‘the 
last house in London’; and when my father would 
endeavour to coax him to go to church, his answer 
always was that he was ‘not yet settled.’ But that 
he might not be thought wholly callous to feelings 
connected with religion, he would draw a comparison 
between the effects produced by a Grecian and a 
Gothic building. ‘When I go,’ said he, ‘into St. 
Paul’s | adaie it as a very fine grand beautiful 
building ; and when I have contemplated its beauty, I 
come out: but if I go into Westminster Abbey, 
damme I’m all devotion.’” Ruskin was very fond of 
sneering at the eighteenth century, but if he had 
known ‘this utterance of a typical eighteenth-century 
Laodicean, he would, I am sure, have hailed with 
approval the sentiment, whatever exception he might 
have taken to the mode of its expression. 

Paul Whitehead, when Miss Hawkins used to see 
him and he reminded her of Frederick the Great, was 
between fifty and sixty years of age. He died (not at 
Twickenham, but in London), in 1774, when sixty-five, 
and is said to have bornea painful illness with patience 
and cheerfulness. Garrick wrote an epitaph praising 
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his unbending fortitude and his sympathy with the 
afflictions of others, but no monument was erected to 
his memory over the place in Teddington churchyard 
where his body was buried; his heart was, by his will, 
enclosed in a marble urn, for which he bequeathed 450, 
and sent to the mausoleum Bubb Doddington, Lord 
Melcombe, had erected in the churchyard of West 
Wycombe, in Bucks, for himself and other Monks of 
Medmenham. This mausoleum, which I remember 
seeing some forty-six years ago, is really a strange 
sight to see in a village churchyard—a vast oval 
enclosure surrounded by a wall with niches for urns 
containing hearts or ashes. 

Here the poet’s heart was deposited on the 13th of 
August, 1775. I quote the description of the funeral 
from Captain Thompson’s Memoir prefixed to the 
edition of the poems of 1777 :* “‘At ¢ past 11, a Com- 
pany of the Bucks Militia with their officers (Lord 
Le Despencer at their head) in regimentals, with 
crapes round their arms, 7 vocal performers habited 
as a choir, in surplices, attended with fifes, flutes, horns 
and a drum covered with crape. The procession 
began with the soldiers &c. who marched round a 
spot chosen for that purpose three severa! times, the 
Choir singing select pieces of music conducted by 
Mr. Atterbury & Mr. Multo suitable to the occasion, 
accompanied with other instruments. This finished, 
6 grenadiers went into the grand hall, and brought 
the very elegant Urn of curious and variegated 
marble, which contained the heart. The epitaph on 
this Urn was as follows: ‘Paul Whitehead Esq. of 
Twickenham, obiit Dec. 30, 1774. 


‘ This is quoted also in Lysons’ Lxvirons of London, in the account of 
Teddington, Vol. II, pt. ii. p. 742. 
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Unhallowed hands, this Urn forbear ! 
No Gems or Orient spoil 

Lie here conceal’d—but—what’s more rare, 
A heart that knew no guile.’ 


‘The Urn was carried on a bier by 6 grenadiers, 
who were attended by 6 more as a corps de reserve. 
The rest of the soldiers & musicians were preceded 
by Mr. Powel, Curate of High Wycombe ; and the 
Urn was followed by Lord Le Despencer alone, the 
officers & Militiamen following, two by two, which 
closed the procession. The funeral march thus regu- 
lated, the procession passed in the most solemn 
manner through the gardens to the hill whereon the 
Mausoleum was erected; the time was upwards of 
two hours. When the procession obtained the Mau- 
soleum, they marched three times round, to instru- 
mental music; and before the Urn was deposited in 


its niche, this incantation was sung, as set and written 
by Dr. Arne :— 


From Earth to Heaven Whitehead’s soul is fled ; 
Refulgent glories beam around his head! 

His Muse, concording with resounding strings, 
Gives Angels words to praise the King of Kings. 


The Urn was then placed on a very elegant 
pedestal of white marble; after which minute guns 
were fired, and a triple salute by the soldiery. To 
give more dignity to this solemn celebration, the 
Oratorio of Goliah was performed in West Wycombe 
church, having been composed for the occasion. All 
persons were admitted, who gave a mite to the poor- 
box, and a great concourse attended to pay their last 
respects to the guileless heart of honest Paui White- 
head.” 

I understand that the “ guileless heart” is no longer 
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in the marble urn: it used to be frequently shown to 
visitors, one of whom, with ‘“ unhallowed hands,” is 
supposed to have put it in his pocket and carried it 
off. West Wycombe Park was, and still is, I believe, 
the property of the Dashwood family, out of whose 
hands the Barony of Le Despencer, a very old peer- 
age, inheritable by ladies, has now passed. Lord 
Le Despencer, the Abbot of Medmenham, must have 
been a strange character, with a touch of madness, 
who spent large sums in rebuilding the parish church 
in the style of a heathen temple and cutting out 
large catacombs in an adjoining chalk down. There 
were several English gentlemen who travelled in 
Italy or Greece, and brought back statues and altars 
to put up in their galleries or gardens at home— 
Horace Walpole was one and his friend John Chute 
another. Of Horace Walpole Miss Hawkins says: 
“When Voltaire and the licencious wits of France 
were in their glory, the imbibing their principles was 
thought such a necessary consequence of travelling, 
that any man of polite life who had been accustomed 
to pass three months of the year on the Continent 
would have been deemed a disciple of Voltaire.”? 
The description of these travelled fine gentlemen in 
the Fourth Dunciad is a classic. But few of them 
went so far as Lord Le Despencer in reverting to 
the religion and morals of the ancients or the earlier 
Italians of the Renaissance; and it is certainly 
strange to find the curate of the parish with his 
choir-boys taking part in such profane mummery. 
Still, I think we may take it on the authority of 
Miss Hawkins and other persons who knew him that 
there were redeeming points in Paul Whitehead’s char- 


1 Anecdotes, p. 90. 
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acter. His portrait by Gainsborough, of which there 
is an engraving as the frontispiece of Captain Thomp- 
son’s edition of his poems, shows us a distinguished 
and amiable-looking old gentleman. 


Of the other contemporaries of Miss Hawkins at 
Twickenham, we find frequent mention of Horace 
Walpole, of Richard Owen Cambridge (whom she 
esteems as highly as all good people did), and of 
Garrick, who, though not in Twickenham, was so near 
a neighbour at his Hampton villa as to be a regular 
member of Twickenham society. Twickenham Park 
was inhabited by a very old Duchess of Newcastle, 
who told Sir John Hawkins that she inhabited the 
old house there ‘‘till the boards of the floor played 
under her feet like the keys of a harpsichord.” Kitty 
Clive, the comic actress, who was living at Little 
Strawberry Hill, which Horace Walpole lent her, put 
to flight two road surveyors, whom Sir J. Hawkins as 
a magistrate sent to demand payment of a rate, by 
setting her arms in an angle on her sides, with the 
words, ‘‘ By the living God I will not pay it,” and was 
long before she forgave Sir John for forcing her by 
legal process to break her oath. Lady Fanny Shirley, 
to whom Lord Chesterfield had written verses in her 
youth, was living with her mother at Heath Lodge— 
not the house lately pulled down, but one that had been 
demolished when Miss Hawkins wrote. ‘The utter 
demolition of this portly residence,” she says, “strikes 
the mind with new regret, on recollecting what that 
and many others in the place were. We have not 
indeed,” she goes on, “fared so badly as our sister 
village Isleworth; where of many noble mansions, 
inhabited by persons of rank, not a vestige remains 
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unless it be found among the asparagus and cabbages 
which cover the ground.”’ J think it appears to us 
now that there are still a good many large old houses 
in Isleworth: but it is curious to find ninety years 
ago complaints so like those that the older amongst 
us are frequently making now. Of Marble Hill, 
when Lady Suffolk was living, she says: ‘The 
house, now [i.e. in 1822] despised as unfashionable, 
was one of those which contributed to give Twicken- 
ham the epithet of céasszc, and largely did it con- 
tribute; for Lord Burlington designed the house, 
Pope laid out the garden, and Swift stocked the wine- 
cellar. 

I do not think there is any mention in either of the 
series of Miss Hawkins’s memoirs of another of the 
great eighteenth-century writers who is generally con- 
nected with Twickenham, Henry Fielding. He was 
dead some years before the Hawkins family came to 
Twickenham, and had ceased to live there six years 
before his death, when he got his appointment to what 
Sir John Hawkins calls the “disreputable station” of 
a “trading justice,’ in which his payment came from 
fees, so that it was his interest to provoke quarrels 
and assaults, and he takes credit for having done his 
best to make up disputes to his own loss. Sir J. 
Hawkins from his dignity of Chairman of Quarter 
. Sessions could look down with contempt on a very 
impecunious ‘‘trading justice.” His daughter’s account 
of Middlesex magistrates in Sir John’s days and 
shortly afterwards is not flattering. ‘“ The commission 
of the peace for the most important county in England 
did not then stand as low in talents or estimation as it 
did afterwards, when it was a disgrace to those who had 

1 Anecdotes, p. 86, 2 [b., pp. 88-9. 
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the power of appointing and the right of recommend- 
ing—when it included men of just ability enough to be 
proud of opposing, and when its members had picked 
up a little knowledge by attending on special juries and 
thought themselves lawyers.” ‘‘ Some of these magis- 
trates might be seen at one time presiding at Hicks’ 
Hall, the Sessions House at Clerkenwell, and in the 
next term attending the Court of King’s Bench to 
receive sentence for corruption in the situation of trad- 
imevyjustices.. ‘One of them, whose name was 
David, and who had been a bricklayer at the east 
end of the town, where, by prescription, these justices 
were of the lowest order, was said never to write 
more of his baptismal name than the two first letters, 
having a doubt in his mind as to one of the subse- 
quent ones. I myself heard this personage say, that he 
had breakfasted on such a day with government, and 
that his daughter was going to send to government's 
daughter a present of a pair of turtle doves. He 
once explained to Sir J. Hawkins that there were two 
generals, the soliciting general and the returning 
general.” 

But to return to Fielding. I can remember the old 
house in the Back Lane referred to by Cobbett as 
that in which he wrote Zom Jones. This was the 
tradition, and it may be true: but I have doubts about 
it. There is no mention in his cousin Lady Mary 
Wortley’s letters of his being her neighbour at 
Twickenham, although she speaks of him with affec- 
tion and admiration. She lived at Twickenham 
perhaps from 1722 (ile con biciding .camemto 
London after his short experience of life as a country 
gentleman in Dorset in 1736. Between that year 
and 1743, when his first wife died, he lived a Bohemian 
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life in or near London, and the cottage in Back Lane 
may have been either one of the decent lodgings of 
tolerable comfort, or one of the wretched garrets 
without necessaries, in which, according to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, they lived at that time, “not to speak 
of the spunging houses and hiding-places where he 
was occasionally to be found.”* It may certainly have 
served for a hiding-place. Or he may have lived here 
in the interval between his first wife’s death in 1743 
and his second marriage in 1747, after which we 
know he was in London. The best evidence connect- 
ing Fielding with Twickenham is his mention in the 
verses of Horace Walpole known as the Parish 
Register of Twickenham. Walpole, no doubt, knew 
Fielding, though he disliked him, saying he ‘“ had as 
much humour perhaps as Addison; but having no 
idea of grace is perpetually disgusting.” 

Kneller Hall, in 1760 a handsome country house 
with grounds worthy to be called a park and long 
avenues reaching to the Bath Road, as shown in an 
old print now in the house, was inhabited by Sir 
Samuel Prime, a learned lawyer and famous advocate 
at 2zs2 prius, who was withal a very fine gentleman, 
famous for a beautiful wig with ringlets seeming ‘no 
heavier than the like quantity of smoke” ‘of the 
palest flaxen colour.” Of his dress she says: ‘‘His suit 
including stockings I recollect to have been all of one 
hue in summer, and that the lightest that could be 
called colour. In winter we saw him less frequently ; 
but he was then clad in a brown that might be called 
snuff-colour. The nicety of the disposition of his 
cravat and ruffler, the exactitude with which his 


' Introductory Anecdotes to Lady M. Wortley Montagu’s Letters, I 
p. 106 (ed. Moy Thomas). 


* Letter to Pinkerton, June 26, 1785 (xiii. p. 281), Toynbee. 
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stockings preserved their place in the obsolete form 
of roll-ups, and the out ensemble, seemed rather the 
labour of a sculptor than the adroitness of a valet. 
Everything he wore or used—his stiff-topped gloves 
of the gauntlet form, his carpets, nay, even his lady’s 
lapdogs—were all perfumed to a degree that would 
be insupportable to the better taste of the present 
age. 

Miss Hawkins tells us “the house and grounds re- 
ceived much improvement from his son and heir, Saml. 
Prime, Esq., whose death at an early age deprived us 
of a kind friend, to whose public spirit and private 
beneficence the Parish of Twickenham stood indebted 
to a degree that will not soon be forgotten.” I am 
afraid this prophecy has not been fulfilled, for I have 
never heard his name mentioned and he is not named 
in the pages of Cobbett. 


I think we may now take our leave of Miss Letitia 
Matilda Hawkins with feelings of considerable respect. 
She is not a brilliant writer, the arrangement of her 
Memoirs is chaotic and the indexes very insufficient ; 
she is almost absolutely without a sense of humour. 
But she is contented and kindly, there is no scandal 
in what she tells us, and her feeling is always strongly 
on the side of religion and morality. The ladies at 
any rate of her generation were scrupulous in going 
to church, though morning service was at ten, and the 
labours of the toilet were much more arduous then 
than now, and society habitually kept late hours. 
Their husbands and brothers were less devout, as per- 
haps they are how: some of them had the excuse of 
delicate health, like Horace Walpole, and might reason- 
ably prefer, as he did, “a church with a chimney” to 
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the unwarmed churches of those days. But one who 
reads Boswell and other books like these JZemoztrs 
will, I think, come to the conclusion that the much- 
maligned eighteenth century was not much worse than 
our Own virtuous age. 


Xx 
GRAY AND HIS HAUNTS 


HAVE generally taken in the papers here col- 

lected some subject connected with the neighbour- 
hood of Twickenham and its distinguished inhabitants. 
I hope I shall not be considered to be trespassing 
on the claims of any other neighbourhood, if in 
this paper I take the writer of the most beautiful 
lyric poetry of the eighteenth century, one of the most 
perfect masters of the English language of all times, 
Thomas Gray. I have had occasion elsewhere to refer 
to his admiration of the situation of Lord Radnor’s villa. 
“Nothing can spoil so glorious a situation,” he says, 
‘which surpasses everything roundit.”* ‘I do not know 
a more Zaughing scene than that about Twickenham and 
Richmond.”? But not his only nor his most interesting 
connexion with Twickenham is his acquaintance with 
Lord Radnor, whom he calls ‘‘a simple old Phobus.” 
Two of his finest odes, the Progress of Poesy and 
The Bard, were the first publications of the Strawberry 
Hill Press, set up by Horace Walpole in July, 1757, in 
a cottage at the back of his villa, the ‘“ Officina 
Arbuteana,” or Strawberry Press, as he was fond 
of calling it. “On Monday next,” Walpole wrote 
to John Chute, on July 12, 1757, “the Officina 
Arbuteana opens in form. And with what do you 

1 Letter to Wharton, Aug. 13, 1754 (Letters, ed. Tovey, I, p. 349). 

2 Letter to Wharton, Sept. 18, 1754 (I, p. 251). 
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think we open? With nothing under Graw Carmina. 
I found him in town last week: he had brought his 
two odes to be printed. I snatched them out of 
Dodsley’s hands, and they are to be the first fruits of 
my press.”? Gray, who was sensitively averse to 
anything that could look like self-advertisement, would 
have preferred his odes to have been issued in the 
ordinary way by Dodsley, the publisher, just as he had 
nearly quarrelled with Walpole for wishing to have 
the author’s portrait engraved for the title-page of a 
beautifully illustrated edition of six of his poems, 
brought out at Walpole’s expense by Bentley, the 
artist, and insisted on the portrait being suppressed.’ 
But both this edition—Poemata-Grazo-Bentlezana, as 
Walpole called them—and the two odes were a great 
success and had much influence in getting Gray 
recognised as a poet. Dodsley afterwards purchased 
the copyright of the two odes and gave Gray £40 for 
it. This was the only money Gray would ever receive 
for his writings. 

The “ Pensive Selima” of the Lines on the Death of 
Walpole’s Favourite Cat was not indeed drowned at 
Strawberry Hill, but at Walpole’s London house in 
Arlington Street, before he had bought Strawberry, 
but the china tub for goldfish, in which she was 
drowned, stood till the great sale of 1842 in Strawberry 
Hill, with the first stanza of the ZLzwes printed on a 
label attached to it.* 

I do not know that these incidents would have 
justified me in treating Twickenham as one of Gray’s 
haunts. But his relations to Horace Walpole had an 

1 Walpole’s Letters, Mr. Toynbee’s edition, IV, p. 73. See also 
Mr. Austin Dobson's Eighteenth Century Vignettes, Third Series, p. 209. 


2 Austin Dobson’s Horace Walpole, pp. 138-9. 
3 It is said to be now at Knowsley. 
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important influence on his fame; in those days the 
friendship and patronage of a man of wealth and 
fashion who was also recognised as a man of letters 
was exceedingly useful to a man of letters less favoured 
by fortune. The story is well known of Johnson’s 
endeavour to obtain Lord Chesterfield’s assistance and 
patronage. Gray's acquaintance with Walpole had 
begun at Eton—not in the playing-fields proper, for 
neither of them had any taste for games or active 
exercise of any kind, but perhaps in Poet’s Walk. At 
a great public school there are always some boys, and 
probably were more in the eighteenth century than 
now, who had a love for literature for its own sake, and 
pursued into other and more modern fields the taste 
they had first derived from the old Greek and Latin 
authors they studied in school. Gray told Norton 
Nicholls that his first love for literature was derived 
from his learning Virgil in school. Four boys of Gray's 
time, united by personal affection and similar tastes, 
were fond of calling themselves “The Quadruple 
Alliance ”—Gray himself, Walpole, West, and Ashton. 
West, like Gray, was a poet, and seems to have 
been a most lovable person, whose early death pre- 
vented him from attaining distinction - Ashton, whom 
his friends nicknamed Plato, was a scholar and some- 
thing of a theologian, and became a master and after- 
wards a fellow of Eton. From a letter of his, when a 
young man of twenty-five, to Walpole, printed by 
Mr. Tovey,’ expressing the most extravagant joy 
at Walpole’s recovery from an illness, we may, I 
think, not uncharitably set him down as wishing 
to toady the son of a Prime Minister. Walpole in 
later life thought him a time-server and gave up his 


1 Gray and His Friends, p. 58 99. 
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acquaintance, and we need take no more account of 
him. 

The friendship of Walpole and Gray also went 
through certain vicissitudes. They were of very 
different positions in society: Walpole, as we have 
seen, the son of the Prime Minister; Gray’s father 
a man of business in the City, a scrivener, who had 
married, and neglected, Dorothy Antrobus, a milliner 
with a shop in Cornhill,! who was possibly employed 
by Sir Robert Walpole’s wife and Horace’s mother. 
Mrs. Gray had had a struggle to provide for her 
family of twelve children, of whom Thomas was the 
only one who lived beyond childhood. Her brother 
was a master at Eton, and this probably caused her 
son to be sent to Eton. At a great public school 
there is nothing—or was nothing then—to prevent 
a Prime Minister's son from being the friend of a 
milliner’s son; and not only through their years at 
Eton, but afterwards, when both went to Cambridge. 
Walpole as a fellow-commoner of King’s and Gray 
as a pensioner of Peterhouse, and, with one inter- 
ruption of four years, for the rest of Gray’s life, the 
friendship continued, not perhaps very warm, for 
their dispositions were very different, but always 
founded on mutual esteem. In 1739 they started on 
the grand tour together, and spent much time at 
Paris, Rheims, Dijon, Lyons, Geneva, afterwards pass- 
ing into Italy and making two long stays at Florence 
and one at Rome. The grand tour was a serious 
undertaking, and involved even some risk both from 
banditti and from bad roads, and snow in the passes 
of the Alps ; even if the danger of being carried off by 


* Mason says she and her sister kept a kind of India warehouse on 
Cornhill under the joint names of Gray and Antrobus. 
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a wolf, as was Walpole’s lapdog, was not serious for 
a larger animal. The friends started in March, 1739, 
and it was not till the end of April, 1741, that they 
left Florence and turned their steps homeward. But 
before they reached Venice, at Reggio, in the Duchy 
of Modena, they quarrelled and parted. Much has 
been written and conjectured about the cause of their 
quarrel, into which I need not enter here. There 
is no reason to be surprised at it. It is more sur- 
prising that they did not quarrel sooner. Fellow- 
travellers always have to exercise some forbearance : 
each has often to give up his own habits and tastes 
for the sake of his companion. Walpole and Gray 
had many common habits and tastes, but the foundation 
of their characters was different. Both were fine 
gentlemen, interested in literature and art and music, 
but Gray was at heart a scholar and a student, Wal- 
pole a lover of society and something of a butterfly. 
A letter that Walpole wrote to West from Reggio 
on May 10, 1741, with its description of the fair 
there, which charmed him—‘“ All the morning one 
goes to the fair undressed, as to the walks of Tun- 
bridge ; ’tis just in that manner, with lotteries, raffles, 
etc. After dinner all the company return in their 
coaches, and make a kind of corsa, with the Ducal 
family, who go to shops, where you talk to ’em, 
from thence to the opera, in mask if you will, and 
afterwards to the Ridotto, ... 1 pass most part of 
the opera in the Duchess’ box, who is extremely 
civil to me, and extremely agreeable ”'—may describe 
what was the last straw. The long stay in all this 
gaiety and hubbub must have been displeasing to 
Gray, who would not have had the entrée to the 


1 Walpole’s Le¢zers (ed. Toynbee), I, p. 98. 
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Duchess of Modena’s court and would not find at 
Reggio the independent ways of occupying himself 
that it was easy to find at Florence. There is, | 
think, a touch of satire or at least of criticism in 
Walpole’s remark about Gray in a letter to Ashton 
from Rome: ‘By a considerable volume of charts 
and pyramids which I saw at Florence, I thought 
it threatened a publication. His travels have really 
improved him ; I wish they may do the same for any 
one else.”! The notes of travel that he made, which 
have been lately printed by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Tovey, 
show how careful and painstaking were the observa- 
tions he made upon architecture, painting, and natural 
history. They may have seemed to Walpole a silent 
reproach to the triviality of his own occupations at 
the Duchess of Modena’s court. The arrangement 
by which Walpole bore a part of the travelling ex- 
penses of Gray—who was then a poor man—was 
likely to raise delicate questions, especially with one 
so proud and sensitive as Gray. At any rate, they 
parted at Reggio, where Walpole stayed and fell ill 
of a quinsy, while Gray travelled to Venice with John 
Chute of the Vyne, an Etonian fifteen years older 
than Gray or Walpole, but an intimate friend of both, 
and from all we know of him a most estimable man. 
From Venice Gray travelled home alone with a 
courier. On his way he stopped at the Grande 
Chartreuse, the famous Carthusian monastery, near 
Grenoble, and there wrote one of the best of his 
Latin odes, Horatian both in style and sentiment, 
in which he expresses the prayer that “though Fortune 
did not allow him to enjoy those envied cells and 
the sacred law of silence, but drew him back into the 


1 Walpole’s Letters (ed. Toynbee), I, p. 68 
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eddying waves,” he might at least be permitted to 
pass his hours of old age in some remote corner safe 
from the tumult of the crowd and the care of men. 
We shall see how this prayer was really a forecast 
of his life. It is a distinction of that romantic spot to 
have inspired Gray in the eighteenth century with the 
Latin poetry that came to an Etonian of that age as 
natural as that of his own tongue, and Matthew 
Arnold in the nineteenth with the Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse, in which he too expresses his 
longing for the Carthusian silence and devotion, but 
feels as much an alien there as a Greek traveller on a 
northern shore before a fallen Runic stone. 

The alienation of the two friends lasted three or 
four years, when they were reconciled, it is said by a 
lady, who is believed to have been a sister of Chute. 
Walpole showed a good deal of generosity in taking 
the blame of their quarrel on himself, and in making 
all the advances towards a renewal of their friendship; 
while Gray was shy and reluctant, and told Walpole 
that he would come to see him at Strawberry Hill, 
but that they could not be on the same footing as in 
former years. However, they were frequently to- 
gether till the end of Gray’s life, and Walpole was 
always a zealous admirer of Gray’s poetry and waged 
war with all the critics who depreciated it. This was 
the origin of his detestation of Johnson: the great 
critic had let himself be led astray partly by his 
jealousy of a more fortunate contemporary, partly by 
what Mr. Tovey calls the natural want of sympathy 
between Strawberry Hill and Grub Street, partly 
perhaps by political prejudice, for Gray was a “vile 
Whig,” partly by university jealousy, which Johnson, 
an Oxford man, felt and wished to feel, to include in his 
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Lives of the Poets a carping and sneering criticism of 
Gray. 

Walpole was really very good to have over and 
over again passed over little roughnesses of Gray, 
after he had so generously made the advances to- 
wards a renewal of their friendship. He was a little 
nettled at Gray’s very tart refusal to allow the en- 
graving of his portrait to appear in the Poemata- 
Grato-Bentletana. ‘Gray does not hate to find fault 
with me,” he wrote to Bentley. And at another time 
he said of Gray to George Montagu, who had himself 
known Gray since they were Eton boys: “ He is the 
worst company in the world—from a melancholy turn, 
from living reclusely, and from a little too much 
dignity, he never converses easily—all his words are 
measured and chosen and formed into sentences; his 
writings are admirable: he himself is not agreeable.’ 

When Gray returned to England in September, 
1741, he did not intend to return to Cambridge, but 
to be called to the Bar in London. His friend West 
had been some years studying law, and the wish for 
his society would doubtless be one of the motives 
drawing Gray to London. But in 1742 West, still 
young, but worn out by ill-health, and, it is believed, 
by distressing family troubles, went from London to a 
house in Hertfordshire, hoping that country air might 
restore him, but only to die there after three months. 
Some months before Gray’s father had died, leaving 
less fortune than Gray had expected. He had been, 
as far as we can judge, a bad husband and a bad 
father, and Gray owed everything he had to his 
mother, to whom he was always grateful and devoted. 
His epitaph upon her in Stoke Church is well known:— 

1 Toynbee, I, pp. 339-40. 
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BESIDE HER FRIEND AND SISTER HERE SLEEP 
THE REMAINS OF 
DOROTHY: GRAY, 
WIDOW ; THE CAREFUL TENDER MOTHER OF MANY 
CHILDREN, ONE OF WHOM ALONE HAD THE 
MISFORTUNE TO SURVIVE HER. 


His father, who had squandered large sums upon a 
fine house he built at Wanstead, left him so poor that 
he had to give up his intention of making the law his 
profession and return to Cambridge. He was prob- 
ably not reluctant to give up the law, now that his 
friend West was dead. But the return to Cambridge 
was disagreeable to him, except for the sake of its 
libraries. He had no fellowship there, no employ- 
ment in teaching, nothing to bring grist to the mill, 
and it would almost seem as if he must have been 
practically dependent on his mother and aunt and 
their Cornhill shop. It was not till 1768, three years 
before his death, that he got any paid appointment— 
the Regius Professorship of Modern History, worth 
£400 a year—practically a sinecure, for he was 
not required or expected to lecture. But enough 
of his father’s fortune must have been saved to 
leave him a comfortable income, for though receiv- 
ing nothing from Cambridge or the publishers, he was 
always able to live like a gentleman, to travel about 
England when posting was expensive, to buy books, 
and to surround himself with the refinements and 
elegancies that made even friendly critics tax him with 
effeminacy. It was an ill omen for his happiness 
at Cambridge that he celebrated his return to his 
Alma Mater by the Hymn to Lgnorance, written in 
the style of Pope’s Dunciad, beginning ‘‘ Hail, Horrors, 
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hail!” in which his three years’ absence, from 1739 
till 1742, is referred to in the lines— 


Thrice hath Hyperion roll’d his annual race 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace ; 


and the Goddess of Ignorance is prayed— 


If any spark of wit’s delusive ray 

Break out and flash a momentary day, 

With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire 

And huddle up in fogs the dang’rous fire. 
So in 1744, writing to Wharton, he spoke of ‘the 
strong Attachment, or rather Allegiance, which I and 
all here owe to our Sovereign Lady and Mistress, 
the President of Presidents and Head of Heads (if I 
may be permitted to pronounce her Name, that in- 
effable Octogrammaton) the power of Lazzness.” And 
he very much disliked Mathematics, then the main 
study of the place. 

About the same time that Gray made Cambridge 
his permanent residence, his connexion began with 
another of his haunts, and that the one most associ- 
ated with his memory, the village of Stoke Poges, 
in Bucks. This too may almost be said to be in 
our neighbourhood, for it can be reached in an hour 
or two by train or bicycle, and makes a pleasant 
summer day’s excursion. A sister of his mother was 
married to a Mr. Rogers, a lawyer, who lived at 
Burnham, near Eton, and for whose monument in 
Burnham Church Gray wrote a Latin epitaph. 
Robert Antrobus, a brother of Mrs. Gray, held the 
living of Burnham, which was in the gift of Eton 
College. Mr. Rogers died in October, 1742, at 
Stoke Poges, which is only two or three miles from 
Burnham, and his wife went on living there with her 
two sisters, Dorothy Gray, our poet’s mother, and the 
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unmarried sister, Mary Antrobus, who had been Mrs. 
Gray’s partner in the millinery business. The house 
was at West End, to the north of the church and 
churchyard that Gray has made so famous. ‘The 
house has been much altered since Gray’s time, 
and the same has been the fate of the other house 
there identified with the poet—Stoke Manor House, 
the scene of the Long Story, the chief specimen left 
us of Gray’s humour, the quality in which Walpole 
thought him most to excel. The occasion of the 
story was the invasion of his bachelor’s quarters 
at West End by two ladies and the invitation to 
dinner at the Manor House that followed. Gray 
accepted the invitation and dined at the Manor 
House with Lady Cobham, the widow of Field- 
Marshal Viscount Cobham, of Stowe, the same to 
whom Pope addressed his first Moral Epistle. 
She was the heiress of a great brewer, one of 
Thrale’s predecessors, and was living in comfort- 
able opulence, after Stowe had passed to the Gren- 
villes, at Stoke Manor House. With her was living 
a younger kinswoman, Miss Henrietta Speed, daughter 
of a brother officer of Lord Cobham. Miss Speed 
was one of the visitors to Gray, and Lady Schaub, 
a pretty and lively Frenchwoman, was the other. 
Lady Cobham and Miss Speed, after this, used to 
see much of Gray at Stoke, and as they were often 
staying with the Garricks at Hampton, he found them 
sometimes his neighbours when at Strawberry Hill. 
When Lady Cobham died in 1760, leaving Miss 
Speed £30,000, two ladies of Gray’s acquaintance, 
Lady Ailesbury, Walpole’s great friend, and Lady 
Carlisle, seem to have benevolently tried to make a 
match between her and Gray, which would very 
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likely have been for the happiness of both; but they 
overdid their part, and so bored Gray with a succes- 
sion of picnics and general vivacity, that after a month 
spent with the lady and her friends at Park Place, 
near Henley, he fled back to Cambridge and old- 
bachelorhood. He afterwards met Miss Speed, then 
married to the Sardinian Minister in London, the 
Baron de la Peyriéré, in 1766, and “found her a 
prodigious fine lady and a Catholick, and fatter than 
she was, with a cage of foreign birds and a piping 
bullfinch at her elbow, two little dogs on a cushion 
in her lap, a cockatoo on her shoulder, and a sus- 
picion of rouge on her cheeks.” What a subject for 
a picture of the “ Disillusioned Lover”! 

At Stoke Gray spent habitually part of the summer ; 
from it, after his reconciliation with Walpole, he visited 
him at Twickenham, Chute at the Vyne, and perhaps 
Eton, though he seems to have had no intimate 
friends there, and we know that in 1736, when stay- 
ing with one of his uncles at Burnham, he surprised 
Walpole by not going over the few miles to Eton. 
At Stoke he wrote the Ode on the Spring, intending 
to send it to West, who, however, was dead when it 
was finished, and in August, 1742—a month after 
West’s death—the Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College; and his sorrow at the loss of his greatest 
friend may partly account for the gloomy spirit in 
which he contemplates the destiny of the “little 
victims” whom he sees “chasing the rolling circle” 
or ‘“‘ urging the flying ball.” The towers of Eton and 
Windsor can be seen from the high ground by Stoke 
Church. The Hymn to Adversity belongs to the 
same time and place. There too (though there is 
some uncertainty as to the date, owing perhaps to its 
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having been begun, abandoned, and resumed more 
than once) was written the Avegy ix a Country Church- 
yard. Itis probable that the “few autumnal verses” 
spoken of by Gray in August, 1746,’ ina letter to 
Wharton, included some early form of the Féegy; 
there is no reasonable doubt that when, in a letter to 
Walpole of June, 1750, Gray says: ‘‘ Having put an 
end to a thing, whose beginning you have seen long 
ago, I immediately send it to you,” he refers to the 
Llegy.* Mason thought the 4Zegy was begun as early 
as 1742, and convinced Walpole, who was at first un- 
willing to believe in so early a date, that he was right. 
Mr. Tovey tells us* that all the earlier stanzas of the 
Elegy before that beginning ‘“ Far from the madding 
crowd's ignoble strife” are in the Fraser MS.—Gray’s 
own rough copy—in a much more faded character than 
what follows, as if the latter had been written on the 
resumption of the poem after a long interval. 

For the publication of the vegy, as for the Progress 
of Poesy and The Bard, Walpole was responsible, 
though he was not in 1751, when it came out, the 
master of a printing-press of his own. Gray had sent 
it completed from Stoke in June, 1750, and Walpole 
had shown it about freely amongst his friends, and a 
copy thus fell into the hands of certain gentlemen 
who had taken the Magazine of Magazines into their 
hands. These gentlemen wrote to Gray that they 
were printing forthwith an “ingenious Poem called 
Reflections tn a Country Churchyard,” of which they 
were informed that he was the “excellent Author,” 


1 Letter Ixvii. of Mr. Tovey’s edition, Vol. I, p. 139. oY 

2 Letter xc. (Tovey), I, p. 204. 3 Gray’s Poems, Pitt Press edition, 
p. 153. In this last occasion I have of referring to the labours on Gray 
of my old friend and pupil, Mr. Duncan Tovey, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my regret that his life was cut off just after the completion of 
his admirable edition of Gray's Ledters. 
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and begged his indulgence and correspondence. An 
impertinence of this sort was intolerable to Gray, and 
he wrote to Walpole begging him to get Dodsley to 
print it immediately anonymously, and with a state- 
ment that it came into his hands by accident. He 
gave particular instructions as to the paper and 
character of the book, but insisted most on immediate 
publication to save it from the ignominy of appearing 
in the Magazine of Magazines. Dodsley brought it 
out in a quarto pamphlet, price sixpence, within five 
days after Gray’s letter to Walpole. Walpole added 
an advertisement, referring to the general approbation 
the poem had met with in MS., and making a flatter- 
ing apology to the author. It is probable that Gray 
had always meant to publish it in his own time, and 
it is clear, from the notes he added to the MS. copy 
that his friend Stonhewer gave to the master of 
Pembroke Hall, that he carefully reckoned up and 
was pleased with the rapidity with which it ran through 
eleven editions. It became at once a favourite, and 
long before Gray’s death—twenty years after—was a 
recognised classic. Its popularity has never since 
failed, and probably no poem of equal length, even of 
Shakespeare or Milton, has so large a number of lines 
and phrases that are in everybody’s mouth—‘ the 
knell of parting day,” the “ivy-mantled tower” from 
which the ‘“‘moping owl” complains, ‘‘the yew-tree’s 
shade where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 
heap,” “the rude Forefathers of the hamlet,” “the 
breezy call of incense-breathing Morn,” ‘the short 
and simple annals of the poor,” ‘the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” ‘‘Nor cast one longing, ling’ring 
look behind,” and much more just as familiar. 
What strikes a reader of the Elegy now in con- 
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trasting it with much that has since been written, e.g. 
in Tennyson's Ln Memoriam, on the same subject, is 
its silence as to any hope in the future. The “un- 
honoured dead” he celebrates have had a rough 
existence in this world, constant labour cheered 
by the bright face of nature, and by the love of 
relatives and friends: when laid in their “narrow 
cells,” what strikes the poet in his contemplation 
of them is their cold isolation. When they cast 
their longing, lingering looks behind from their 


death-beds— 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
F’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our Ashes live their wonted Fires ; 


and the ‘‘ frail Memorials,” “the uncouth rhimes and 
shapeless Sculpture,” and “holy texts” strewn around 
are the response to these desires. And when he 
imagines himself laid amongst them, the epitaph with 
which he closes the poem thinks of his merits and 
frailties alike in trembling hope reposing on ‘the 
bosom of his Father and his God.” That is the 
language of a serious and religious spirit, but a child 
of the eighteenth century, who read Voltaire and the 
encyclopedists, and had some sympathy with Rous- 
seau. But he thought Voltaire’s influence mischievous, 
and entreated Norton Nicholls, one of his youngest 
friends and disciples, not to visit him at Ferney. 
Walpole’s gay frivolity had much more in common 
with Voltaire. Gray’s low spirits were, he would have 
said, the most characteristic thing about him. ‘ Melan- 
choly mark’d him for her own” is in his epitaph in 
the Avegy, and in 1737, when just twenty-one, he 
wrote to West: “ Low spirits are my true and faithful 
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companions: they get up with me, go to bed with me, 
make journeys and returns as I do.”* Five years 
later he wrote again to West: ‘‘ Mine, you are to 
know, is a white Melancholy, or rather Leucocholy 
for the most part; which though it seldom laughs or 
dances, nor ever amounts to what one calls Joy or 
Pleasure, yet it is a good easy sort of a state.” “‘Melan- 
choly” in Greek means “black gall,” the physio- 
logy of the classical age of Greece supposing the 
spirits to be affected by the colour of that secretion. 
“White Melancholy” would therefore be a contradic- 
tion in terms, and so Gray coins ‘‘ Leucocholy” to 
denote ‘‘white gall,’ as something bitter but less 
gloomy than its sister affliction. ‘‘ But there is another 
sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt— 
that believes, nay is sure of, everything that is un- 
likely, so it be but frightful ; and—excludes and shuts 
its eyes to the most possible hopes, and everything 
that is pleasurable; from this the Lord deliver us, 
for none but he and sunshiny weather can do it.” 
No doubt he was peculiarly sensitive to atmospheric 
influences. Both the letters from which I have just 
quoted were written from London. An interesting 
incident connected with the early popularity of the 
Llegy has lately been much discussed in the news- 
papers, and appears to have established its claim to 
be truth. In 1759, just eight years after the publica- 
tion of the egy, General Wolfe, sitting in the stern 
of his boat on the Montmorency River opposite the 
heights of Abraham, as he was rowed with muffled 
oars from post to post to see that all was ready 
for the attack on Quebec the next day, in which 
the young General was destined to fall, was heard 
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by one of the soldiers in his boat, who happened 
to be a man of education, to repeat to the officer 
sitting by his side nearly the whole of the Evegy, 
and to add, “I would rather be the author of that 
poem than have the glory of beating the French 
to-morrow.” 

Johnson’s criticism in the Lzves of the Poets is 
mainly directed against the “obscurity” of the two 
odes—the Progress of Poesy and The Bard, and it 
admits that the Z/egy has a happy selection of images. 
But even this faint praise he made much fainter in 
conversation, saying there were only two good stanzas 
in the £~egy—one of which he had forgotten.’ Johnson 
was not the only critic who found the two odes 
obscure. To us who have been brought up on /x 
Memoriam and Browning, it is marvellous to read in 
Gray’s and Walpole’s letters how many readers were 
puzzled by the references to Shakespeare and Milton 
in the Progress of Poesy and the literary and historical 
allusions in the last stanza of Zze Bard. A very 
great man, writing to a friend of Gray, says he has 
read the odes seven or eight times, and will not now, 
when he sees his friend, have more than thirty questions 
to ask as to their meaning.” 

Gray had placed at the head of his two odes the 
two famous Greek words ®wvavra Luveroicw, by which 
Pindar had indicated that his verses were “ vocal to 
the intelligent alone.” Gray is surprised at the small 
number of the Xvveroi, the intelligent, and added in 
the second edition the words that follow in Pindar, 
“but for the generality they lack an interpreter.” 
He was pleased to reckon amongst the limited class 
of Ywero: Miss Speed, the younger lady at the Manor 


1 Boswell, II], p. 202 (ed. Croker, 1831). 2 Letters, I, p. 346. 
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House. ‘To all such as do not understand them,” 
he writes to Wharton, “she says—Puvavra TUVETOLTL— 
in so many words.”' There is an interesting letter 
from Walpole to Lord Lyttelton (George the good, 
not Thomas the wicked, lord) calling his attention 
to the two new odes, and vindicating them generally 
from the charge of obscurity. Lord Lyttelton had 
objected to the epithet “many twinkling” applied 
to the feet of the ‘“rosy-crowned Loves.” Walpole 
on this says: “I will quote authority to which you 
will yield. As Greek as the expression is, it 
struck Mrs. Garrick” (who was originally an opera 
dancer), ‘and she says, on that whole picture, that 
Mr. Gray is the only poet who ever understood 
dancing.”” 

Till Gray returned to Cambridge in 1742 he had 
not taken a degree, but at that time he took one in 
law, his mother, we are told, being anxious that he 
should not altogether abandon that branch of learn- 
ing. He had been, before he went abroad, a pen- 
sioner at Peterhouse, and he returned there as a 
fellow-commoner, that is a member of the college 
who was not a fellow, but dined at his own cost 
at the fellows’ table. He would have preferred 
Trinity Hall, then, as now, the college most given to 
legal studies. But this not being attainable, he went 
back to his old college and stayed there for fourteen 
years. But the ways of the undergraduates of Peter- 
house did not suit the habits of a refined and quiet 
scholar, familiar with good society. Gray had a 
nervous dread of fire, and the drunken riots that went 
on near his rooms were likely enough to end some 
night in a fire. Soin January, 1756, he wrote to beg 
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his friend Dr. Wharton! to bespeak him ‘“‘a ladder of 
ropes full 36 feet long or a little more, but as light 
and manageable as may be easy to unroll and not 
likely to entangle.” This was to be hooked on to an 
iron bar inside his window, which is still to be seen in 
the rooms he occupied. It is said (and probably on 
some good authority) that the story of the rope ladder 
having got wind, some mischievous youths gave an 
alarm of fire under his window, and watched him let 
himself down by the ladder into a tub of water they 
had placed there to receive him.? Whatever the 
details of the outrage were, Gray was still more out- 
raged by the master of the college, to whom he com- 
plained, passing it off as a boyish frolic, and in 
consequence left Peterhouse and got himself taken 
in at Pembroke, where his great friend Dr. Wharton 
was a fellow, though seldom in residence. 

Pembroke College—Pembroke Hall, as it was then 
called—is another of Gray’s haunts, and the old build- 
ings of the college, simple and picturesque and ivy- 
mantled, seem an ideal habitation for the poet, who 
had many points of sympathy with monasticism, and 
had wished he could retire from the tumults of the 
world to the silence and peace of the Grande Char- 
treuse, and thought that if he had been born in 
St. Bruno’s time he would have been his disciple.* 
From his former rooms, high up in the northern wing 
of Peterhouse, he could almost have seen the quiet 
“Ivy Court,” which was his home for most of the rest 
of his life, and in which he died. The roomy, old- 
fashioned sitting-rooms of many of the fellows in 
Cambridge colleges, with ample space for such a 


1 Gray’s Letters (ed. Tovey), I, p. 291. 
2 ., 1, pp. 292-3. 3 Letters (ed. Tovey), I, pp. 44-5. 
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library as Gray was collecting, will have added to the 
attractions of Pembroke. But though allowed to 
reside in a good set of rooms, Gray was not a member 
of the college, but, it would seem, no more thaivva 
paying guest. His relations with both the colleges— 
Peterhouse to which he belonged till 1756, and Pem- 
broke in which he resided from 1756 till his death 
—were altogether irregular. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Gosse that his letters during the thirteen or 
fourteen years that he was a fellow-commoner at 
Peterhouse hardly ever mention any member of that 
college, but are full of fellows and fellow-commoners 
of Pembroke, Dr. Wharton, Stonhewer, little Dr. 
Brown, “ who wants little but a foot in height and his 
own hair to make him a little old Roman,”? Tuthill, 
and the martinet and somewhat ridiculous master 
Roger Long, who built up in the Ivy Court a gigantic 
structure, a sort of anticipation of Dr. Wild’s great 
globe, which was left standing till the vandalism of 
our own generation destroyed it, and a water veloci- 
pede in which he used to splash about in Pembroke 
Basin “like a wild-goose at play.” Before the end 
of these years a person who figures largely in Gray’s 
life, William Mason, of St. John’s, was elected, very 
much through Gray’s interest, a fellow of the college, 
and became at once intimate with our poet—a man of 
low class of genius and taste, a mediocre poet, a 
general busybody, whose relations to Gray were 
something like those of Boswell to Johnson, a 
friend who provoked snubbing and did not resent 
it, but who was really loyal to Gray and loved 
by him, Their portraits hang side by side in the 
Pembroke combination-room, and it is unfortunate 
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that Gray’s interesting and classical features have 
been perpetuated by a second-rate artist, while a 
very fine work of Sir Joshua gives such interest as 
was possible to the vulgar and fussy countenance of 
Mason. 

This love for Pembroke may have come originally 
from affection for Dr. Wharton, an old friend of 
Gray’s, with whom he corresponded from 1740 till the 
end of his life, whenever they were not both at Cam- 
bridge. But it seems also to have been the case that 
there was a good deal more refinement in the society 
of Pembroke than at Peterhouse. Pembroke had 
generally in the eighteenth century the character of 
being an aristocratic college, and amongst Gray's 
contemporaries there, the Earl of Strathmore and his 
brothers Lord Nuneham and Lord John Cavendish, 
Mason’s pupils, are mentioned with affection and 
respect. Gray, from his association with Horace 
Walpole at home and abroad, had acquired a 
familiarity with high society and an appreciation 
of it. The caustic and cynical description of him 
that we owe to Samuel Rogers, says of his life 
in London: “He had a nice dinner from the 
Tavern brought to his lodgings, a glass or two of 
sweet wine, and as he sipped it, talked about great 
people.” 

But it was not the mere vulgar desire of knowing 
persons of title or fashion that was an object with 
Gray. Many of the noisy fox-hunting and cock- 
fighting youths, who had made Peterhouse intolerable 
to him, were no doubt men of birth and fashion. 
The Cambridge tradition was that the ringleader in 
the outrageous practical joke that brought his career 


1 A. Dobson, Eighteenth Century Vignettes, First Series, pp. 145-6. 
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there to an end was Mr. Perceval, who was after- 
wards Lord Egmont. What Gray really appreciated 
was the refinement of manners and habits to be found 
in high society. When undergraduates he and Wal- 
pole had been derided as milksops because they 
drank tea for breakfast when the rest of the Univer- 
sity drank beer; and there were, no doubt, many 
circles in the University where Gray’s care to have 
mignonette or some other sweet-scented plants in his 
window, his blue and white china vases, his tidiness, 
his little harpsichord, on which he played Scarlatti’s 
or Pergolesi’s Italian music in the twilight, would 
have aroused the bitterest contempt. But all these 
innocent peculiarities were tolerated in Pembroke.’ 
And the college, but for the constant bickerings 
between master and fellows, was very quiet, ‘‘as quiet 
as the Grande Chartreuse.”? From his establishment 
in his Pembroke rooms Cambridge became in a more 
exclusive sense his home, which he only left once for 
a period of three years that he spent in London. His 
mother’s death in 1753 had broken his connexion 
with Stoke, though his aunt Mrs. Rogers continued 
to live there for some years longer. At her death 
in 1758 he gave up the house there. The poems 
inspired by his residence there seem to have ended 
with the beautiful unfinished Ode to Vicissttude, which 
belongs to 1754. The great odes he wrote after this 
belong to Cambridge. 

Several of Gray's biographers have dwelt upon, 
and, I cannot help thinking, exaggerated his indolent 
stay-at-home habits. It is true that he never mounted 
a horse in his life, and was too timid to trust himself 
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to a boat on the Scotch lakes.t But the description of 
himself in the egy must mean that he was to be seen 
at the peep of dawn, 


Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the Sun upon the upland lawn ; 


or with wistful eyes pursuing the setting sun, as the 
woodlark piped her farewell song. And in a letter to 
Walpole of September, 1737, written from his uncle 
Rogers’s house at Burnham, with sporting dogs occupy- 
ing every chair, he says: “‘ My comfort amidst all this 
is that I have at the distance of half a mile, through a 
green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a common) all 
my own. It is a little chaos of mountains and preci- 
pices—just such hills as people who love their necks 
as well as I do may venture to climb, and craggs that 
give the eye as much pleasure as if they were more 
dangerous. Both vale and hill are covered with most 
venerable beeches. At the foot of one of those squats 
me I (22 penseroso), and there grow to the trunk for a 
whole morning. The timorous hare and _ sportive 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise ; 
but I think he did not read Virgil, as I commonly do 
tiers, - 

To have discovered ‘‘ Burnham beeches” is some- 
thing; but admiration for them and for the Thames 
at Richmond and Twickenham was not uncommon 
with Gray’s contemporaries. To appreciate the 
grandeur of Alpine defiles was a different matter. In 
a letter to West from Turin*® he expresses disappoint- 
ment at the works of art he has as yet seen. ‘‘ But 
those of Nature,” he goes on, “have astonished me 
beyond expression. In our little journey up to the 


1 Dr. Robertson, the historian, told Samuel Rogers this. 
2 Letters, 1, pp. 7-8. 3 Nov. 16, 1739, I, p. 44. 
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Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember to have gone 
ten paces without an exclamation that there was no 
restraining. Nota precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, 
but is pregnant with religion and poetry. There are 
certain scenes that would awe an atheist into belief.” 
This way of regarding mountain scenery, which we 
sometimes suppose to have originated with Turner 
and Ruskin, finds an echo in the lines of his greatest 
ode, the Progress of Poesy, on Greek scenery :— 
Where each old poetic Mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around : 


Every shade and hallowed Fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound. 


After his “grand tour” with Walpole, Gray never 
went abroad again. Once in 1756 he proposed to 
Mason that they should take a house together for the 
summer in Switzerland, but the project came to 
nothing. He was fond of travelling about England, 
to visit the Whartons at Durham or Mason at York, 
or Ashton, his living near Rotherham. And he spent 
part of the year in London, having a fred-a-terre 
latterly in Jermyn Street, and often choosing a time 
for his visit when good Italian music was to be heard; 
but he did not like Handel. Twice towards the end 
of his life he renewed his acquaintance with mountain 
scenery. Once in 1765 his Pembroke friend Lord 
Strathmore took him to stay with him at Glamis, and 
accompanied him on an excursion to the Eastern 
Highlands—Dunkeld, Taymouth, the falls of Tum- 
mell, Killiecrankie, and Blair Athol, and gave him a 
far-off glimpse of the peaks of the Grampians. Gray 
was delighted. ‘‘Since I saw the Alps, I have seen 
nothing sublime till now.” He had lovely autumn 
weather for his excursion. In 1767 he visited Dove- 
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dale and the Peak, and later in the same year went 
with Wharton to the Lakes, but bad weather and 
Wharton’s illness drove them back, and it was not till 
the autumn of 1769, very near the end of Gray’s life, 
that the visit was accomplished, but without Wharton, 
to whom he wrote an account of his walk from 
Keswick to Borrowdale. He was disappointed with 
Lodore Waterfall, but admired enthusiastically the 
views of Derwentwater from Grange or from Crow 
Park, remarking that the best point of view is always 
from a moderate height, not too high to show the 
details. Borrowdale rather horrified him, and he feared 
such a fall of rocks as had occurred three years before 
over Grange. He admired much both Ullswater 
and Grasmere, got a glimpse of Winandermere, but 
was deterred from stopping to see more of it by the 
horrors of the inn at Ambleside, though a similar inn 
at Kendal proved very tolerable on nearer acquaint- 
ance. Itis interesting to find how far Gray—now a 
man of fifty-three—could walk, and what steep hills 
he ascended. His evident enjoyment makes his 
journal a pleasure to read. 

The last of Gray’s haunts that [ will mention 
is one that studious people now are very familiar 
with, the reading-room of the British Museum. The 
Museum was established in 1753. Montagu House, 
still its home, was purchased in 1754, and the collec- 
tions were opened to the public in January, 1759. 
In April of that year we find that Gray had shut up 
his rooms at Pembroke and come to London, where 
he had found a lodging at a Mr. Jauncey’s (probably 
a baker’s shop) in Southampton Row, a house he had 
known as the home for a time of his friend Dr. 
Wharton. It is curious to read the description of its 
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rural amenities. ‘I have from it the command of 
Highgate, Hampstead, Bedford Gardens, and the 
Museum.” Bedford Gardens were those of the Duke 
of Bedford's town house on the north side of Blooms- 
bury Square, and extended over a great part of what 
is now Russell Square, famous for their beautiful 
acacias and their open view towards Highgate. 
Bloomsbury in those days was shut in to the west, as 
now, by the slums of St. Giles, but was open and 
rural to the north and east. Gray calls it ‘rus-in- 
urbe-ish.” ‘What though I am separated from the 
fashionable world by broad St. Giles’—yet here is air 
and sunshine and quiet, however, to comfort you.” 
“The jessamine at Mr. Dod’s on a S.W. wall,” he 
tells Wharton, who knew his surroundings, “was in 
full bloom long before you went from hence, and so 
it continues” (in July, 1759). ‘That below in the 
Garden, on a N.E. wall, has been all this week covered 
with flowers. My nosegays from Covent Garden 
consist of nothing but scarlet Martagons, Everlasting 
Peas, Double Stocks, Pinks, and flowering Marjoram.” 
He noted down readings of the thermometer for com- 
parison with those of Wharton at Durham, and plans 
a regular record of the dates of flowers and shrubs 
and fruits, such as delighted his contemporary White 
of Selborne. 

_ But the prime attraction of his new home is its 
neighbourhood to the Museum. He often passes four 
hours of the day in the stillness and solitude of the 
reading-room, not so luxurious a place as the rotunda 
of our day, but an underground room, “the den of 
Dr. Templeman,” superintendent of the reading-room, 
to which you passed through the jaws of the great 
leviathan, the skeleton of the whale. He speaks with 
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much contempt of the hack writers and antiquaries 
who were always writing there, and says of himself 
that he only reads to know if there be anything worth 
writing, and that not without some difficulty. 

Most of his work did not get beyond the stage of 
note-books, several of which are now in the keeping 
of the Master of Pembroke, large folios with notes in 
his beautiful and delicate handwriting. His notes on 
the classical writers, especially Plato and Aristophanes, 
have been printed. A great deal of time was given 
to ancient geography, an edition of Strabo having 
been one of his designs that was never accomplished. 
His notes and drawings of plants and birds and other 
branches of natural history, his Norse and Celtic 
studies in addition to his Italian and Spanish readings, 
his knowledge of music give us some idea of his 
claim to be, as his friend Dr. Temple, of St. Gluvias, 
called him, “perhaps the most learned man in 


Europe.” 


XI 
RICHMOND PALACES 


SUPPOSE it is generally known that Richmond 

is quite a modern name given by Henry VII to 
the beautiful place where he had built his favourite 
residence. He seems to have wished to perpetuate 
his connexion with it by giving it the name of the 
county in Yorkshire from which, before he was king, 
he had taken his title of Earl of Richmond. ‘This 
was about the year 1500, just four hundred years ago, 
but for four hundred years before that the place had 
been connected with our kings, and known under the 
name of Sheen, spelt in a charming variety of ways, 
as was common in those times, sometimes Syenes, 
sometimes Schenes, or Schene. ‘‘ Sheen” is found in 
our best old writers both as an adjective and as a 
substantive. In the Midsummer Night's Dream we 
have ‘‘ By fountain clear or spangled star-light sheen” ; 
in the Fazry Queen, “To spoil her dainty corse so 
fair and skeen”; and Milton has the substantive, 
‘“Mercy will sit between throned in celestial sheez.” 
Courtly poets or chroniclers wishing to do honour to 
a place highly favoured by more than one of our 
sovereigns were fond of connecting the splendour and 
brightness of the Court with the name of the place 
where it was held. But etymologies of this sort are 
perilous and uncertain. Complimentary names such 
as Bellaggio, Bellevue, Belmont, and the like are 
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frequent in modern times, and if Sheen had been 
a name originating instead of going out of use in the 
reign of Henry VII it might have been accepted as 
such a name. But we have Sheen, or rather “ Syene,” 
nearly as far back as the Norman Conquest, a time 
in which beauty of situation or adornment was not 
much thought of. Still I cannot propose a better 
derivation: there is constant confusion in old writers 
between Henry V’s two religious foundations, Syon 
on the Middlesex side of the river and Sheen on the 
opposite side, and we might perhaps have thought 
that both names, Syon and Syene, were commemora- 
tive of Mount Sion. But the religious name of the 
Carthusian monastery at West Sheen was Bethlehem, 
and this was given it centuries after the name of 
Sheen was in use. 

Sheen was not a church parish or a civil township. 
It was part of the parish of Kingston for church pur- 
poses till a time within my own recollection. There 
was a “chapel” at Schene in 1339, and probably 
earlier, served by a deputy of the parish priest of 
Kingston, who in the Puritan times, in the year 1658, 
was made independent of the parish of Kingston and 
dignified with the title of ‘‘ Minister” or ‘‘ Lecturer ” 
of Richmond, which included Kew and West Sheen. 
The succession of “ministers” went on to the death 
of Mr. Wakefield, to whom there is a monument in 
Richmond parish church, in 1806, an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1769 for dividing the parish of Kingston into 
four parts’ having provided that on the next vacation 
of the benefice of Richmond it should be united to 

1 The other three parts were : (1) Kew and Petersham, which continued 
united till thirty or forty years ago, though separated by the whole of 


Richmond, and each having a church of its own; (2) Thames Ditton ; 
and (3) East Molesey, which were made perpetual curacies, 
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the vicarage of Kingston. Richmond remained united 
to Kingston till 1852. 

In early days the parish was merely an ecclesiastical 
division; for secular purposes the manor was the 
more important local division. In Domesday Look, 
the record of the great survey of England made soon 
after the Norman Conquest, the divisions noted are 
generally manors, on each of which dwelt a lord, sur- 
rounded by his tenants, free or servile, whom he led 
to fight for the King in war, and to whom he adminis- 
tered justice in his Court in time of peace. 

Kingston contained several manors: in the first 
place there was the manor of Kingston Town, a royal 
demesne in the time of Edward the Confessor and 
William the Conqueror, and subsequently till King 
John granted it in fee-farm, for a rent, to the men of 
the town, whose bailiffs still exercised the powers of 
the lord of the manor when Lysons wrote his Exvzrons 
of London at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Kingston by its name, the King’s Town, and its 
history — many of the kings before the Conquest 
from Edward the Elder downwards had been anointed 
and crowned, perhaps on the stone seat still to be 
seen near the market-place—was closely connected 
with the Crown. It contained many manors besides 
that of the town—Norbiton, Canbury, Ham, two of 
Coombe (a very ancient place), and Shene. Shene 
is not mentioned in Domesday, but it is met with in 
two MSS. in the British Museum of about the same 
date as Domesday. We do not know when it came 
into royal hands ; in the reign of John it was held by 
the King’s butler, or cup-bearer, Michael Belet, and 
had been in his family since the reign of Henry I. 


They probably held it under the King, for in the 
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re) 
reign of Edward I the King had a house there, where 
state business was sometimes transacted. The history 
of the submission of the Scots in 1305, given by a 
contemporary writer called, without authority, Matthew 
of Westminster,’ says that the Scots nobles swore to 
observe the treaty “at the Manor of Sheane on 
Thames, touching the sacred body and the gospels of 
Christ, and other relics,” from which we may infer 
that there was a chapel with relics in the palace. 

The King had many manors in the neighbourhood 
of London and Windsor, places of retreat, to which, 
in the words of Stowe, the annalist, “former kinges 
being wearyed of the citie, were wont for pleasure to 
resorte.” We read of an order to sell royal manor 
houses in the manors of Folly John, Winkfield, Ascot, 
New Windsor, Old Windsor, Slough, and Eton—all 
within a very few miles of Windsor Castle. The 
Thames valley was pleasant in those days, perhaps 
pleasanter even than it is now, at least in the suburbs 
of London. Kennington, in Lambeth, was one of 
these manors, Cold Kennington (now known to us 
only too well as Kempton Park) was another, Eltham 
another. At all three of these were royal palaces, 
a very magnificent one, of which some remains are 
still standing, at Eltham. Chaucer, who, from his 
official position about the Court as clerk of the works 
going on at the royal palaces, was well informed on 
such a subject, mentions Shene with Eltham, saying 
in his Prologue to the Legend of Good Women :-— 

And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene 
On my behalfe, at Eltham or at Shene. 
The ‘“quene” of these lines is Anne of Bohemia, 
the first Queen of Richard I], the good Queen, whom 
1 Matt. Westmon., II, p. 452 (an. 1305). 
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every one loved, and her husband not only loved, but 
looked on as his superior in rank, being daughter of 
Charles IV, the anointed head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who was recognised as higher than any king 
in Christendom. 

The first part of the reign of Richard II and the 
latter years of that of his grandfather Edward III 
were one of the periods in which Sheen was most 
brilliant. A great lady, who was closely connected 
with Richmond, having afterwards married the lord 
of the manor of Sheen, and one of her descendants 
in Henry VII's time having been steward of the 
manor after it became Richmond, was Alice Perrers 
or Pierce, as to whose relations with the old widowed 
King scandal has had much to say. Mr. Folkestone 
Williams and other modern writers are disposed to 
break a lance on her behalf. The lady, no doubt, 
had many enemies about the Court, one of the 
principal being the King’s daughter-in-law, the Black 
Prince’s widow; and the support of John of Gaunt, 
the King’s son, who was head of one of the parties 
in the state, that which in the end succeeded in 
getting rid of the Black Prince’s son Richard II] 
and placing the House of Lancaster on the throne, 
did not lessen her unpopularity. It was certainly un- 
becoming if, as we are told, she used to sit on the 
bench by the side of the judges and dictate to them 
what judgment they should give; and if she really 
deserted and robbed the King on his death-bed, such 
ingratitude would deserve a blacker epithet. But such 
accusations are easily made, and we may hope that 
this great Richmond lady did not deserve all that was 
said of her. 

We read wonderful accounts of the grandeur of 
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Sheen in the days of Richard II and Anne of 
Bohemia. The King is said to have entertained 
every day six thousand persons, and to have had 
three hundred servants of his own and three hundred 
of the Queen’s. Lavish extravagance was one of the 
weaknesses that brought him to a tragical end. 
Sheen is connected with the earlier part of his reign 
only. When his beloved Queen Anne died there at 
Whitsuntide, 1394, only twenty-seven years old, all 
authorities agree that he ‘“‘tooke her death so heavily 
that he cursed the place where she died.” Stowe, the 
annalist, says that ‘‘ besydes cursing the place, hee did 
also for anger throwe down the buildings unto which 
the former kinges, being wearyed of the Citie, were 
wont for pleasure to resort.” This does not seem to 
have been true, for Froissart, who was about the 
Court at this time, in describing the King’s removal 
from Eltham to Leeds Castle, in Kent, mentions the 
Court staying for a night at Sheen on the journey, 
coupling it with Kingston and Chertsey.* Froissart 
calls it Cénes, in the contemptuous way in which he 
treats all English names, calling Kingston Kinke- 
stone, and Chertsey Cartacée. A king on progress 
would generally be a welcome guest at a monastery. 
Chertsey had a very famous abbey, and at Sheen there 
was a religious house, probably of the Franciscans, 
founded by Edward II. So I think there may be some 
truth in the story of the destruction of the Palace. At 
any rate, it was no longer his favourite home, and the 
banquets and tournaments and gaieties ceased. Isa- 
bella of France, the child of seven whom he married 
two years after Anne of Bohemia’s death, was sent to 


1 Annales, p. 308. 
2 Vol. III, p. 213, in Panthéon Litt. : “a Cénes.” 
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‘ * be educated at Windsor, and Sheen was robbed of 

~ much of its splendour that Windsor might be deco- 

rated. But the remaining three years of Richard's 

reign, till his abdication in 1399, were a time of strife 

and persecution that contrasted sadly with the bril- 
liancy of his early days at Eltham and Sheen. 

The most interesting thing about that brilliant 
Court life to us nowadays is the fact that Chaucer took 
part in it, and that the splendour and joyousness and 
chivalry of it are preserved for us in the Avzght's 
Tale, or the Flower and the Leaf. Chaucer's wife 
was sister to Catharine Swynford, the mistress and 
finally the wife of John of Gaunt, the ancestress 
of the proud house of the Fitzroy Somersets, Dukes 
of Beaufort. His office of clerk of the works at 
the royal palaces, of which he was allowed to dis- 
charge the duties by deputy, was an honourable 
one, with the salary, that was then a large one, of 
£66 13s. 4d.—no doubt very irregularly paid. He is 
spoken of in documents of Edward III as ‘ Scutifer 
noster,” our shield-bearer or esquire, and ‘“ Valettus 
noster,” which would not be adequately rendered by 
our valet, for ‘“‘valet” in old French was a term of 
chivalry, very nearly equivalent to esquire, meaning 
the son of a nobleman or a knight who had not yet 
received knighthood. Villehardouin always speaks 
of the heir of the Byzantine Empire, who came tou the 
West to persuade the leaders of the Fourth Crusade 
to restore his father to the throne, as the ‘“‘ Valet de 
Constantinoble.” 

Henry IV naturally enough did not show favour to 
the manor of Sheen, which must have been too much 
associated with his predecessor, haunted by too many 
ghosts. But his son when Prince of Wales lived 
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J e rl 
there, and the Latin chronicle of his reign, written by 
* 


one of his chaplains, tells us, & propos of the Car~ 
thusian monastery that he founded at West Sheen, 
that “he designed to rebuild at much greater cost and 
splendour his manor house of Shene, which from the 
time of the death of the queen Anne had been lying 
level with the ground.”' Of this palace of Henry V 
Mr. E. B. Chancellor? tells us that it was built as a fort- 
ress and surrounded by a moat. Thomas of Elmham, 
who wrote while Henry V was still on the throne, 
gives a more general praise, calling it “a delectable 
earthly mansion agreeable to the estate of a king with 
curious and sumptuous buildings,” contrasting it with 
the two heavenly buildings, the monasteries at Sheen 
and Syon, built at the same time. In the background 
of the very curious picture of Henry V and his wife 
kneeling below St. George and the Dragon and the 
distressed lady Cleodelinda, of which there is an en- 
graving in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, there 
are two magnificent Gothic buildings, and it might be 
thought at first sight that these represented the manor 
house Henry built at Sheen, for the picture was origin- 
ally an altar-piece in the chapel of Sheen Palace. lt 
was afterwards in Walpole’s own collection at Straw- 
berry Hill; he had very carefully studied it, and 
believed that it was not contemporary, but painted 
by order of Henry VII for his new palace of Rich- 
mond. If, therefore, any Sheen Palace is represented 
upon it, it would be likely to be the later and more 
sumptuous one I shall next have to describe; but this, 
unfortunately, it does not resemble. 


1 “Ad solum usque prostratum” (Gesta Henrict Quinti, edited by 
Mr. Benjamin Williams for the Royal Historical Society in 1850, cap. 
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"2 Historic Richmond, p. 18. 3 Vol. I, pp. 31-2 (ed. Wornum). 
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This second palace of Sheen was repaired and 
beautified for the reception of Margaret of Anjou in 
1445. We learn from a petition to the King of 
William Cleve, the clerk of the works, who could 
not get the money to pay his workmen, that a 
“waterbrigge” (I presume over the moat) “and a 
yatehouse to the Grete Quadrangle” had “of new 
to be made for logging of your necessary household, 
with closer of brikke toured aboute your gardein 
there.”’ This brick wall with towers is probably the 
same that we find described at a later date. 

When Edward IV had driven his unfortunate pre- 
decessor from the throne, he too occasionally lived 
at Sheen. We read of Sir Antony Woodville going 
to Mass at the chapel of Sheen Palace with his sister 
the Queen. Elizabeth of York, Edward’s daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of Henry VII, was 
nursed, when a child, at Sheen. This circumstance 
may have contributed to the favour with which Henry 
and his Queen regarded the place. She had had a 
troubled youth in the time of her uncle Richard III, 
as heir to the crown before her brothers were born 
and after their murder. According to Shakespeare, 
her uncle himself wished to make her his wife, and 
Sir George Bucke, who wrote a laudatory life of 
Richard III, said he had seen in the Earl of Arundel’s 
cabinet, among the Howard papers, a letter of Eliza- 
beth of York to the Duke of Norfolk, begging him to 
use his interest to bring about her marriage to her 
uncle. But the letter in question has been seen by no 
one else, and it may be hoped it was never written.? 
Fortunately she escaped this fate, perhaps only 


1 Sir H. Nicolas, Acts of Privy Council, VI, p. 32. 
* Strickland’s Queens of England, Il, p. 408. 
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through the result of Bosworth Field. She became 
the wife of the conqueror in that fight, Henry of 
Richmond, when he became King. Henry VII had 
many enemies, who told libellous stories as to his 
parsimony and his ill-treatment of his wife and her 
mother Edward IV’s widow. The stories of ill- 
treatment of the Queen Dowager can be disproved 
by the most positive evidence ; those of ill-treatment 
of his wife and of parsimony (beyond that which is 
meritorious in a king spending public money) are 
inconsistent with all we know of their relations to one 
another, or might infer from the fact that her claim to 
the throne, as representative of the rival House of 
York, was so strong as to make it the paramount 
interest of a politic prince like Henry to be on good 
terms with her. In the privy purse expenses of the 
King from 1491 till 1505, which the distinguished 
antiquary Sir Harris Nicolas printed in his 4Ax- 
cerpta Historica, we find more than once large sums 
lent to the Queen for the payment of her debts. 
The same antiquary printed in a separate volume 
the similar expenses of the Queen from 1502 to 
March, 1503, a few weeks after her death, on the 
11th of February of that year. In the Queen’s ac- 
counts the name of Richmond occurs on nearly every 
page; the magnificent new palace there was only just 
built, and the Queen seems to have spent the greater 
part of her time there. The place is never called 
Sheen. She did not die there, but in the Tower, 
nine days after her confinement of a daughter. The 
accounts show that she went thither from Richmond on 
_ the 26th of January in a barge with twenty-two rowers." 
The King’s books of expenses are full of references 


1 Strickland, II, p. 450. 
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to Shene, where he too spent a good deal of his time, 
considering how much time he was obliged to spend 
in travelling. Many of the entries are interestingly 
domestic. 6s. 8d. is spent on a ‘“‘bowe for my Lord 
Prince” (Arthur Prince of Wales), 5s. for a “hatt for 
my Lord Harry” in 1494, when the future Henry VIII 
was three years old. 6s. 8d. is paid to the gardener 
at Shene “for sedes,’ and another small sum “for 
egraftes.” 17s. 4d. was paid “for rowing of thembas- 
sadours of Denmark from London to Shene.” The 
Queen’s master bargeman was paid 16d. for conveying 
her from ‘“‘ Richemount to Hampton Court in a grete 
bote” with twelve rowers, each of whom was paid 8d. 
The same payments were made for rowing from 
Richemount to London on 26th January. These 
sums do not seem dear; indeed, wages of labour 
were generally very low: one Clays gets 13s. 4d. 
‘for his costs,” in going to ‘“‘ Richemount with wylde 
catts and popyngays of the New found Island” 
(Newfoundland had just been discovered). This was 
little enough for what must have been a trouble- 
some business. However, £5 was paid “to Portyn- 
gales” (I do not know whether this is a man’s 
name or means Portuguese) “that brot popyngais 
and catts of the mountain with other stuf to the 
King’s grace.” 

_ In contrast with the small payments for labour we 
have £3 6s. 8d. paid in 1502 “to the Smyth of 
Richemount for a litell clok,’ while Luke’s man 
received 10s. a quarter “for keping of the clok at 
Richemont,” I presume for winding and regulating 
it, “ Blotes,” i.e: flutes, with agease.cost 43) 10s, 
and no less a sum than £158 6s. 8d. is put down 
in 1496 for “ browdryng” of ‘‘two chambres with a 
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bedd at Shene,” i.e. I suppose for embroidery work 
on the hangings and furniture of a bedroom. 

On November 12th, 1501, we have a Latin note in 
the account-book: “Ista die venit domina Ispan. 
London ’—‘ On this day the Spanish lady came to 
London.” ‘This is the announcement of the arrival 
of Katharine of Aragon to be married to Arthur 
Prince of Wales, a marriage that lasted but a few 
months, but was so momentous in its consequences. 
A MS. in the College of Arms gives a full and very 
curious account of what passed from the arrival of the 
Princess in England till the death of the Prince. 
This was printed in 1808 in the Antzguarian Repertory 
by Edmund Lodge, Lancaster Herald’ (the Lodge 
best known for his collection of portraits). Among 
much else it gives us a minute and interesting descrip- 
tion of the palace of Richmond. This was not the 
manor house built by Henry V, decorated in honour 
of Margaret of Anjou, and inhabited in the early days 
of Henry VII andhis Queen. That house was burnt 
down on 21st December, 1497. Stowe mentions that 
a great part of the old building was destroyed with 
hangings, beds, apparel, plate, and many jewels ; and 
we find in the King’s privy purse expenses £20 “for 
rewards yeven to them that founde the King’s juels 
at Shene.” No doubt a search was made for them in 
the ruins with some success, 

The new palace that was built immediately seems 
to have come into use in 1502, for from September 
of that year onwards we have Richemont or Riche- 
mount and not Shene in the King’s expenses. The 
expense of rebuilding it does not appear in these, 


1 Antiquarian Repertory (Grose and Astle), Vol. II, pp 248 sgg. The 
account of Richmond Palace is at p. 314.* 
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unless it is included in a comprehensive item, ‘“ De- 
livered by the King’s command for his works in sondry 
and divers places £7640”—a strangely indefinite 
entry for a large outlay in an account-book that in 
other places carefully notes the expenditure of pence. 
But perhaps (as £7640 would be too small for the 
cost of so great a building as the new palace) the cost 
may have come partly out of some other source than 
the privy purse. 

To come to the MS. in the College of Arms, the 
writer, whose English and spelling are very barbarous 
in comparison with Chaucer’s much earlier writings, 
begins with a very magniloquent description of the 
storm that drove the Infanta’s ship into Plymouth ; 
it then chronicles the King’s ‘‘removing from his 
Manor of Richemont towards the meting of this 
goodly Ladie.” He had to insist on her being handed 
over to his keeping by her Spanish escort, an Arch- 
bishop, Bishop and Erle of Ispayne, besides her 
ladies, who were punctilious in the fulfilment of their 
charge. He at last hunted her down at Dogmers- 
field, a village in Hampshire; but her attendants 
objected to his seeing her, assuring him that she is “in 
her vest”; whom he ‘“ aunswered in such forme, that, if 
she were in her bed, he would se and com’une with her, 
for that was the mynd and th’entent of his comyng.” 
This difficulty was got over, ‘‘a convenyent leisur 
being to her respited,” after which she received the 
King in her third chamber, at first alone, and after- 
wards with the Prince, her future husband, and 
conversed with both through the interpretation of the 
Bishops by means of Latin. The King and Prince then 
supped, and after their supper the Princess’s ladies 
‘let call their mynstrells and solayced themselves 
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with the disports of daunsyng, the Prince dancing 
right plesant and honourably with Lady Guildford.” 
We note that the Princess on her journey to London 
spent one night at the village of “ Kyngeston upon 
Thamyse.” 

We are given a very full account of the pageants 
shown in the City, the jousts and tourney there, 
and the wedding in St. Paul’s, and then of the 
King’s removal from ‘‘ Westmynstre unto his manour 
and lodgyng of Rychemond, whether his Highnes 
thought now, after this solemne pleasure to resorte 
with his holl and singler company of gentills and 
estatis (as unto his oonly chambre and closett electe ; 
the bright and shynyng sterr of byldyng; the mirror 
and paterne of all p’laces of delyte, comodité and 
pleasure).” The mere mention of the new palace 
causes our herald to break forth into fine writing. 
There is a more pleasing picture that follows of the 
King’s journey after dinner by the river, on which 
‘a great and goodly number of Barges, three score 
sent by the lord mayor and every lord in England 
both spiritual and temporal, cheynyd unto the bridge 
of Westmynster as many as might, and the residue 
rowing and sky’ming in the river and Thamys awayting 
the King’s comyng forth,” who takes the water from 
Westminster Bridge and rows upstream with the 
“ most goodly and plesant mirthe of trumpetts, clarions, 
shalmewes, tabers, recorders and other dyvers instru- 
ments, unto his landyng and settyng up at a village 
called Mortlake within a myle or thereabought of the 
rehersid manour of Richemond.” At Mortlake the 
horses of the King and Queen and their suite awaited 
them—‘and: so they, very late, in the silens of the 
hevyning were rceyvid into the said Richemond with 
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torche light most worshipfully, to the number of 300 
or moo borne and holden by gentilmen and yomen 
of his garde: and thus were ple’santly brought into 
that noble lodgyng, wherein after the receyts and 
compfortes of spyc’s and wynys” (what was in those 
days called a “ voyde,” a word to be found in Chaucer) 
“dep’tid every Noble unto his Reast and Ease.” 

There is no mention in this account of the King’s 
journey of the Spanish guests in whose honour all the 
festivities were given. But the next day they with the 
King and Court were assembled on ‘“ horsebakke and 
mules and entered the plesaunt grene and playne before 
the gats.” The Deer Park and Green were then, no 
doubt, undivided. ‘Wanlaces”—what we _ should 
call ‘‘deer-drives”—-were made, and the “Erl of 
Hispayne” (whoever that may be) killed a deer with 
his cross-bow. 

After this the herald again becomes enthusiastic 
at the thought of ‘‘this erthely and secunde Paradise 
of our region of England, and, as I credeably suppose 
of the world—the spectacle and the beawtyouse 
exampler of all p’per lodgyngs,” and gives us a particu- 
lar description of it. He says it is set and built 
between “divers high and pleasaunt mountains in a 
valley and goodly plains and fields. Wholesome airs 
have access to it, it is erected uppon the Thamys side 
and fresshe ryver 8 miles beyond and from the noble 
city of London.” The palace is foursquare, encom- 
passed with a mighty brick wall, with towers set at 
each angle and midway; the gates are of double 
timber and heart of oak, with nails and bars of iron. 
There was a broad court within the wall raised in the 
middle and channelled for the rain to run off ; galleries 
on each side with many windows, and from these 
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galleries doors open into pleasant rooms upon the 
brick wall. Within the great court is a lesser curtilage 
paved with marble, with a conduit in the middle from 
which pure water is ever flowing. The hall was on 
the north side of this curtilage, up twelve or sixteen 
steps, paved with goodly tiles; its roof is described 
with a particularity that is a little puzzling: it was of 
“tymber, not beamyd ne brasid, but p’per knotts, craftily 
corven, joyned and shett toguyders w’ mortes, and 
pinned, hangyng pendaunt from the sede roff into the 
grounde and floure aftr the moost new invenc’on and 
crafte of the prosp’ctif of Gement.” Between the 
windows were pictures of the kings of this realm from 
Brut the Trojan to Henry VII. The walls hanged 
with arras representing battles and sieges, I 1 m (said 
to be Jerusalem), Troy, Albe, and others. 

On the left side of the curtilage was the “decent 
and plesunt chapell,” the body and choir hung with 
arras of cloth of gold, the altars set with relics, jewels, 
and full rich plate. On the walls pictures of kings of 
this realm, proved to be saints by miracles worked— 
such as “St. Edward, King Cadwaleder, St. Edmund, 
and many moo.” On the right side was the King’s 
“privy closett” or pew, apparently with an altar and 
relics of its own—from which goodly passages led to 
the King’s and Queen’s chambers, these passages and 
the privy closet being decorated with badges—the red 
rose of Lancaster, the portcullis of Beaufort, and 
others. The offices—“pantry, buttery, selary, kechon 
and squilery’"—were under the hall, and coals and fuel 
in the yard without. 

On the left side of the lodging under the King’s 
and Queen's windows were “ moost fair and plesaunt 
gardeyns, with ryall knotts aleyed and_herbid.” 
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Knots are flower-beds, I presume, of a fanciful shape, 
and the garden, I take it, had pleached alleys (like 
those at Hampton Court) and grass lawns. They 
had marvellous beasts—lions, dragons, etc.—properly 
fashioned and carved in the ground, but not apparently 
cut out of trees by what was called Ars Topiaria. At 
the lower end of the garden there were “houses of 
pleasure” (we should say summer-houses) ‘‘ to disporte 
in at chesse, tables” (backgammon), ‘“‘dise, cardes, 
bylys” (I suppose billiards), ‘‘and also bowling aleys, 
butts for archers and goodly tenés plays. In these 
sports the: King and his guests amused themselves on 
the Sunday afternoon, having given up the morning 
to “the most excellent solemnities abought the honour 
of Almighty God, with prikked song and organs and 
goodly ceremonys in the quere and aultors.” The 
lodging, as the parts of the palace occupied by royalty 
are called, was clearly on the river-front, the gardens 
extended to the north as far as Old Palace Lane or 
farther ; on the south side the buildings of the friary 
came up close to the palace. 

A peculiarity of the palace, as | think we may gather 
from prints of it, is mentioned in this description—the 
turreted and pinnacled towers each with a vane of the 
King’s arms painted and gilt “in such exceeding guyse 
and mant that as well the ple’sunt sight of them, as the 
heryng in a wyndy day was right m’vellous to know 
and undrestond.” 

As to the situation and surroundings of the palace, 
it appears to have stood quite close to the river; there 
was no public towing-path there in old times. We 
have seen that Henry VII, when he came there with 
a large retinue, landed at Mortlake; perhaps there 
was not room for so many boats to be moored 
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at the little landing-place shown in the Cardigan 
picture. 

This is one of a good many pictures of the palace 
that have come down to us. I will finish this paper 
with some account of these pictures. In the King’s 
collection of drawings, prints, etc., in the British 
Museum are three views of the river-side face of 
Henry VII’s palace. (1) The oldest of these,’ which 
has no date or history attached to it, shows conspicu- 
ously the forest of turrets and the vanes described 
by our herald. This is given in Dr, Garnett’s 
monograph. (2) The large print in the same collec- 
tion,” which was printed by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1765, is from a drawing belonging to Lord Cardi- 
gan, who was afterwards Duke of Montagu, and 
lived in Cardigan House, on Richmond Hill, next 
door to the terrace gardens. This omits the vanes, 
the sound of which in high winds had probably not 
pleased some of its owners so much as it pleased our 
herald ; but it shows the great number of turrets, and 
gives us a good idea of the florid and fantastic wealth 
of detail characteristic of the latest form of Gothic, 
which we see in Henry VII’s Chapel or St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. This is the frontispiece to 
Crisp’s Rzchmond. (3) The third print® is a very 
artistic view, said in the description accompanying 
the British Museum collection to be from a painting by 
a scholar of Rubens. Besides these three views, there 
is a beautiful and curious one in the frontispiece to 
Mr. Chancellor’s Hzstorical Richmond, with the date 
of 1562, i.e. when Elizabeth was Queen, and under- 
neath it a view of the front towards the Green and 
the Deer Park. 
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A more distant view, also in the British Museum 
collection, is taken from the ferry at the spot where 
Richmond Bridge now is. A note on it says that the 
original was painted by Vinkenboom, probably early 
in Charles I’s reign, to which date the dresses of the 
figures also point. At the time it was engraved the 
original picture was in Lady Fitzwilliam’s collection ; 
it is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
the authorities of which ascribe it to an equally un- 
known Dutch painter. It is a very pretty scene. 

Another print from an original painting belonging 
to Lord Fitzwilliam is called in the British Museum 
collection ‘‘Richmond Palace fronting the Green.” 
Whether it is from the picture now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum I am ‘not -sure, As different) prints sou: 
obviously of the same building, purporting to be from 
a drawing in the Fitzwilliam Museum, is to be found 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1836, doing duty for 
Theobalds Palace, near Enfield and Cheshunt—a 
house built by Lord Burleigh in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and exchanged with King James I for Hatfield by 
Burleigh’s son, Lord Salisbury. But we have not yet 
got to the end of the mystification, for the same 
building with almost the same foreground of deer and 
huntsmen appears in an illustration to Crisp’s Rzch- 
mond, which purports to be the Monastery in Rich- 
‘mond Gardens erected by Henry V, i.e. the Carthusian 
Priory I have already mentioned under the name of 
the “ House of Jesus of Bethlehem at Sheen.” 

Which of these three buildings is really repre- 
sented in our prints ? 

1. It cannot possibly be Henry VII's palace. The 
architecture is totally unlike the fantastic Gothic 
shown in Lord Cardigan’s picture, and the numerous 
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turrets and pinnacles on the river-side frontage could 
not be altogether hidden in the view from the land. 
Moreover, Henry VII’s gateway facing the Green is 
still there, with his arms of England and France 
mouldering on it, and is quite unlike the gate in our 
print. 

2. But are we therefore to agree with the writer in 
the Gentleman's Magazine—I believe Mr. John Gough 
Nicholls—that it represents Theobalds? I do not 
think we can be quite clear in our answer to this 
question. We have two prints of Theobalds—one in 
the British Museum collection, the other in Gough’s 
additions to Camden’s Aritannta. But both were, 
I have no doubt, taken in the early days of Theobalds, 
before it became a royal palace; and we know that 
James I made very great additions to it. The 
strongest reason against our print of Theobalds is 
the difficulty of accounting for Lord Fitzwilliam, who 
lived next door to Richmond Palace, having supposed 
a picture of Theobalds to be one of Richmond. 
Lysons, who was a contemporary of Lord Fitz- 
william and had seen this picture in his gallery, 
brings forward all the reasons I have given for its not 
being Richmond Palace from the Green, but does not 
hint at its being Theobalds. 

He suggests another solution of the puzzle, which 
would more nearly agree with the ascription given in 
Crisp’s illustration. Before referring to this, it will be 
necessary to consider one or two points in the topo- 
graphy of the old Deer Park, sometimes called, in 
old times before the new Park on the Hill was 
enclosed by Charles I, the Great Park, and sometimes 
the Little Park. This is described in the Survey of 
1649, where it is said to contain 349 acres: it extended 
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from the Green, which was then much larger than 
now, measuring 20 acres instead of four, and contain- 
ing all the ground on which Pembroke Villas now 
stand and some of the Deer Park behind them; the 
site of Pembroke Lodge, which once belonged to Sir 
Matthew Decker and afterwards to his son-in-law, 
Lord Fitzwilliam—to the river opposite Syon House. 
A peninsula, which is seen on Rocque’s map, con- 
tained besides the Little Park the village of West 
Sheen, which in the end of the seventeenth century 
had one very famous inhabitant of European reputa- 
tion, Sir William Temple. The house he lived in was, 
we know, on the site of Henry V’s Priory. There 
were other houses in West Sheen, or one other house, 
as Rocque, in his map, enters the names of two 
gentlemen who had houses there. It appears from 
the Survey of 1649 that West Sheen (which is not 
mentioned in it) was not royal property. But very 
near it, in what Rocque marks as ‘‘the Little Park,” 
was a house called the Lodge, which had once been 
occupied by the Ranger of the Park. This was the 
house at Richmond, in which Wolsey was allowed to 
live when he first gave up Hampton Court to the 
King. Cavendish, Wolsey’s biographer, says: ‘He 
came and lodged within the great park there, where 
was a very pretty house and a moat, lacking no 
“necessary rooms that to a small house were convenient 
and necessary. Where was to the same a very proper 
garden with divers pleasant walks and alleys.” This 
“Lodge” is very fully described in the Survey of 1649, 
which mentions many rooms, a house garden and 
kitchen garden, and “one little Court lying before the 
said Lodge, walled on each side thereof with Brick, 
in the End whereof into the Park stands a fayr Gate 
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of good Ornament to the House.” The moat and 
the ‘‘fayr Gate of good Ornament” answer well enough 
to the castellated building shown in our print. 

Now what do we know of the history of this Lodge 
after the date of the Survey? It was granted in 1707 
on a lease for three lives to the Duke of Ormond, who 
is said to have pulled down and rebuilt it, or perhaps 
to have enlarged it. In George I’s reign Ormond 
was impeached and attainted, but a merciful Act of 
Parliament allowed his brother to retain his confiscated 
estates, and from the brother Richmond Lodge was 
bought by the Prince of Wales. It was used by him 
as a summer residence both when he was Prince and 
when he was King, and it then came to be called no 
longer Richmond Lodge, but Richmond Palace. It 
continued an occasional royal residence till early in 
the reign of George III, who pulled it down and had 
plans drawn and a model made of a new palace, which, 
however, was never built. 

Now at first sight it looks very much as if the 
building in Lord Fitzwilliam’s painting was this Lodge 
of the Duke of Ormond, now again become a palace. 
But if the engraving by Chatelain reproduced in the 
Home Counties Magazine for January, 1905, as an 
illustration to Mr. Rutton’s articles on “ Royal Resi- 
dences at Kew” represents this new-made palace, no 
building could possibly be less like that in the Fitz- 
william picture. And the representation of this 
Richmond Palace shown (more than once, I think) on 
the revolving screen in the Orangery at Kew agrees 
with Chatelain’s engraving. The Fitzwilliam painting 
cannot possibly represent this Richmond Palace. 

Two possible explanations have occurred to me. 
First, the Fitzwilliam painting may represent the 
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Lodge éefore Ormond’s rebuilding or enlargement, 
and this rebuilding may have completely altered the 
character of the Lodge. Certainly the trim Italian 
villa of Chatelain’s engraving does not look like a 
building that could have a moat, as the Lodge had. 

Or secondly, the Fitzwilliam painting may repre- 
sent the new palace that George III designed, but 
never built. The anonymous author of Azmdulator, 
or a Pocket Companion in a Tour Round London, 
published in 1796, says that ‘‘the foundations of 
George III’s new Palace were actually laid; and in 
the public Dining Room at Hampton Court is the 
model of the intended Palace.” This may be still 
lying in the lumber-room, which is said to be shared 
between pictures too bad to be hung and the ghost of 
poor Katharine Howard. 

I have been struck by the resemblance of the build- 
ing in the Fitzwilliam painting to the new palace at 
Kew, which was built by George IV, but destroyed 
after a few years. Is it possible that George IV used 
for his new palace the old plans that his father had 
never used for a new palace in the Deer Park? 

I think the inscription under the engraving in 
Crisp’s Rzchmond, “The monastery in Richmond 
Gardens erected by Henry V,” is merely Crisp’s own, 
and perhaps based on Lysons’ suggestion. 

Before giving a brief sketch of the later history of 
the palace it will be well to get a definite idea of its 
situation and surroundings. There is no reason to 
suppose that all the three palaces or manors—the 
original one of Henry III or Edward I, the second 
of Henry V, and the third of Henry VII—did not 
stand on the same site, the irregular quadrangle of 
ten acres between the Green and the river, bounded 
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on the north-west by Old Palace Lane and on the 
south-east by Friary Lane. On the ground between 
Friary Lane and Water Lane, where the White 
Cross Hotel and many poor houses at its back now 
stand, stood the Convent of Friars Observant, 1-e: 
the unreformed and less strict Franciscans, which was 
founded by Henry VII in 1499, and suppressed by 
his son some thirty-five years later. This convent 
had a legacy under Henry VII’s will, left to the prior 
of the Carthusians at West Sheen as trustee. 

Henry VIII, though he was in Richmond Palace 
as a boy, when he had, as we have seen, so cheap 
a hat, does not seem to have liked Richmond or lived 
there much. One of his defects was the coveting of 
his neighbours’ property, and one of the things he 
coveted was Wolsey’s great house at Hampton. 
Wolsey gratified him by making him a present of 
Hampton Court, and Henry preferred to live there, 
allowing for a time the Cardinal to lodge in Rich- 
mond. Hall, the chronicler, tells us that the common 
people were indignant at this, and said, “Soe a 
butcher’s dogge doth lie in the Manour of Richmond.” 
But the great Cardinal’s fall soon came, and he had 
to move into a small house with no room for the great 
retinue he had kept at Hampton Court, the Ranger's 
Lodge, which, as we have seen, was a part of or 
closely adjoined the Carthusian Priory at West Sheen, 
which was not yet suppressed ; and the fallen Cardinal, 
who had taken to a hair shirt, was able by means of 
a subterranean passage to attend the services in the 
convent chapel. The palace was granted late in 
Henry’s reign to his divorced wife, Anne of Cleves, 
but was surrendered by her in the second year of 
Edward VI. It again came into favour in the reigns 
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of Mary and Elizabeth. The little room over the 
gateway facing the Green is said to be that in which 
the poor broken-hearted Elizabeth died. This may 
be a true tradition; for in the state of mind in which 
she then was, any change from the royal state, which 
seemed to her vanity of vanities, would be welcome. 
There are few things more pathetic than the accounts 
of her last days that we have from eye-witnesses, 
Robert Carey, and Beaumont, the French ambassador. 
They can be read in Crisp’s Rzchmond. 

After Elizabeth’s death Richmond Palace had a 
short return of glory, as (from 1604 to 1612) the 
residence of James I’s eldest son, Prince Henry, for 
the few years that he lived after his father’s acces- 
sion to the throne. He lived at Richmond in great 
style, and had built by Inigo Jones a handsome 
gallery for the pictures he collected. Charles I, when 
he became Prince of Wales and in the beginning of 
his reign, was much there; he continued to collect 
pictures like his brother; these were probably re- 
moved to Hampton Court, which Charles always loved, 
and formed the foundation of the great gallery there. 
At the King’s death Richmond was sold by the 
Parliament to one of the regicides, and on the Re- 
storation was for a time the home of Henrietta Maria, 
the Queen Mother. Charles II’s Court was mostly 
kept at Whitehall; the splendour there perhaps 
rendered economy necessary in his mother’s house- 
hold at Richmond, for when she gave it up in 1665 
we are told it was already in part plucked down. It 
was no longer royal property, having been granted 
shortly after the Restoration to Sir Charles Villiers, 
probably only for a term of years, for it returned to 
the Crown in James II’s reign. But it had no later 
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period of splendour as a royal Court; early in the 
eighteenth century the greater and more magnificent 
part of it was demolished. Only the little court, by 
which it was entered from the Green, known in older 
days as the Wardrobe Court, was left standing, as it 
still stands. On the ten acres originally covered by 
the palace and its gardens other houses arose, the 
two earliest, both built in 1708, being that now 
commonly spoken of as the Old Palace, formerly called 
the Trumpeting House, from two statues of trumpeters 
that used to stand at the door; and Cholmondeley 
House, that stood close to the river, which is the 
chief object in a well-known print, and from which 
Cholmondeley Walk, still a familiar name at Rich- 
mond, is derived. Lady Cholmondeley, the wife of 
the third Earl, who died in 1770, was Horace Wal- 
pole’s sister. This house, which afterwards belonged 
to the Duke of Queensberry—“ Old Q,” of whom so 
many stories have come down to us—was pulled down 
in 1828. Another house standing on the site of the 
palace is Asgill House, built by Sir Charles Asgill in 
the eighteenth century. It appears in a well-known 
print that shows the bridge building, which was begun 
in 1774. Queensberry House was built at a later 
date. 


XII 
HANNAH MORE AND THE GARRICKS 


HE visitors Horace Walpole received at Straw- 

berry Hill were almost exclusively, as I have 
remarked in the introduction, persons of quality ; 
neighbours like Mr. Cambridge bored him a good 
deal: but Mr. Cambridge was a country gentleman 
of good family, and, in literature, moving in the same 
circle as Lord Chesterfield or Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and so he was tolerated, and is, in fact, 
constantly quoted as authority for much of the gossip 
that flows through Walpole’s letters. Another of his 
neighbours, Garrick, is less tenderly treated. A wine 
merchant turned play actor was not likely to be 
acceptable to Walpole, who is always warm and un- 
grudging in his admiration of Garrick’s acting, though 
ready to bring up any of the deficiencies of the idol 
of the people. There is a most characteristic passage 
in a letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory written 
on February 1, 1779,’ just after Garrick’s funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘‘ Yes, madam, I do think the 
pomp of Garrick’s funeral perfectly ridiculous. It is 
confounding the immense space between pleasing 
talents and national services. What distinctions 
remain for a patriot hero, when the most solemn 
have been showered on a player? but, when a great 
empire is on its decline, one symptom is there being 

1 Letters (ed. Toynbee), X, p. 370. 
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more eagerness on trifles than on essential objects. 
Shakespeare, who wrote, when Burleigh counselled 
and Nottingham fought, was not rewarded and 
honoured like Garrick who only acted, when——indeed 
I do not know who has counselled and who has 
fought. I do not at all mean,’ he goes on, “to 
detract from Garrick’s merit, who was a real genius 
in his way, and who, I believe, was never equalled in 
both tragedy and comedy. Still I cannot think that 
acting, however perfectly, what others have written, 
is one of the most astonishing talents.” This seems 
to me excellent common sense, as is the comparison 
he makes elsewhere between Shakespeare, indifferent 
actor but consummate poet, and Garrick, ‘the first of 
actors, but a woful author.” But in the same letter 
to Lady Upper Ossory he detracts from what he 
has said of Garrick’s pre-eminent talent by advertising 
his preference of Mrs. Porter and Mlle Dumenil 


generally, and of Quin in Falstaff, ... Mrs. Clive 
in Mrs. Cadwallader, and Mrs. Abington in Lady 
Teazle. ‘‘They all seemed the very persons: | 


suppose that in Garrick I saw more of his art; yet 
his Lear, Richard, Hotspur (which the town had not 
taste enough to like), Kitely and Ranger, were as 
capital and perfect as action could be. In declama- 
tion, | confess, he never charmed me; nor could he 
be a gentleman.” 

The last words show Walpole’s principal and sufh- 
cient objection to Garrick’s acting: but there is also 
here and in other places trace of his partisanship for 
Kitty Clive, his friend and tenant at Little Straw- 
berry Hill. He accuses Garrick of jealousy of the 
lady, though she was an actress of low comedy, which 
was only one of the least of Garrick’s provinces, 
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Walpole’s attitude to Garrick is generally that of an 
exclusive aristocrat to a parvenu. He mentions to 
Richard Bentley in 1755 having dined at Garrick’s, 
and is sarcastic about the quality of the company he 
had met there, “the Spanish minister; two’ regents, 
of which one is Lord Chamberlain, the other Groom 
of the Stole; and the wife of a Secretary of State. 
This is being sax ux assez bon ton for a player! Don't 
you want to know how I like him? Do want, and 
I will tell you. I like her” (Mrs. Garrick) “ exceed- 
ingly ; her behaviour is all sense and all sweetness 
too. I don’t know how, he does not improve so fast 
on me; there is a great deal of parts, and vivacity 
and variety, but there is a great deal too of mimicry 
and burlesque. I am ungrateful, for he flatters me 
abundantly ; but unluckily I know it.’”” 

I think there is a good deal of insincerity in all that 
Walpole says of Garrick. Walpole was never dis- 
posed to be contemptuous to his neighbours. The 
way in which he speaks of Mrs. Garrick in the 
passage quoted above is very different from the scorn- 
ful references he makes to her as ‘‘the Violetta,” 
when she was causing a furore by her dancing at the 
Opera and being pushed by two great ladies, Lady 
Burlington and Lady Thanet. When, as Garrick’s 
wife, she became Walpole’s neighbour at Hampton, 
his tone changes towards her: ‘I like her exceed- 
ingly . . . all sense and all sweetness.” His opinion 
seems to have been shared by all who knew her. 
There is a very attractive description of her—the 
portraits we have of her are not interesting—in Mrs. 


_' The Duke of Grafton (Lord Chamberlain) and Earl of Rochfort 
(Groom of the Stole) were members of the Council of Regency in 1755. 
* Mrs. Toynbee’sed., III, p: 331. 
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Meakin’s recently published memoir of Hannah More, 
who was her very intimate friend. It is a little sur- 
prising at first sight to find an opera dancer married 
to an actor the most intimate and esteemed friend of 
a woman like Hannah More, whom, according to our 
rough and haphazard rules of classification, we are 
apt to ticket as pietistic. It is not an altogether 
unfair classification for a friend of John Newton and 
Cowper and Wilberforce, though she was at the same 
time a friend of Johnson and Reynolds and Burke, 
anda still closer friend of Garrick and Horace Walpole. 

We are so much used to connect religious parties 
with the names of pulpit orators, whether of the 
Church or the Nonconformist bodies, that it gives 
us a sort of surprise to recognise that the most 
powerful religious influence of the middle of the 
eighteenth century was that of the layman Samuel 
Johnson: but those of us who have now reached old 
age, looking back upon the good God-fearing men 
and women with whom they came in contact in their 
early years, will not, I think, describe these to them- 
selves as Evangelicals or High Churchmen or 
Latitudinarians, as disciples of Wesley or Bishop 
Wilson or Wilberforce, but as followers of the sane 
and moderate rules of life set forth in the conversa- 
tions on religious subjects contained in the pages of 
Boswell. The tone of those conversations is tolerant 
of the Church of Rome on one side, and of Gibbon, 
if not of Hume, and almost of Wilkes on the other ; 
but it is always definitely Christian. And this was 
the tone of solid God-fearing opinion that prevailed 
in large circles of London society and in many 
country houses of England through the exciting times 
of the French Revolution on the one hand, and of the 
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Methodist and Evangelical and Tractarian revivals 
on the other, little influenced but rather repelled by 
each of these in its turn. 

This tone of opinion was no doubt partly due to 
reaction from the wild and reckless licence of the 
Restoration, the gay immorality that we see in its 
most open and perhaps most attractive form in the 
Grammont memoirs. It was more rampant in the 
Court and in the theatres than in literature. Milton 
dwelt apart in stellar isolation, content “to prompt 
the age to quit their cloggs by the known rules of 
antient libertie,’ that is by a return to the theocratic 
republic, but that was a hopeless attempt so soon 
after the reign of the saints. To have put Samson 
Agonistes or even Comus on the stage would have 
been to court ridicule) When Pope arose, quite 
prepared to lash the vices of the age and proud of 
the terror he excited, he did not attempt in this line 
anything but satire. The task of purifying the stage 
by a good example was taken up by Addison and 
Steele. Addison’s Cato made a moral tragedy 
popular, and Johnson’s /rene followed the footsteps 
of Addison. The stage began to be looked on, as 
it had not been in the Restoration time, as a possible 
agent of moral improvement. And thus it came that 
a young lady with zeal to help the cause of religion 
and morality and a talent for the writing of poetry 
that gave her a chance of a hearing, naturally turned 
her thoughts to the stage, just as in the age of 
Charlotte Bronté or Charlotte Yonge or George Eliot, 
she would have turned them to the circulating library, 

Hannah More was the fourth of five sisters, daugh- 
ters of a schoolmaster near Bristol, who started a 
school for girls on their own account in Bristol. The 
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elder sisters took the main part of the work of teach- 
ing. Hannah was, as we can judge from her portraits, 
very pleasing in appearance, with an air of refinement 
and social talents very much above the average of 
young ladies similarly circumstanced. A love affair 
with a man older and of better position than herself, 
who was engaged to marry her, but found his courage 
unequal to facing the terrors of approaching matri- 
mony, left her in the prime of life with an income 
of £200 a year, which he honourably settled upon 
her, an income which in those less expensive times, 
and in the hands of one who had been brought up to 
study economy, put her in a position to mix in a quiet 
way in the society of London. 

Her entry into society was partly due, we can see, 
to her writing of poetry, and particularly to her writing 
for the stage. This introduced her to the notice of 
the Garricks, and, like every one else, she was charmed 
by Mrs. Garrick. For several years she spent a por- 
tion of each year in their villa at Hampton, and was 
also a good deal with them at their town house in the 
Adelphi. At either place she had the opportunity of 
seeing, as Horace Walpole’s letter has told us, some 
very high society, and also the intellectual and some- 
what Bohemian society that gathered round Johnson 
and Reynolds and Goldsmith. Garrick had been 
Johnson’s pupil, and was dearly loved by him and 
appreciated as one by whose death, as he said, ‘the 
gaiety of nations was eclipsed,’—though, in his lifetime, 
he was sometimes treated by the philosopher with 
scant respect,—and he was the kindest friend and bene- 
factor of Goldsmith. 

A more direct introduction to high society came to 
Hannah More from Mrs. Boscawen, with whom she 
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had been for some time on terms of intimacy. This lady 
was the widow of Admiral Edward Boscawen, a 
member of a family famous in the Navy, who himself 
had been highly distinguished in the American war, 
a lady “of whom,” Boswell says, “if it be not pre- 
sumptuous in me to praise her, I would say, that her 
manners are the most agreeable, and her conversation 
the best, of any lady with whom I ever had the happi- 
ness to be acquainted.” One of her daughters was 
Duchess of Beaufort, and another was married to a 
Leveson Gower, a son of Lord Gower. She thus 
belonged to the very cream of English aristocracy 
of birth, but she also belonged to another aristocracy, 
that of the “ Blue Stockings,” of whom Mrs. Montagu 
was the presiding genius. Mrs. Boscawen lived at 
Richmond, and was in constant intercourse with 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill, and it was probably 
through her rather than through the Garricks that 
Hannah More was introduced to him. 

Mrs. Montagu was the widow of a member of the 
Sandwich family, from her connexion with which 
Lady Mary Wortley derived her name of Montagu. 
Her husband had left her an estate of £7000 a year, 
and she had a beautiful country house, that contained 
the Gothic chapel and cloister of an old priory at 
Sandleford near Newbury, which must have eclipsed 
the sham monasticism of Strawberry Hill, and also 
built herself a magnificent house in the north-west 
corner of Portman Square, which Walpole called a 
palace, and admired for its simplicity and moderation 
in gilding." Hannah More described her in a letter 


1 Letter to Mason of February 14, 1782 (Toynbee, XII, p. 166). In 
1775, when Hannah More first knew her, she was living in Hill Street. 
Miss More calls her “the female Mzecenas of Hill Street” (Roberts’ 
Mem. and Corres. of Hannah More, 1, p. 62). 
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After the painting by Opie 
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to her sisters, after her first dinner at her house: “‘ Her 
form (for she has no body) is delicate even to fragility ; 
her countenance the most animated in the world; 
the sprightly vivacity of fifteen, with the judgment 
and experience of a Nestor. . . . She is hastening to 
insensible decay by a slow, but sure, hectic.” Notwith- 
standing this sentence of death, she lived for a quarter 
of a century after this, not dying till 1800, when she 
was in her eightieth year. 

She and the other ladies of the “ Blue Stocking” 
persuasion were of course much laughed at. Horace 
Walpole calls her Mrs. Montagu of Shakespeareshire, 
on account of her Defence of Shakespeare from 
Voltaire’s attacks, and at other times “‘ Ashtaroth,” or 
“the Learned Aspasia.” In another place,’ writing 
of Mrs. Allanson (i.e. Alison—she was mother of Sir 
Archibald, the historian of Europe), who had been 
Mrs. Montagu’s companion and had fallen out with 
her, he says : ‘“‘ Her conduct has been noble and reason- 
able; her patroness’s, in my opinion, preposterous at 
least,” and refers to her as resembling Pythagoras “in 
nothing but in a thigh of solid gold.” But he speaks of 
her sometimes with respect, and his attitude towards 
her resembles that of Johnson and Boswell, who seem 
irresistibly tempted to add sarcasm to their expressions 
of admiration when she is mentioned. Hannah More, 
in her Bas Bleu, the lightest and most graceful of 
her poetical attempts, addressed to Mrs. Vesey, another 
leader of society, against whom Walpole could find 
nothing to say, but that her assemblies were Chaos and 
Babel, speaks of the ‘“ Reformation” in polite society 
effected by the substitution of “ Conversation” for 
cards :— 

1 Vol. XIII, p. 201 (ed. Toynbee) 
2A 
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Long was Society o’errun 

By Whist, that desolating Hun: 
Long did Quadrille despotic sit, 
That Vandal of colloquial wit ; 

And Conversation’s setting light 
Lay half obscur’d in Gothic night. 
At length the mental shades decline, 
Colloquial wit begins to shine, 
Genius prevails and Conversation 
Emerges into Reformation. 

The vanquish’d triple Crown to you, 
Boscawen sage, bright Montagu, 
Divided, fell. 


The epithet “bright” seems to have been specially 
applicable to Mrs. Montagu, of whom, in another 
place, Hannah More writes :— 


And she who Shakespeare’s wrongs redrest 
Proved that the brightest are the best. 


The crusade against cards was a note of the Blue 
Stocking Society which would have had Johnson's 
warm sympathy; the Gospel of Conversation found 
its Evangelist in Boswell, and it was spreading in the 
years that first brought Hannah More into London 
society. In 1776 she mentions to her sisters that 
she had been at a “splendid assembly” at Mrs. 
Boscawen’s, where, ‘‘ though the party was so large... 
there were only two card-tables,” and ‘one could always 
make a little party for conversation”: and this was a 
party of people “of the first quality,” not of Johnson 
and his friends. 

From 1773 or 1774 (the Miss Mores seldom dated 
their letters, so we are unable to be precise about 
dates) till 1779, when Garrick died, Hannah More, 
and sometimes one or other of her sisters, paid a series 
of long visits to the Garricks, either at their London 
house in the Adelphi or at Hampton, which was then 
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quite a small country village, with ‘rosy bowers ” that 
Hannah celebrates. During these four or five years her 
play of Percy was brought on the stage with the 
warmest applause from Garrick (who wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue) and Johnson. This was in 1777, 
and in that year, or the preceding, Garrick last appeared 
on the stage. 

Garrick and Johnson both thought highly of her 
poetry, the former habitually calling her “ Nine,” as 
embodying the whole number of the Muses. We may 
think now that her reputation as a poetess was very 
easily gained: but a pretty young woman with social 
talent and much charm of manner and quiet humour 
(of which we can judge from her letters describing her 
life at the Garricks’, and others giving an account of 
a round of visits paid to friends of her family in East 
Anglia) can easily win a reputation for literary ability. 
Johnson was always very susceptible of feminine 
charm, and a few days after his introduction to the 
Miss Mores (Hannah and her sister Sally) he was say- 
ing, “I love you both, I love you all five—I never 
was at Bristol—I will come on purpose to see you— 
What! five women live happily together!—I will 
come and see you—God for ever bless you; you live 
lives to shame duchesses.” ’ 

She inspired the same enthusiasm in another old 
entleman— Horace Walpole—whenshewasintroduced 
to him in 1781. Writing to her sisters from London 
in that year, she says: ‘ Mr. Walpole has done me 
the honour of inviting me to Strawberry Hill; as he 
is said to be a shy man, I must consider this as a 
great compliment.”* She does not seem to have 
gone to dine there till the summer of 1783, when, as 


1 Roberts, I, pp. 66-7. 2 Roberts, I, p. 213- 
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she wrote to her sisters: ‘We passed as delightful a 
day, as elegant literature, high breeding, and lively 
wit can afford. As I was the greatest stranger, Mr. 
Walpole devoted himself to my amusement with 
great politeness.” A little while before she had re- 
corded her satisfaction at the admission of Mr. 
Langton and Mr. Walpole to a select society that 
met every Tuesday evening at Mrs. Vesey’s ; she had 
much talk with him there, and heard from him “a 
hundred pleasant stories of his father and the ¢hen 
Court.”" 

Bas Bleu was written about the time Miss More 
was introduced to Strawberry Hill: it was circulated 
some time in manuscript. It introduces, besides the 
three leaders of the Blue Ladies (Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Vesey, and Mrs. Boscawen), a number of the 
chief figures in fashionable literary society under 
Roman names—Burke as Hortensius, Johnson and 
Garrick (who were both then dead) as Cato and 
Roscius, Mason (apparently but in too good com- 
pany) as Maro, Bennet Langton (Johnson’s dear 
friend) as Lentulus, Pepys (Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
ham’s father), another Twickenham notability, as 
Lelius, Walpole originally as Horace, but as none 
of the other characters were given their own names, 
the authoress and Pepys laid their heads together to 
consider whether he should not be changed to 
Atticus.” 

With the circulation of Bas Bleu in manuscript, 
Hannah More’s reputation in society seems to have 
culminated. The King asked for a copy of the 
poem, which she was busy in writing out with her 
own hand in April, 1784. Johnson, then in the last 

1 Jb. 1, pp. 286-7. 2710. 1p pa3oo; 
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year of his life, spoke of it as, in his opinion, ‘a very 
great performance,” and said that “ there was no name 
in poetry that might not be glad to own it.” Wal- 
pole, to whom she sent a copy, wrote to thank her 
“for letting him have the satisfaction of possessing 
and reading again and again her charming and very 
genteel poem, the Bas Bleu,” and commends it be- 
cause, “though there is a quantity of learning, it has 
all the air of negligence instead of that of pedantry.”? 
This statement, as regards Bas Lleu, need not, 
I think, be disputed; but to me her letters at this 
time appear to have lost a little of the xazveté of 
those written to her sisters ten years before, and to 
be not without a soupcon of pedantry. She was 
approaching forty, a dangerous age for zazveté, and 
had had a measure of literary success that might well 
have turned her head. In this year, 1784, she was 
elected a member of the French Academy, and her 
pleasure at the high honour done her “ by so respect- 
able and learned a body of foreigners” was a little 
dashed by nervousness, when she thought of the letter 
of acknowledgment, which she wrote in her best 
French, being transcribed and preserved in the 
archives of the Academy.” 

About this time a certain change is noticeable in 
her letters on serious subjects: we learn that she has 
given up going to the theatre, which had been so 
great an interest to her. A considerable portion of 
her correspondence is devoted to cases of poor people 
who were objects of her charity, and generally proved 
unworthy of it, a poetical milkwoman, for example, 
whom she calls in précéeuse style “ Lactilla,” whose 
poems she gets printed and her solecisms corrected, 

1 Letters, XIII, p. 151 (ed. Toynbee). 2 Roberts, I, p. 325. 
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or a young heiress who was persecuted by a worthless 
fortune-hunter. In 1780 Mrs. Boscawen lent her 
Cardiphonia, a collection of religious letters by 
Newton, Cowper’s pastor at Olney, whom she did 
not know. She asks, “ Who is the author? From 
his going a little out of his way to censure the Latin 
poets, I suspect he is of the calumniated school, 
though I have found nothing but rational and con- 
sistent piety.” She refers to the book once or 
twice, and some years after, in 1787, she became 
a frequent correspondent of the author, and inter- 
ested in the somewhat burning question whether 
he had ever been concerned in the slave trade. 
In the same year she mentions that “a young 
gentleman, who has embarked” in the crusade 
against the slave trade ‘with the zeal of an apostle,” 
had been much with her. This was Mr. Wilberforce, 
who for the rest of her life was one of her dearest 
friends. She had been before this a friend of many 
excellent clergymen, such as Dean Tucker, author of 
the Light of Nature, Bishop Lowth, and Bishop 
Porteus, all of them belonging to the rational and 
consistent eighteenth-century school of Churchmen, 
and in the front rank of their school. Lowth wrote 
a pretty copy of Latin hendecasyllables in her 
honour, in which he anticipates that ages to come 
will compare the productions of her pen with the 
papers of Addison.’ 

Though she certainly began at this time to fall 
under the influence of the ‘‘calumniated school,” the 
deterioration of her literary style that accompanied 


1 Mox ventura quod Addisonianis 
Possint secula comparare chartis.” 


(Roberts, 1, p. 202.) 
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this seems never to have affected her letters to her 
sisters, which continued perfectly natural and simple, 
nor indeed those to Mrs. Boscawen, whom she com- 
pares, and who evidently likes to be compared, to 
Madame de Sévigné, and to whom she wrote as 
simply and naturally as she would have written to 
Madame de Sévigné herself. 

Mr. Roberts, the editor of Hannah More's letters, 
is inclined to make apologies for the worldliness and 
gaiety of her early life, and to suppose a call to 
serious life and evangelical religion at the time she 
gave up theatre-going. I see very little evidence of 
this. She had been brought up religiously ; she had 
been drawn to Johnson and Burke and Reynolds, 
as well as to Bishop Lowth, Bishop Porteus, and 
Bishop Barrington, but had not thought the sane 
and enlightened religion she shared with them’ incon- 
sistent with the gaiety of the refined society she met 
with at the Garricks’ or at the houses of the leading 
Blue Stockings. She probably saw much to grieve 
her in the life behind the scenes with which she was 
brought into contact, and may have thought at forty 
‘t was time for her to break off her closer connexion 
with it. But she had no thought of giving up old 
friends, not even Horace Walpole, as to whose 
spiritual state she had misgivings. In February, 
1786, she saw him in London, recovering from a long 
‘IIness. ‘<Notwithstanding his sufferings, I never 
found him so pleasant, so witty, and so entertaining 
I never knew a man suffer pain with such entire 
patience. This submission is certainly a most valu- 


1 Newton, whom we look upon with some prejudice as the adviser 
who was mainly responsible for driving Cowper into religious mania, was 
by no means a mere fanatic, but in many aspects a sober and devout 
man, who had seen much of life. 
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able part of religion, and yet, alas! he is not religious. 
I must, however, do him the justice to say that, 
except the delight he has in teasing me for what he 
calls overstrictness, I have never heard a sentence 
from him which savoured of infidelity. Another 
religious lady of Walpole’s neighbours, Miss Hawkins, 
found grounds to hope that he was not an atheist, 
though he did not go to church on a Sunday in so 
exemplary a fashion as Mr. Cambridge. 

In 1784 Miss More began to correspond with Wal- 
pole regularly, and in a letter of July, 1788, we can 
find a specimen of the teasing of her overstrictness, 
to which she refers. She had distressed him by 
refusing to go to see a play of his cousin General 
Conway, on which he says: “I do not pity good people 
who out of virtue lose or miss any pleasures. Those 
pastimes fleet as fast as those of the wicked; but, 
when gone, you saints can sit down and feast on your 
self-denial, and drink bumpers of satisfaction to the 
health of your own merit.” I think when he wrote 
that he had a twinge of the gout: but the lady did not 
take it amiss. Generally his little thrusts at her piety 
are very inoffensive. ‘‘ You deserve to be treated 
like a xégre, and your favourite Sunday, to which you 
are so partial that you treat the other poor six days 
of the week as if they had no souls to be saved, 
should, if I could have my will, ‘Shine no Sabbath 
day for you.’ Now, don’t simper, and look as innocent 
as if virtue would not melt in your mouth.”? And 
his compliments to her verses are graceful enough and 
appear to be sincere, though to us they may sound 
extravagant. His taste was in most respects very 
good, but it was not faultless, and we are surprised to 

! Roberts, II, p. 11. a Letts, XIV, p. 135. 
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find one who could so well appreciate Pope and Gray 
enthusiastic about Percy or Darwin’s Botanic Garden. 
And the enthusiasm of this cynical old bachelor was 
readily stirred when he was criticising the writings 
or doings of charming young ladies. His language 
to Miss More has more of badinage and less of 
devotion than the lover-like letters he was constantly 
writing in his old age to Mary Berry. I think a 
comparison of them will show us that, though a 
generous desire to charge the Oxford estates with a 
jointure for Miss Berry may have prompted his offer 
of marriage which she refused, he was yet really in 
love with her. It is a very strange incident in the 
life of an old bachelor, whom the world presumed 
to be selfish and worldly. So is his pity for his poor 
footman, who was discovered to have pawned his 
plate, and, before he had been induced by his fellow- 
servants to confess the theft, was found hanging 
from a tree in the Strawberry Hill garden. ‘This 
remain of shame and principle goes to my heart! 
Happily for me, I had not even mentioned to him the 
discovery that had been made. I since hear he had 
contracted other debts, and probably feared all would 
be found out, and he should be arrested and thrown 
into prison by me, I am sure he would not, for I had not 
even thought of discharging him, but should rather have 
tried by pardoning to reclaim him. I beg your pardon 
for dwelling on this melancholy detail, but you may 
imagine how much it has affected me.” * 

So tender-hearted and merciful a man as Walpole 
was naturally shocked at the horrors of the French 
Revolution. He scolds Hannah More, not for sym- 
pathising with the Revolution, but for having friends 

ED ILELICH SHEN D103: 
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among those who were its advocates—as she had— 
for example, Mrs. Barbould, of whom he wrote to her : 
“No, my good friend. Deborah may cant rhymes 
of compassion, but she is a hypocrite; and you 
shall not make me read her, nor, with all your 
sympathy and candour, can you esteem her. Your 
compassion for the poor blacks is genuine, sincere 
from your soul, most amiable; her’s a measure of 
faction?” * 

In January, 1786, she wrote /7orzo, and prefixed to 
it a dedication to Walpole. It is a narrative poem, 
like the Bas Bleu, in eight-syllabled rhyme, after 
the model of Mat Prior or Swift, describing how 
Florio, a young man of rank and fortune, makes his 
choice of Hercules between Celia, the country-bred 
daughter of his father’s old friend, and Flavia, the 
brilliant lady of fashion, ‘‘the acknowledged empress 
of don-¢on,” just returned from Paris to turn the heads 
of all the frequenters of balls and faro tables. The 
letter of dedication contains this high testimonial to 
Walpole: “I shall at least be suspected of having 
some taste and of keeping good company when I con- 
fess that some of the pleasantest hours of my life 
have been passed in your conversation. I should be 
unjust to your very engaging and well-bred turn of 
wit, if I did not declare that, among all the lively and 
‘brilliant things I have heard from you, I do not 
remember ever to have heard an unkind or un- 
generous one.”* Why she should have invented a 
hero with many traits resembling those of Walpole, 
but should have made him young and a lover, at a 
time when the original was sixty-nine or seventy, and 
should have dedicated the portrait to Walpole himself, 

CT LELCRS ON Dy ee 2 Hannah More's Works, 1, pp. 315-16. 
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is a little mysterious: had he been a young man it 
would have been in accordance with the didactic side 
of her mind, which was growing more prominent as 
she grew older, to warn him against the snares of 
fashionable society. She sent him a copy of it, and 
he replied on February 9, 1786,’ in a tone of rather 
solemn badinage, not ridiculing her care for his morals, 
but feigning that the music of her verses and his own 
vanity had cured a fit of the gout in which they had 
found him. When Mrs. Carter, the learned translator 
of Epictetus, who was a friend and ally of Hannah 
More, congratulated him on his succession to the earl- 
dom, and said, “I hope you will get an Act of Parlia- 
ment for putting down faro,” his comment on this 
to Lady Upper Ossory is: “ As if £ could make Acts of 
Parliament! and could I, it would be very consistent 
too in me, who for some years played more at faro 
than anybody.” 

Perhaps the strangest incident of this strange flirta- 
tion between the old man of fashion and the middle- 
aged religious reformer of society is his enthusiastic 
admiration for her lines on Bishop Bonner’s Ghost, 
to which he paid the high compliment—which she 
evidently felt to be such—of printing it at his Officena 
Arbuteana. This commonplace little production, which 
might be called a jeu d'esprit, if it were not totally 
devoid of wit, was treated as a work of genius by 
Walpole himself and by the concordant voice of the 
Blue Stocking Sisterhood and Bishop Porteus. 

We are now coming near the end of the days in 
which Hannah More was closely connected with 
Twickenham. In 1786 she had taken a small house 
at Cowslip Green, a rural suburb of Bristol. Walpole 

Letters, XIII, pp. 361-2. 2 Letters, XV, p. 167. 
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pleased himself in reflecting that her new home had 
similar horticultural associations with his “ Strawberry 
Hill.” She took to gardening at this time, and found 
the early hours and out-of-door life it required im- 
proving to her health, which had never been strong. 
Her sisters appear to have spent their summer holli- 
days with her, and when in 1789 they had saved up 
enough money to give up their school, they built 
themselves a house in Great Pulteney Street, Bath, 
and Hannah spent the winter with them there, and 
for the summer took them in at Cowslip Green. 
Hannah did not give up her London friends, and still 
paid visits to Mrs. Garrick both in London and at 
Hampton: but after writing two tracts on ‘The 
Manners of the Great,’ and “The Religion of the 
Fashionable World,” she writes to a friend: ‘I think 
I have done with the aristocracy. I am no longer a 
debtor to the Greeks, but I am so to my poor bar- 
barians.” These were no longer the poor negroes, 
who had long acquired her sympathy, but her poor 
rustic neighbours at Cheddar in the Mendip Hills, 
whose poverty and vice and ignorance she had come 
to think it her most obvious duty to endeavour to 
remedy. The condition of these poor people is first 
mentioned in a letter she wrote from the Bishop's 
palace at Salisbury to Mrs. Carter on October 1, 
1789: “A friend of mine and myself having with 
great concern discovered a very large village at [?not] 
many miles distance from me, containing incredible 
multitudes of poor, plunged in an excess of vice, 
poverty and ignorance beyond what one would sup- 
pose possible in a civilised and Christian country, are 
seeing if we cannot become humble instruments of 
usefulness to these poor creatures, in the way of 
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schools and a little sort of manufactory. The diffi- 
culties are great, and my hopes are not sanguine. | 
am going directly down to my little colony, to see 
what can be done before winter sets in.” In the 
same year she described, in a letter to Wilberforce 
from the George Hotel, Cheddar, her first visit to 
“the chief despot of the village, who is very rich and 
very brutal,” who descanted on the harm done to the 
poor by religion, and refused to believe her motives 
to be disinterested. Her first visit to him almost dis- 
couraged her ; but her sister Patty, who was with her, 
had ‘‘good hope that the hearts of some of these rich 
poor wretches may be touched: they are as ignorant 
as the beasts that perish, intoxicated every day before 
dinner, and plunged in such vices as make me begin 
to think London a virtuous place.” The vicar of 
Cheddar was non-resident, having something to do in 
the University of Oxford; the curate lived at Wells, 
twelve miles distant, and came over for one service on 
the Sunday. The vicar of Axbridge was resident at 
Wells and a drunkard and brawler, but his curate was 
a “sober young man.” The sisters set about renting 
a few houses for schools, but found difficulty in getting 
teachers for the Sunday who were not Methodists, a 
sect whom the Wilberforces were very unwilling to 
countenance. 

The work of the sisters made way slowly, and 
lasted many years. In 1791 Hannah reports their 
progress at Cheddar to Mr. Wilberforce, whom 
Mrs. Montagu called “the Red Cross Knight.” “After 
the discoveries made of the deplorable state of that 
place, my sister and I took a lodging at a little 
public-house there, to see what we could do, for we 
were utterly at a loss how to begin. We found more 
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than two thousand people in the parish, almost all 
very poor; no gentry, a dozen wealthy farmers, hard, 
brutal, and ignorant. We visited them all, picking 
up at one house (like fortune-tellers) the name and 
character of the next. We told them we intended 
to set up a school for their poor. They did not 
like it. We assured them we did not desire a shilling 
from them, but wished for their concurrence, as we 
knew they could influence their workmen. One of 
the farmers seemed pleased and civil. He was rich, 
but covetous, a hard drinker, and his wife was a 
woman of loose morals, but good natural sense. She 
became our friend, sooner than some of the decent 
and the formal, and let us a house, the only one in 
the parish that was vacant, at 47 per annum, with a 
good garden. We went to every house in the place, 
and found each a scene of the greatest ignorance and 
vice. We saw but one Bible in all the parish, and 
that was used to prop a flower-pot. No clergyman 
had resided in it for forty years. One rode over 
from Wells to preach once on a Sunday, but no 
weekly duty was done, or sick persons visited, 
and children were often buried without any funeral 
service, 

When a school was established, and two pious 
women of excellent natural sense found to teach it, 
many parents refused to send their children unless 
the Miss Mores would pay them for it; and not a 
few refused, because they were afraid that at the end 
of seven years, if they attended so long, Miss More 
would acquire a power over them, and send them 
beyond sea. ‘The teachers they appointed had some 
persecution to endure, but they and the Miss Mores 
were cautious, and began with teaching the women 
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to earn a little money by knitting or spinning, with 
visiting the sick and giving medicine, winning con- 
fidence before they introduced religious services or 
preaching. In the sixth year of their work at 
Cheddar, the Miss Mores had two hundred children 
and over two hundred older people in regular attend- 
ance at the schools or the church services. Their 
experience closely resembles that of the good people 
in our own day, who maintain Sunday-schools, clubs 
or benefit societies, prize-givings at the schools, and 
an “anniversary feast of tea,” at which some of the 
clergy and a few of the better sort of people waited 
on their poorer neighbours. At this feast a report 
was read of the year’s progress, showing ‘“ whether 
the church has been more attended, fewer or more 
frauds, less or more swearing, scolding, or Sabbath- 
breaking "—the last a point on which the Miss Mores’ 
views were always strict. The work was serious, and 
involved much labour and some danger for delicate 
ladies; but it was all sensible and useful, and had 
great promise for the future. Cheddar was one of 
the cradles of popular education, and the Miss Mores 
pioneers in the work that has reached such great 
dimensions in our day. 

The Hannah More of these strenuous years and 
of a later time, when she was the instructress of a 
clever boy, Thomas Babington Macaulay, who was 
to make himself a great name in the world, was a 
different person oni the gay and charming young 
lady who had been a leader of the Blue Stocking 
Society. She had never cared for the large assem- 
blies of the great world, and had been shocked at its 
frivolity a extravagance, the £150 expended on 
strawberries for a summer féte at Lord Stormont'’s, 
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and the fabulous sums lost at the card table by 
Charles Fox and his like; but she now began more 
decidedly to belong to the religious world. The 
crusade against West Indian slavery, and that against 
the rural ignorance and vice of the Mendips, occupied 
more and more of her thoughts. She is less tolerant 
of the later volumes of the Decline and Fall than 
she had been of the earlier; the letters she re- 
ceived from Newton, always vigorous and powerful, 
became more elaborate and dogmatic. But her old 
intimacies with men and women of the world, with 
Walpole and Cambridge and Lord North, with 
Mrs. Boscawen and Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. 
Garrick (Mrs. Vesey’s mind had broken down about 
this time), still continued. Walpole’s letters to her 
were continued to the last months of his long life, 
and were as affectionate and paternal and as 
humorous as ever. They are full of the horrors of 
the French Revolution, of which Walpole, notwith- 
standing his affected Whiggism, that made him head 
his copy of the death-warrant of Charles I as ‘‘ Major 
Charta,” speaks as vehemently as Burke. He rallies 
her on her many good works, her sympathy for the 
blacks, her scruples as to Sunday recreation, calls her 
my Holy Hannah, or Saint Hannah, Virgin and 
Martyr, whose pen, worn to the bone in the service 
‘of religion and morality, ought to be enclosed in a 
golden reliquaire on her shrine; but he heartily 
approves of and admires her tracts on “Village 
Politics,” and her remarks on M. Dupont’s speech 
in the Convention, avowing Atheism. In his last 
letter to her, written from Strawberry Hill on 
August 29, 1796, he gives a brief account of him- 
self: “A very poor one, indeed, I must give. Con- 
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demned as a cripple to my couch for the rest of my 
days I doubt I am. Though perfectly healed, and 
even without a scar, my leg is so weakened that I 
have not recovered the least use of it, nor can move 
across my chamber unless lifted up and held by two 
servants. This constitutes me totally a prisoner. 
But why should not Ibeso? What business had I to 
live to the brink of seventy-nine? And why should 
one litter the world at that age? Then, I thank 
God, I have vast blessings; I have preserved my 
eyes, ears, and teeth; I have no pain left; and I 
would bet with any dormouse that it cannot out- 
sleep me. And when one can afford to pay for every 
relief, comfort, or assistance that can be procured at 
fourscore, dares one complain? Must not one re- 
flect on the thousands of old poor, who are suffering 
martyrdom, and have none of these alleviations? 
Oh, my good friend, I must consider myself as at 
my best; for if I drag on a little longer, can I expect 
to remain even so tolerably ?” 


My friend Mr. Warre Cornish, in his very in- 
teresting Hustory of the English Church, has treated 
Hannah More—to whose self-denial and courage and 
charity he gives the warmest. testimony: “if she 
was a little affected—very little, considering the 
adulation she received—she was never censorious "— 
as a precursor of the active Christianity of nineteenth- 
century England. The passage I last quoted from 
Horace Walpole is, I think, equally characteristic of 
him as a representative of the eighteenth century, 
of his patience, his benevolence, and his sympathy 
for the sufferings of others. In these papers I have 
been mostly concerned with that century, and I hope 

2B 
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they have shown that it does not deserve all the 
contempt it receives from some of those who boast 
of being greatly better than their fathers. If it was 
the century of Voltaire and Rousseau, it was also the 
century of Addison and Johnson. At any rate, in 
Twickenham, if anywhere, prejudice against it ought 
to depart. 


INDEX 


Accent of great poetry, 4 

Addison, his “Cato” moralises the 
stage, 350 

— Bp. Lowth compares H. More’s 
writings to his, 358 n. 

schylus. His “ Prometheus” not 
produced by Philosophy of de- 
spair, 85 

— relents towards Zeus, whom he 
lauds in “‘ Agamemnon,” 86 

Ailesbury, Lady, wife of Harry 
Conway, daughter of D. of 
Argyll of “ Heart of Midlothian,” 
176 

— tries to bring about marriage of 
Gray to Miss Speed, 303-4 

— after a month at Park Place, 
Lady A.’s place, Gray is bored 
and flies to Cambridge, 304 

Allen, Ralph, of Prior’s Park, 
perhaps prints Bolingbroke’s 
“ Patriot King,” 43 

— his wife’s ill-treatment of Martha 
Blount, 56 

Analysis, Victorious, Belief in, 74 

Anson, Lord, tries a “flying proa” 
in Solent, which capsizes, 246 

— Mr. Cambridge as to his riding, 
263 

Arabian Nights, 
death, 100-1 

Arnold, Matthew, thinks Dryden 
and Pope not poets, 2 

— appreciates their prose, 3 

— compares commonplace pass- 
ages of Dryden and Pope with 
best work of others, 4 

— his estimate of Chaucer, 4-5 

— his diction always clear, 23 

— inspired, like Gray, by Grande 
Chartreuse, 299 

Ashton, afterwards Fellow of Eton, 
schoolfellow of Walpole, 151, 


295 


description of 
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Ashton, nicknamed Plato ; inclined 
to toady Walpole, 295 

— Walpole thought him a time- 
server and cut him, 295-6 

Assoctation of Ideas cause of plea- 
sure from Poetry, 10 

“ Association” for “Mob” in 1780, 
year of Gordon Riots, 236 n. 

A fossa, Lines on (Duchess of Marl- 
borough), 46 

Atterbury advises Pope to modern- 
ise Milton, 36 

— at Bromley visited by Pope, 41 

—urged Pope, on his father’s 
death, to conform, 47 


Barnard (Commodore), Lady Mary 
in his ship in storm, her lines, 


145 

Barnard, Head Master and Provost 
of Eton; friend of Mr. Cam- 
bridge, 242, 252 

Bathurst, 1st Lord. His house at 
Richings, near Iver, 40; 2nd, 
Lord Chancellor in 1780 (both 
friends of Pope), 40 

— knew Mr. Cambridge, 241, 247 

Bayle, French Huguenot, his per- 
secuted life, 64 

— his “ Philosophical Dictionary,” 
20. 

— calls himself a Manichean, 20. 

Beach, Mary, Pope’s nurse. His 
tablet to her at Twickenham, 49 

Beauclerk, ULady Di, at Little 
Marble Hill, 171-2 

— her drawings of the Mysterious 
Mother, 172 

— who she was. Johnson’s saying 
about her, 171 n. 

Beaumarchais, Mr. Cambridge in- 
quires about him, 256 

Beethoven's Overture to “Egmont,” 


15 


ae 

Belgrade, taken and retaken by 
AN\uBlkgsy ei 

Bentley, Richard, son of great 
Master of Trinity, artist, em- 
ployed by Walpole in beautifying 
Strawberry and printing books, 
163 

— was a friend of Lord Radnor, 
and called his villa ‘‘ Mabland,” 
220 

Berkeley, Henry, Mr. Cambridge’s 
greatest friend at Eton, 242 

—killed at battle of Fontenoy, 
26., 247 

— criticises ‘‘ The Scribleriad,” 247 

Berry (family) came to Twickenham 
in 1788. Their previous history, 
177-8 

— the daughters pretty, the elder 
clever, both spoke French well, 
178 

— their subsequent position in 
society, 178-9 

— their Sunday evenings at Straw- 
berry Hill, 179 

— Little Strawberry Hill left to 
them, 2d. 

— their grave at Petersham, zd. 

— Miss Berry’s remonstrance with 
Macaulay in 1833, 180 

— Walpole really in love with 
Mary Berry, 361 

Bethell, Hugh and Martha Blount, 


by 

— died in 1748, zd. 

Blount family, friends of Pope, 41 

Blount, Teresa and Martha, of 
Mapledurham, 51 

— Pope professes to be lover of 
both, 20. 

—sperity in his relations with 
Mieresay 52 

—her speculations in South Sea 
Stock. Serious breach with Pope 
in 1717-8, 20. 

— Lines in Epistle of Eloisa, sent 
to Martha and to Lady Mary, 


52 

— Pope’s letterof 17th Feb., 1717-8, 
to both, 53 

— Passage in Epistle to Arbuthnot 
(“Some friend, not wife”), 53, 4 

— Passage in 2nd Moral Essay, 
54 
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Blount, Pope’s charge against 
Teresa in 1729, 55 

—her mother and Martha refuse 
to give up Teresa, 20. 

— Martha’s ill-treatment by the 
Allens, 56 

— Pope leaves Martha £1000, 70. 

— her communications to Spence 
about Pope, 26. 

— at Twickenham, when Pope was 
dying, perhaps with Lady Suffolk, 

if 

BY meets accusation of her 
unfeeling levity, 20. ; 

— Horace Walpole’s recollection of 
her, 20. 

Bohemia, Anne of, Queen of Richard 
II, daughter of Emperor Charles 
LV, 323-4 

— her death at Sheen in 1394, to 
Richard’s great grief, 325 

— he curses place where she died, 
and,Stowe says, destroyed palace, 
2b. 

Boileau. A. Hamilton’s reference 
to him, 189 

Bolingbroke, his house at Dawley, 
near Hounslow, 40 

— his early history down to 1725, 

2 

— studies philosophy in exile, 2d. 

— perhaps related to Blounts, 2d., 
nie 

— cultivates acquaintance of Pope, 
now famous, 20. 

— Pope’s guide, philosopher and 
friend, 43 

— Pope’s praise of him to Spence, 2d. 

—his “Patriot King” printed by 
Pope or Allen, 43, 45 

— scandalised at Pope’s dying a 
Catholic, 44, 46-7 

— his hatred of Warburton, 45 

— his “Letter to the most impudent 
man living,” 2d. 

Bonnac, Mme. de, daughter of Duc 
de Biron, friend of Lady Mary, 
120 

—her husband, French Ambas- 
sador to Sultan, to prevent peace 
with Emperor, 2d. 

Boscawen, Mrs., widow of Admiral 
Edward B., distinguished in 
American War, 352 
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Boscawen, Mrs., her share in intro- 
ducing H. Moreto high society, 7d. 

— her connexion with nobility and 
“ Blue Stockings,” 76. 

— lived at Richmond, a friend of 
H. Walpole, 26. 

— likes to be compared to Mme. 
de Sévigné, 359 

Boswell, James, his account of a 
dinner at Mr. Cambridge’s, 
264-5 

—his enumeration of all Mr. 
Cambridge’s advantages, 266 

—his dislike of Sir J. Hawkins, 
a7 

— uncertain why not asked at 
once to write Johnson’s Life, 273 

—his Life delayed till Hawkins’ 
had been out four years, 274 

— Bennet Langton afraid of in- 
discretions in Boswell’s Life, zd. 

— ready to find fault with Haw- 
kins, 70. 

—his tribute to Mrs. Boscawen, 
354 

“Bounce,” Pope’s dog; dies at 
Lord Orrery’s place, 58 

Bowles censures Pope’s failure to 
observe Nature, 30 

Boyer, Abel, translates “ Grammont 
Memoirs,” a Huguenot refugee, 
190 

— mentioned in “Dunciad,” author 
of a French dictionary, 20. 

Bradford (Lord), of Richmond 
House, Twickenham, 162 

Bristow, the gallant B. ‘ who 
does in taste excel”; friend of 
Lord Bath, 168. 


Browning’s “Ring and Book,” 
discords in, 20 
Bruce, Abyssinian traveller, at 


Twickenham Meadows, 238, 256 

Bryant, Jacob, friend of Mr. 
Cambridge, a famous scholar, 
242 

— was living when Archdeacon 
Cambridge wrote his father’s 
life, 243 

Buccleuch, D. of, his house at 
Richmond interrupts tow-path, 
241 

Buddhists resignation, their near- 
est approach to happiness, 102 


Bulkeley, the Misses, sisters of 
Duchess of Berwick, 188-9 

Burlington, Karl of, his house at 

Chiswick, 40 

architect of Marble Hill, 288 

— Lady Burlington, patroness of 
“ The Violetta,” 348 

Bute, Earl of, marries Lady Mary’s 
daughter, 111 

— Lady, born ,jin Constantinople 
1717-18, 127 

— Lord and Lady, live sometimes 
in Savile House, 143 

— most of Wharncliffe money goes 
to Lady B., 26. 

—who was at that time wife to 
Prime Minister, 20. 

—H. Walpole says nothing but 
good of her, 20. 

Byron, his bitter contempt for 
preface to “Lyrical Ballads,” 1 
—“Childe Harold” superior in 
clearness to “ Don Juan,” 22 

—his panegyric on Pope, 37 

—his pessimism in “Childe 
Harold” and “ Cain,” 87 

— contrasted with Goethe, 97 

—as to absence of sentiment in 
“Grammont Memoirs,” 212 

—his line, “Better to err with 
Pope than shine with Pye,” 
231 


Cambridge, Richard Owen, men- 
tioned in Mrs. Pye’s ‘“ Peep,” 
230-1 

— as King of Twickenham, suc- 
cessor to Pope, follows in his 
steps, 231 

— opposed to show ; throws open 
his domains, 20. 

— his improvements of house at 
Twickenham Meadows, 231-2 
— lines in “ Richmond Hill,” 1807, 

addressed to him, 232, n. I 

— Archdeacon C., his son, Cam- 
bridge House, and Cambridge 
Park, 230-1 é 

— ridiculed as Mr. Bustleton in 
Colman’s “ Manager in Distress,” 
236 ; 

— Walpole’s appreciation of him ; 
they were at Eton together, 


237-42 
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Cambridge, good company 
Twickenham Meadows, 263-5 

— dinner party there described by 
Boswell, 264-6 

— friendly with George III and 
Lord North, 254-5 

— his writings in “The World,’ 
240-1 

—arich man of fashion with taste 
for letters, 241 

— his family, adoption by his 
uncle, 242 

— his educationand chief friends, zd. 

— his active tastes, his marriage, 
life in Gloucestershire, 242-5 

— his mechanical toys, boats on 
Severn, 245 

— entertains in his barge, Prince 
and Princess of Wales and “ Syl- 
vanus Urban,” 1750, 245-6 

— his “flying proa,” on model of 
one from Ladrones, 246-7 

—no sportsman, but shoots birds 
or fish with arrows, 247 

—his friends, Edwards and White- 
head, 248-51 

— Whitehead’s lines 
versatility, 250-1 

— inherits ample property from an 
uncle, Mr. Owen, 251 

— tries London life, but longs for 
the country also, 252 

— Twickenham Meadows, “rus 
prope urbem,” zd. 

— his letter to Barnard, Provost 
of Eton, 252-3 

— his fifty-one years at Twicken- 
ham Meadows as a country 
gentleman, 253 

— his social tact, 253, 4 

— had visited Houghton “Con- 
gress” with H. Walpole, 254 

— later poems, “ Elegy inan Empty 
Assembly Room” and ‘The 
Progress of Liberty,” 259 

— the latter printed in “The 
Times,” extracts from it, 259-60 

— his sobriety praised by Lord 
Chesterfield, 261 

— “Cantabrigius” described in 
“The World,” 262 

— his domestic life, 258, 266-7 

— never a magistrate or church- 
warden, 258 


at 


as to his 
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Cambridge, his close connexion 
with “The World” and its editor, 


262-3 os . 
— his interest in British Empire. 
His “War on Coromandel 


Coast,” 264 

— “Fortunate Senex,” 266 

— his religious life, 267 

Candide, Voltaire’s tale ridiculing 
Leibnitz, 67 

— not deserving of Wordsworth’s 
scorn, 20., 68 

— sketch of the story, 68-72 

its lesson “Cultivons notre 
jardin,” 72 

— like that of the “ Essay on Man,” 
20. 

Carducct. His 
Gotica,” 100 

— his love of Paganism, 2d. 


“In una Chiesa 


—his view of girl taking the 
Veil, 26. 
Carlyle. His “ Life of Friedrich” 


refers to Leibnitz, 63 
— story of Friedrich and Sulzer, 74 
— description of Era of Hope, zd. 
— his doctrine of renunciation, 97 
— his praise of H. Walpole’s 
“ George II,” 172 
Carter, Mrs., translator of ‘* Epic- 
tetus ” and Blue Stocking, 363 
— congratulating Walpole on suc- 
cession to peerage, asks him to 
stop faro, zd. 
Caryll, visited by Pope in Berks, 41 
—uncle of the Miss Blounts. Pope 
writes to him against Teresa, 55 
Catholic families friends of Pope, 
48 

Catholicity of taste rare, 35-6 

— Sir Ch. Wren would have 
scorned Gothic revival, 165 

Chatham, Lord, his relations with 
H. Walpole, 172, 181 

Chaucer, M. Arnold’s estimate of, 
4,5 

— his position in Court of Richard 
II, Clerk of Works, 326 

— called Scutifer or Valettus, 20. 
his wife sister to Catharine 

Swynford, 2d. 

— his mention of Eltham or Shene, 
323 

— his use of word “ voyde,” 334 


INDEX 


Chesterfield, Lord, writer in “The 
World,” 261 

— “not a lord among wits, only 
a wit among lords,” 2d. 

— Johnson offended by, 2d. 

— his description of ‘Canta- 
brigius,” 262 

Cholmondeley House, on site of old 
palace at Richmond; then 1D), 
of Queensberry’s, 345 

Christianity, its conditional opti- 
mism, 91 

— offers good “ far off, to all,” 102 

Churchill, Rev. Charles, his bad 
character, 279 

— his vigorous lines against Paul 
Whitehead, zé., 280 

— died at 33, 20., n. I 

Chute, John, of the Vyne, Walpole 

makes friend of, at Florence, 

159 | 

at Eton, sixteen years senior to 

Walpole, 7d. 

— his antiquarian tastes, Walpole’s 
adviser in Strawberry Hill, 2d. 

— at Lord Lovat’s trial, 161 

— his important aid in building and 
furnishing the “Gothic Castle,” 


163 

— Walpole’s letter to him about 
the printing of Gray’s Odes, 169 

— employs Miintz to draw Mab- 
land, picture not known to be at 
Vyne, 221 

_— his descendant, Chaloner Chute, 
10. 

— opening of Strawberry Hill Press 
told to him, 293 

Cibber, Colley, had once lived at 
cottage now Strawberry Hill, 
162 

__ his interview with Lord Chester- 
field, 261 

“ Classical” in Nature, Poetry, and 
Betas 0 

Classics, why so called, 5 

Cleveland, Duchess Of, Barbara 
Palmer, her picture at H. Court, 


185 
Cleyn, Franz, or Francois de 
Cleyne, Danish painter of gro- 


tesques in Radnor House, 217. 
— account of him in Walpole’s 
“Anecdotes of Painting” ; 


Hit 


painted houses of half nobility 
of England, 217 

Clive, Kitty, at Little Strawberry 
Hill; her tablet at Twickenham 
Church, 176 

— her acting of low comedy, 72., 


n. 

— Walpole’s tenant at Little 
Strawberry Hill, “ Cliveden,” 
179 

— her refusal to pay a rate, 287 

Clough, his verses on limits of our 
experience, 65 

Cobham, Viscount, of Stowe, Field- 
Marshal, to whom Pope’s First 
Moral Epistle is addressed, 303 

— his widow, heiress of a brewer, 
living at Stoke Manor House, 
10. 

— she, with Miss Henrietta Speed, 
a kinswoman, sees much of 
Gray, 70. 

— yisit of Miss Speed and a 
Frenchwoman, Lady Schaub, 
to Gray’s bachelor quarters, 
subject of the “ Long Story,” 720. 

— Lady Cobham died 1760, leaving 
Miss Speed £30,000, 2. 

Coleridge's Aphorisms in 
graphia Literaria,” 12 

—~his definition of a Poem, its 
defects, 13 

Colman, George, the elder. Mana- 
ger of Little Haymarket Theatre, 
236 

— his garden at Richmond cut off 
from river. 20. 

— hires’ an “Association,” 1.e- 
mob, to destroy piles of tow-path 
20. 

— Committee of City arrests and 
imprisons twenty rioters, 10. 

— puts on stage a farce alive 
Manager in Distress,” in ridicule 
of Cambridge, 236 

— his “little theatre in Haymar- 
ket,” 237 

_— site of his villa at Richmond, 2d. 

Comminges, French Ambassador in 
London, refers to Grammont 
marriage, 207 

— announces birth of Grammont’s 
son, 209 

Condorcel, his brilliancy in science ; 


“ Bio- 
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senator in Legislative Assembly, 
75 

Condorcet proscribed in 1793 as 
Girondist; hidden in Paris by 

Madame Vernet, 76 

— his belief in Perfectibility of 
Man up to his suicide, ib. 

— “Fragment on Atlantis,” written 
in Madame Vernet’s house, m7, 
Conway, Harry, afterwards General 
and Marshal, in high office 
under Rockingham, H. Wal- 
pole’s cousin and dearest friend, 

150 

— with Walpole and Gray at 
Rheims, 156 

— Walpole annoyed because H. 
More will not go to Conway’s 
play, 360 

Courthope, Mr. W. J., on Aristotle, 
Horace and Boileau, 2 

— his edition of Pope, 2 

— both critic and poet, 16 

— confusion of subject with dic- 
tion in his definition, zd. 

— admits Pope’s defects of char- 
acter, 38 

— his remarks on Lady Mary’s 
snubs, 137 

Cowfer, his Sofa, 19 

— his criticism of Pope’s art, 36 

— John Newton, his pastor at 
Olney, 358 

Cowslip Green, near Bristol, H. 
More’s home from 1786, 363 

Craftsman, The. Organ of Chester- 
field and Pulteney, Sir R. Wal- 
pole’s chief enemies. Its printer 
Francklin has cottage at Straw- 
lnsaay lnbill, Wey 

Crebillon fils. His novels admired 
by Walpole and Gray, 182 

Criticism of Life, in “ Essay on 
Man,” 7, 8 

Cumberland, D. of, Walpole s grati- 
tude to, for Culloden, 161 

— one of first visitors to Straw- 
berry Hill, 166 

— “Great William” of Lord Bath’s 
song, 168 

Cunningham, Peter. His edition 
of Walpole’s “ Letters,” 156 

— his belief as to Walpole’s 
parentage, 152 n. 
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Dangeau by Grammont’s sick bed 
“qui va vous escamoter ma 
conversion,” 197 

Dante, on a girl taking the Veil, 
100 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, abbot of 
“ Monks of Medmenham,” 279 

— Chancellor of Exchequer in Lord 
Bute’s Ministry, later Baron Le 
Despencer, 26. 

— a Tory and Jacobite, but Re- 
publican from dislike of Royal 
Family, 280 

— present at P. Whitehead’s deposi- 
tion with company of Bucks 
Militia, 284-5 

— spent much in rebuilding his 
parish church as a _ heathen 
temple, and hewing out cata- 
combs in a chalk down, 286 

— his exaggeration of practices of 
Renaissance, 2. 

— this mania struck at in 4th Dun- 
ciad, 76. 

Daudet, Aliph. His play “ La Lutte 
pour la Vie,” 108 

Deffand, Mme. du, spaniel Tonton 
her legacy to Walpole, 148 

— aged sixty-eight, and blind in 
1765. Her salon, 173 

— her past, 173-4 and note 

— Walpole charms her. His de- 
scription of her to Gray, 174-5 

— her pet dog and cats, 175 

Democritus excludes sane poets 
from Helicon, 16 

Design in Universe ignored by 
Schopenhauer, 93 

—-— made vaster by Evolution, 
Io! 

— in Creator’s mind worked out 
by Universe, 105 

— — is it beneficent? 105-6 

Diction may be quite simple, 21 

— must not be involved, but trans- 
parent, 22 

Discord sometimes used in Verse 
as in Music, 21 

Dobson, Mr. Austin. His love for 
Pope and Goldsmith, 1, 2 

— his article on “ Cambridge the 
Everything,” 230 

—his remark on unlikeness of 
Cambridge to Squire Western, 248 


INDEX ari 


Dryden, a classic of prose, not of 
poetry, 4 

— his description of Darius, 8 

— his panegyric of Juvenal, 38 

Dunciad, lofty passages in, 25-6 

— Thackeray’s enthusiasm for, 26, 
Dest 

— — coarseness of early books, 39 

— its offensive reference to Lady 
Mary and Rémond seventeen 
years later, 135 

— Abel Boyer, translator of Gram- 
mont, hitched into verse, 190 


Edwards, Thomas, Bucks squire, 
wrote sonnets, one to Cambridge, 
248-9 

— sends Pope some “ mundic” for 
his grotto, 249 

—perhaps a kinsman of Cam- 
bridge, 2. 

Eliot, George, Luke the Miller on 
the Prodigal Son, 72-3 

— old Bardi’s Paganism, 100 

“ Essay on Criticism” quoted, 19 

Essek, wolves near, 123 

Eton, love of literature prevailed 
there more in Gray’s time, 295 

— quadruple alliance of Gray, Wal- 
pole, West, and Ashton, 2d. 

— mixture of classes at, 296 

— itstowers visible from near Stoke 
Church, 364 

Eugene, Prince, in old age met by 
Wortleys at Vienna, 123 

Euripides “lon”—its tranquillity, 


Io 

Evelyn, John. His testimony to 
virtue of Duchess of Richmond, 
186 n. 

Evolution makes design of Crea- 
tion vaster, 101 


Fermor, Arabella, 29 

Fielding, Henry, despised by Sir 
J. Hawkins as a “ trading justice,” 
283 

— tradition that ‘Tom Jones” was 
written in Twickenham, 289 

— doubts as to this from (1) silence 
of Lady Mary (his cousin), (2) 
difficulty of fixing date, 289-90 

— his Bohemian life referred to by 
Lady Louisa Stuart, 290 


Fielding, enry, mentioned in 
Walpole’s “Parish Register of 
Twickenham,” zd. 

Fleury, Cardinal. His peaceful 
government of France, 127 n. 
Fontenelle as Censor doubts about 

licensing ““Grammont Memoirs,” 


190 

frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
Princess have banquet on Mr. 
Cambridge’s barge, 245 

Friedrich of Prussia. His ill-treat- 
ment of Voltaire, 68 

—  — and Sulzer, his. Inspector of 
Schools, 74 

Froissart says Richard II, on way 
from Eltham to Leeds, stopped 
at Sheen (Cénes) and Chertsey 
(Cartacée), 325 

—his spelling of English names 
erratic, 70. 


Garrick envied eyes of Robinson, 
Walpole’s printer, for Richard 
III, 163-9 

— his relations with Mrs. Clive and 
Hannah More, 176-7 and n. 

—his mimicry of Mr. Cambridge, 
257 

— Mrs. Garrick’s tribute to Gray’s 
Ode, 310 

— Walpole’s attitude towards Gar- 
rick, 346-7 

—remarks on his public funeral, 
20. 

— accusation of jealousy of Kitty 
Clive, 347 ° 

— furore for Mrs. Garrick as “ The 
Violetta,” 348 

— Garrick, Johnson’s pupil, intro- 
duces Miss More to him, 351 

— the Garricks’ houses at Hampton 
and the Adelphi, 2d. 

— Prologue and Epilogue to H. 
More’s “ Percy,” 355 

— in 1777 G. retired from stage, in 
1779 died, 344-5 

— calls H. More “ Nine,” 355 

Gay, Pope’s lines to, on his grotto, 


13 

Généalogie. Sneer in Grammont 
Memoirs at a Savoyard “fort en 
généalogie comme sont tous les 
sots qui ont de la mémoire,” 193 


378 


Goethe's Iphigenia—its tranquillity, 
10 

Grammont, Philibert, Chev., after- 
wards, Comte de, 188 

— when Fontenelle, as Censor, 
doubts as to licensing the 
“Memoirs,” the Count himself 
appeals for their publication, 190 

— Sir W. Scott had a share in 
English translation of, 1811, 191 

— instances of mistakes in this, 
191-2 

— difficulties of translation of the 
“ Memoirs,” 192-3 

— Ste. Beuve calls him ‘homme 
le plus & la mode de son temps,” 
193 

— when made a Count? before 
1664, the year of his marriage, 
209 

— his only extant letter condolence 
on Lady Chesterfield’s death, 195, 
ih 2B 

— constancy of his love, 196-7 

—his brother-in-law’s portrait of 
him, a Gascon, with joze de vivre, 
197 

— his interview with Richelieu, as 
alad, with Dangeau on his death- 
bed, 20. 

— “Dans les commerces essentiels 
toujours honnéte homme,” query? 
70. 

— Turenne loves him for his gaiety, 
10, 

— his exploit at lines of Arras in 
1654, 197-8 

— earns kiss from Queen-Mother, 
Anne of Austria, 198 

— like d’Artagnan or 
Marbot, 70. 

— Saint Simon’s bitter notice of 
him, 198-9 

— represents age of Rochester 
and Buckingham, 199 

— his irreligion. Lord’s Prayer 
new to him when an old man, 
16. 

—his profligacy at Turin in his 
youth, dishonesty at cards, 200 
—no service in army after Peace 

of Pyrenees (1659), 200 

— for falling in love with Mlle La 

Motte Agencourt, whom King 


General 
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loved, is exiled and comes to 
England i in 1662, 20. 

Grammont, in 1661 his mentor, St. 
Evremond, had also been exiled, 
201 

—his bold reply when St. E-vre- 
mond dissuades him from mar- 
riage, 202-3 

— confident in his merit against 
the Ostrogoths, his rivals, 203 

— something like Col. Lovelace in 
this, 2d. 

—his popularity and brilliance at 
Whitehall, zd., n. 

— Moliére’s “Mariage Forcé” 
applied to him. St. Simon the 
authority, 207 

— Reference to this scandal in 
“ Memoirs of a Highland Lady,” 
Hike its 2 F 

— his luck at cards; St. Evremond 
says, “ Jouez fort et ferme,” 204 

— perhaps employed in diplomacy 
at time of Treaty of Dover, 209 

— escorts Duchess Mazarin to 
England and Duchess of Cleve- 
land to France, 210 

— “Grammont Memoirs,” mention 
of Lord Robartes, 217 

Grammont, Comtesse de (La Belle 


Hamilton). Her daughter Lady 
Stafford, 131 
— presiding genius of Hampton 


Court Gallery, 185 

— Lely’s masterpiece, with all his 
softness and more intelligence, zd. 

—heroine of “Grammont Me- 
moirs,” written by her brother, 
186-7 

— born in 1642 in Ireland, went to 
France in 1651, educated at Port 
Royal, 194 

— always faithful to her convent. 
In 1699 makes her retreat there 
in spite of Louis XIV, 2d. 

— St. Simon says King ‘‘ne mit la 
comtesse qu’en, pénitence non 
en disgrace,” zd. 

— comes to England at Restora- 
tion and is about the Court, 195 
— description of her in “ Memoirs,” 
when Grammont comes, 195-6 
— by her husband’s deathbed 

competes for his conversion, 197 
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Grammont, Comtesse de. Gram- 
mont’s love at first sight, 196 
— repeating the Paternoster to 

her old husband, 199-200 

—her poverty. St. vremond ob- 
jects to Grammont marrying her, 
202 

— her other lovers, “Les Norfolk 
et les Richemont,” and Jermyn, 
202-3 

— Dick Talbot (Tyrconnel), John 
Russell, brother of Lord Bedford, 
205 

— the Count marries her, Novem- 
ber, 1663, 206 

— St. Simon’s story of her brothers 
compelling Grammont to marry 
her, 207-8 

— return to France ; her reception 
there. Birth of a son, 209 

— Grammont devoted to her. Two 
daughters born; Lady Stafford 
and a nun, 70. 

— Charles 11 commends her and 
Grammont to his sister Henrietta 
(Madame), 209 

— in later life under Fénelon’s in- 
fluence, 210 

— St. Simon says nothing to her 
discredit, 210-II 

— her beauty to old age, 211 

— affection to her husband, 20. 

— Louis XIV will not let her retire 
from World, 20. 

— in 1703 gives her “Les Mouli- 
neaux” in park of Versailles, 
2b. 

— a resort of fine company at 
Court, “une honte de n’y avoir 
pas été,” 7d. 

— dines every day at Marly with 
King, 20. 

—can disregard Mme. de Main- 
tenon’s jealousy, 22., n. I 

— Mme. de Sévigné had specu- 
lated on her becoming King’s 
mistress in 1677, 212 

Grand Signior, Embassies to, 120 

— — Achmet III, a degenerate, 
121 

— could “bear no brother” near 
the throne, but was an active 
soldier, 20. 

— his palatial tents, 22. 
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Grand Signior, his misery, 26. 

— preferred Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople, 124 

Grand Tour, Pope’s description of, 


31 
— of H. Walpole and Gray, 156-60 
Grande Chartreuse, admired by 
Gray, 157 
— inspired Gray with Latin, Arnold 
with English poetry, 299 
Grange, Lord, Lord Mar’s brother. 
Imprisons his wife at St. Kilda, 
133 
Gray. His “Elegy” shares censure 
of heroic couplets, 37 
— his friendship with H. Walpole, 
151 
takes the Grand Tour with him, 
156-60 
—his delight in Italy and at 
Grande Chartreuse, 157 
—hhis appreciation of mountain 
scenery, 20. 
—a more serious student than 
Walpole, 158 
— their quarrel at Reggio. Wal- 
pole’s account to Mason, 159- 
60 
— joins Chute at Venice, 160 
— never admits he was to blame 
in quarrel. After few years a 
reconciliation, 161 
— his Ode on Death of Walpole’s 
Bie, Ae 
—“Poemata Grayo-Bentleyana,” 
printed at Strawberry Hill, 163-4 
— first book printed at Walpole’s 
press a thin 4to. “The Bard” 
and “Progress of Poesy,” 169, 
293-4 : 
— Walpole’s praise of them to 
Mann, 169 
— unforgiving towards Walpole. 
His defects as companion, 182 
and n. 
— his tea-drinking at Cambridge, 


aS 


I 
= calls Lord Radnor a simple old 
Phobus, 222 
— admires his villa very much and 
Thames near it, 223, 293 
—will not have his portrait in 
“ Poemata - Graio - Bentleiana ,” 


294 
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Gray. 
to him, 295 

— traced his love of literature to 
reading Virgil at Eton, 295 

—his father’s unsatisfactory cha- 
racter, 296 

— his mother, with her sister, Miss 
Antrobus, a milliner in Cornhill, 
20, 

— her brother a master at Eton, 2d. 

— in 1739 takes Grand Tour with 
Walpole, 296-7 

— friendship with Walpole never 
very warm ; quarrel at Reggio, 70. 

— scholar and student, Walpole 
lover of society, 297 

— his notes of travel, lately printed, 
jeered at by Walpole, 298 

— leaving Walpole at Reggio, goes 
on to Venice with Chute, zd. 

— travels home with a courier, 
stopping at Grande Chartreuse, 
20. 

—reconciled (not cordially) to 
Walpole by Chute’s sister, 299 
— his and Johnson’s mutual anti- 
pathy ; Grub Street v. Strawberry 
Hill, Oxford wv. Cambridge, Tory 

uv. Whig, 20. 

— did not “hate to find fault” with 
Walpole, “worst company in the 
world,” 300 

— tries the Bar, but does not like 
it and gives it up after West’s 
death, 300-1 

—his father left less money than 
was expected ; he had no income 
till 1768, and would take nothing 
from publishers, yet fairly well 
off, 301 

— returns to Cambridge, which he 
detests, 301-2 

-— spends part of summer at Stoke, 
thence visits Walpole, Chute, 
perhaps Eton, 304 

— poems written there, 7d. 

— 1s bored by attempts to make a 
match for him and Miss Speed, 
303-4 

— the “Elegy” seems to have been 
abandoned and resumed. Pub- 
lished 1751, 305 

— “Magazine of Magazines” at- 
tempt piracy of “Elegy,” 2d. 


Walpole’s friendship useful 


INDEX 


Gray. His indignation at their 
impertinence, 306 

— is pleased at success of the 
Poem, which becomes a classic 
in poet’s life, 20. 

—no poem of equal length has 
given so many phrases to Eng- 
lish, 26. 

— itsmelancholy tone, contrast with 
“In Memoriam,” 307 

—a child of eighteenth century, 
a reader of Voltaire, 26. 

— but entreats Norton Nicholls 
not to visit Voltaire, 26. 

—his low spirits. His letter to 
West about black melancholy, 
308 

— General Wolfe’s words about 
the “ Elegy,” 308-9 

—his Pindaric motto for his 
Odes, 309-10 

— Mrs. Garrick says Gray is the 
only poet who understood danc- 


ing, 310 
—his unhappy life at Peter- 
house. His fear of fires, 310-11 


— migrates to Pembroke Hall. 
Quiet of its Ivy Court, 311 

— ample room for his library there, 
312 

—not a member of the College, 
a paying guest, 20. 

— interested in other members and 
friendly with many, 7d. 

— Mason, his Boswell, 76. 

—his taste for refined society, 
313-14 

—and Walpole laughed at as 
milksops at Cambridge, 314 

—his esthetic tastes, his china 
vases, his harpsichord, 314 

—from his admission to Pem- 
broke till his death, Cambridge 
his home, zé. 

—in 1758, when his aunt dies, 
gives up house at Stoke, 7d. 

— never mounteda horse, and was 
ney of boat on Scotch lakes, 
70, 

— not indolent, but an early riser, 
SUS a 

—his_ discovery 
Beeches, 20. 

— his enthusiasm in 1739 for Al- 


of Burnham 


INDEX 


pine scenery ; lines in “‘ Progress 
of Poesy,” 315-16 

Gray was never abroad after his 
tour with Walpole, 316 

—tours to Scotland, Dovedale, 
the Lakes, 316-17 

— spent part of year in Jermyn 
Street, 316 

— gai Italian music, not Handel, 
20. 

— reading-room of British Museum 
opened in 1759, 317-18 

— his real learning ; hisnote-books, 
319 

—his lodgings in Southampton 
Row, enjoys view and flowers, 
317-18 

Grotto, Pope’s, the apple of his 
eye. Lady Mary in 1722 had 
not seen it, 136 

—lines to Gay on completion of, 
138 


Hales, Dr., clergyman of Tedding- 
ton, experiments on live animals, 


57- 

Hamilton, Sir George, father of La 
Belle H., fourth son of Earl 
of Abercorn, a descendant 
of two Regents of Scotland, 
193-4 

— Receiver-General for Charles I 
in Ireland. His house Roscrea 
in Tipperary, 194 

—his wife sister of 1st Duke of 
Ormond. In 1651 went to exile 
in France, 20. 

—on Restoration he returns to 
England with Ormond, 195 

— Anthony, Author of “ Grammont 
Memoirs.” Severe on Duchess 
of Richmond, 186 n. 

— admirable French of Memoirs, 
187 

—in company of Gensdarmes, 
under his brother George, as were 
John and Richard, 188 

— Georgekilledin action of Saverne 
in French service, 20. 

— John killed in action at Aughrim 

_in James II’s service, 26. 

— Anthony, General in Irish Army, 
Governor of Limerick, 7d. 

— his dull life at St. Germains, 
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long walks in forest. His novels, 
188-9 

Hamilton, Anthony. Memoirs, his 
best work, written near 1707. 
Prefatory Epistle, 189 

— confusion as to amours of the 
four brothers, 189 n. 

— James, best dressed man in 
Charles II’s Court, 70. 

— Anthony’s verses praised by 
Voltaire, 189 

— George, killed before 1675, first 
husband of Lady Tyrconnel, 190 

— James, killed on English ship 
fighting Dutch. Buried in West- 
minster Abbey under name of 
Hamlinton, 190 n. 

—jin 1667 all Catholic officers 
turned out of English Army, 195 

—Anthony’s verses on “Les 
Moulineaux,” called Pontalie in 
his “ Bélier,” 211-12 

Hampton Court, chief pictures in 
Gallery, 184 

— Lely’s “ Windsor Beauties,” 26. 

Hardy, Thos. Pessimism of “ Re- 
turn of the Native,” 100 

Harlay, Monseigneur de, profligate 
Archbishop of Paris, 186-7 n. 

Hawkins, Sir John. His “History 
of Music” and “ Life of Johnson,” 
268 

—buriedin Westminster Abbey, 269 

— chairman of Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions, 270 

—his active part in dealing with 
“No Popery” Riots, 270-1 

— his house at Twickenham, 171-2 

— old summerhouse, probably not 
room of meeting of “the Club,” 
272 

— his expulsion from Club, 2d. 

— Boswell his enemy, 2d. 

—a constant friend of Johnson, , 
who makes him his executor, 273 

— with Johnson during his last 
days; labour as executor, 26. 

— consents at once to write life of 
Johnson for Strahan and Cadell, 
10. 

— jealous of the Thrales; be- 
comes more friendly after John- 
son’s quarrel with Thrale’s widow, 


273-4 
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Hawkins, Sir John, lover of fishing, 
edits Walton, 275 

—his recollection as to Pope’s 
quarrel with Lady Mary, 277 

— tries to persuade Paul White- 
head to go to church, 283 

—his contempt for “trading 
justices,” 288 

Hawkins, Miss L. M. Her de- 
scription of H. Walpole’s walk, 
146-7 

—her “Anecdotes” 
moirs,”’ 269 

— early and later life in Twicken- 
ham, 268-9 

— her account of Lord G. Gordon 
riots in 1780, 270-1 

—her ‘‘Memoirs” unfriendly to 
Boswell, 275 

— not unfavourable to Paul White- 
head, 282-7 

—is unwilling to think Walpole 
an atheist, 286 

—her laments at destruction of 
old Twickenham houses, 287 

— her praise of Marble Hill, 288 

— scandalous account of Middle- 
sex Justices, 288-9 

— value of her writings, always on 
side of religion and morality, 


and “Me- 
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flelps, Sir A. Feeling for suffer- 
ings of animals, 90 

ffénault, President. His position 
at Madame du Deffand’s, 174 
n., 5 

Flenrietta, sister of Charles II, 
Duchess of Orleans, “‘ Madame,” 
207 

— Comte de Baillon’s Memoir of 
her quoted, 2d. 

Flenry VII, stories against him 
probably libellous, 329 

— evidence of his liberality to his 
wife from Privy Purse expenses, 
70. 

—expenses of Queen printed by 
Sir H. Nicolas mention Rich- 
mond, zd. 

—she died in Tower of London 
after her confinement, 7d. 

— Henry’s expenses mention 
Sheen as well as “ Richemount,” 
339 


| — payments 


INDEX 


Henry VII, payments for “ popyn- 
gays and cattsof the mountain,”7d. 

small for labour, 

large for clocks, flutes, em- 
broidery, zd. 

—arrival of Infanta of Spain in 
1501, 331 

—MS. in College of Arms de- 
scribes fully the ceremonial, zd. 

— King goes to meet her and 
hunts her down at Dogmers- 
field, 332 sqq. 

— river pageant from Westminster 
to Richmond, 333 

fleroic couplet, Coleridge’s aver- 
sion to: a sorites of epigrams, 
13, 14 

— Macaulay’s contempt for, 14, 37 

—extended by later critics to 
Gray’s “Elegy,” 37 

— its possible abuse, 37 8 

Hervey, John, “Lord Fanny's” 
facility, 14 

—he and Lady Hervey bore Lady 
Mary by cooing, 130-1 

— joins Lady Mary in her attacks 
on Pope, 138 

— (Carr, Lord) alleged to be father 
of H. Walpole, 152 7. 

ffindley, John A., steward to Lord 
Radnor; his deputy Teller in 
Exchequer ; inherits his property 
and lives at his villa, 223 

— his house, pictures, etc., on sale 
in 1780, 20. 

Fiistorical MSS. Commission Re- 
port on Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide’s Papers as to Grammont’s 
marriage, 208 

flomer. Pope’s thought more cor- 
rect than the original, 36 

— Pope’s. W. Whitehead as to, 
251 

Flooke, historian of Rome, at Pope’s 
deathbed, 46 

ffoole, his translation of Tasso, 
14 

— Macaulay’s criticism, 37 

florace thinks language of com- 
mon life not poetical, 9 n. 

— on “lucidus ordo” and “ facun- 
dia,” 23 

— Ste.-Beuve thinks time is bad 
for, 24 


INDEX 


Horace,“ Ingenium, mens divinior, 
os magna sonaturum,” 32 

— on human deterioration, 83 

— his plaintive resignation to short 
life, Io 

Houghton, Lord, his “ monograph” 
on the Miss Berries, 179. Preface 
xl 


Ibsen, pessimism of his “ Brand” 
and “ Emperor or Galilean,” 97 
— his “ Ghosts ” and “Wild Duck,” 


98 

— “Hedda Gabler” and 
Enemy of the People,” 99 

— poses as a Moral Sanitarian, 7d. 

— his love of Paganism, 100 

Imagery, words that call up, in 
Wordsworth, 22 

Imagination, colouring of, thrown 
over poetry, 12 

_— grace of in proposition of 
Euclid, 13 

— light that never was on sea or 
land, 18 

Inevitableness of good poetry, 12 

— of sequence in good diction, 23 

“ Ingrafting” for small-pox, 125-6 

— its beneficent revolution begun 
by Lady Mary and Empress 
Catherine II, 126-7 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, 100 n. 2 


“An 


Janissaries, their oppression of the 
people, 121-2 

— govern Sultan, Vizier, Pashas, 
20. 

Jennings, Miss, a possible wife for 
Pope, 50 

Jennings, Frances, sister of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, mar- 
ries, ist, George Hamilton ; 2nd, 
Duke of Tyrconnel, 190 n. 

Jervas, the artist, Pope’s epistle 
to, 138 

Johnson, Samuel, “The Club,” 272 

— Sir J. Hawkins his constant 
friend and executor, 272-3 

— chosen to write his life, perhaps 
to exclude Boswell, 273-4 

_ the last fortnight of his life, 273 

— his graceful friendship for Mrs. 
Thrale, 274 


—his prejudice against Gray, 
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sneering criticism of him, 299, 
300 

Johnson complains of “ obscurity” 
of “ The Bard” and “Progress of 
Poesy,” 309 

— admires “ Elegy” guardedly, 2d. 

— leader of eighteenth-century 
tolerant religion, 349 

— prevalence of this form of reli- 
gion through three crises, 349- 


50 

—his “Irene” follows in steps of 
SiGatoyes5O 

—his affection for Garrick, epi- 
taph on him, 351 

— his sympathy with Blue Stock- 
ings’ Crusade against cards, 354 

— charmed with H. More and her 
sisters, 355 

— his praise of ‘‘ Bas Bleu” in his 
last year, 3560-7 

Jordan, Mrs., brought to Peters- 
ham by Duke of Clarence, 257 

Julian in Ibsen’s “ Emperor or 
Galilean,” 97 


Kew, footpath along river made by 
George III, 234 

Kingston parish contained Rich- 
mond till 1852, 321-2 

— from 1339 there was a chapel at 
Sheen, served by deputy of 
parish priest of Kingston, 321 

— Act of 1769, dividing Kingston 
into four parts, leaves Richmond 
alone, 20. 

— church arrangements of parish, 
321-2 and note 

— manors of Kingston, 1 K. Town: 
2 Canbury, 3 Ham, 4 and 5 
Coombe, 6 Sheene, 322 

— kings from Edward the Elder 
crowned at, 26. 

— Infanta Catharine on arrival 
spends a night at Kyngeston 
upon Thamyse, 332—3 

Kingston, Earl of, Evelyn Pierre- 
pont, father of Lady Mary, III 

— made Marquis of Dorchester. 
A Whig, 112 

— George I made him Duke of 
Kingston, 24. 

— family divided in Civil War, 
I11-I2 
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Kingston, Earl of, his insistence 
on marriage settlement for Lady 
Mary, 117 

— breach with Edw. 
causes elopement, 2. 

— his dread of his grandson being 
a beggar is realised, 143 

Kitcat (Whig) Club, 112 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, paints Lady 
Mary’s portrait, 129 

— lives at Whitton, and is church- 
warden of Twickenham, 130 

— Kneller Hall, his house, in 1760, 
290 

— its park and long avenues, 
reaching to Bath Road, zd. 


Wortley 


Letbnitz, his distinction as philo- 
sopher and statesman, 62-3 

— “Tentamina Theodicez,” his 
attempt to “justify the ways of 
God,” 63-4 

— friend of Electress Sophia and 
two queens of Prussia, 63 

— called upon to answer Bayle ; 
dwells on our limited knowledge 
of world, 64 

— this naturally leads to scepti- 
cism, 65 

— Leibnitz’s treatise long and dis- 
cursive, 20. 

Lely, his portraits of Court beau- 
ties, 184-5 

— Lady Byron, Lady Bellasys, 
Lady Whitmore, Lady Denham, 
185 

— Mrs. Lawson, Mrs. Middleton, 
Ladies Sunderland, Northumber- 
land, 186 

Lessing, his short-lived child, 91, 


95 

Lisbon earthquake, Voltaire’s lines 
on, 66 

— auto-da-fé against it at Coimbra 
(in “ Candide”), 69 

Lorenzo and Jessica on the moonlit 
bank, 21 

Louis XIV, Grammont surprised 
at his application to business, 
200 

— the year of Mazarin’s death, 200 

— his appreciation of Comtesse 
de G., gives her Les Moulin- 
eaux, 211 
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Lovere, Baths of, on Lake of Iseo ; 
Lady Mary there for nine years, 
142 

— she compares the place to Tun- 
bridge Wells, 20. 

— gardens, keeps bees and poultry, 
reads Fielding and Smollett, 
20, 

— takes long rides, her health 
good, but eyesight failing, 142-3 

— plays whist or piquet with old 
priests, 143 

— music on lake of summer even- 
ings, 20. 

— her son Edward a trouble to her 
and his father, 7d. 

Lowth, Bishop of London, com- 
pares H. More’s writings to 
Addison’s, 358 © 

Lucretius, philosophical object of 
his poetry, 13 

— his sense of sadness of life, 83 

— his resistance to fate, IOI 

— his image of the sated ban- 
queter, 102 

Lysons in his “ Environs of London” 
discusses Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 


print, 339 
Macaulay on heroic couplets, 14, 


37 

— his treatment of Pope, 57 

— his description of Walpole’s 
letters, 136 

— Miss Berry distressed at his 
review, I80-I 

— his unfair strictures on Wal- 
pole’s taste, 182 

— his contempt ior Mr. Cambridge, 
241 

— when a boy, a pupil of Miss 
H. More, 367 

Mazstre, Count Joseph de, his 
“Soirées de St. Pétersbourg,” 
78-9 

— a discussion on the Providential 
Government of the World, 2d. 

— belief in improvements of human 
life as large as that of Condorcet, 
79 

— improvements to come from re- 
ligion, zd. 

— his passage about the execu- 
tioner at base of society, 80 
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Mallet, Wis account 
death-bed, 44 

— perhaps disappointed by Pope’s 
will, 44-5 

Manicheans held that the Demi- 
urge, nearly the same as Satan, 
created the world, 64 

— traces of this doctrine in St. 
John and St. Paul, 87 

— Tolstoi’s affinity to, 95 

Mann, Sir Horace, for fifty years 
English Minister at Florence, 


of Pope’s 


8 

— H. Walpole’s correspondent, a 
distant relation, 20. 

Mar, Frances, Countess of, sister 
and correspondent of Lady Mary, 
122 

— meets Lady Mary in Paris, 127 

— in 1721 series of letters from 
Lady Mary begins, 129 

_— these full of scandal and cynical, 
10. 

_— but affectionate towards Lady 
Mar, 20. 

— Lord Mar’s treachery to Pre- 
tender, 20. 

— in 1727 becomes insane, 132 

Marble Hill, its classic reputation, 
288 

Marchmont, Lord, Pope’s execu- 
tor: his opinion as to printing 
of “ Patriot King,” 45 

Mark Antony’s speech, its varia- 
tions of tone, 21 

Marsh, Mr. Charles, buys Radnor 
House in 1799; his paper in 
Archzologiaon Barberini (? Port- 
land) Vase, 228 

— his portrait, 2d. 

Martial, the Paris glover_men- 
tioned by Comtesse d’Escar- 
bagnas in Moliére. “Gants de 
Martial” in Grammont translated 
“ martial gloves,” 191 

Martin, the old Scholar! inCandide, 
caricature of Bayle, 7° 

— his opinions on France and the 
world, 71 

— hard because he “ has lived,” 72 

Mason, William, of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, becomes Fellow of 
Pembroke and devotes himself to 
Gray, 312-13 
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Mason, his portrait by Gray’s, 313 

Matter of poetry less important 
than metre and diction, 23 

— instances of, commonplace sub- 
jects, 20. 

Meister, Wilhelm, the old harper 
in, 86, 97 

Mens divinior, of good poetry, in 
stances of, in Pope, 32 

Metre, perhaps distinguishes poetry 
from eloquence, 20 

— debate of Rebel Angels or 
Mark Antony’s speech without 
metre would be Oratory, 7d. 

— musical verse essential. Con- 
trasts from Shakespeare, Byron 
and Browning, 7d. 

Middleton, Mrs., object of Gram- 
mont’s first pursuit, 196 

Mill, thoughts on Poetry, 15 

— two suggested definitions, 70. 

— exclude narrative and include 
oratory, 20. 

— narrows “Poeta nascitur non 
fit,” 16 

— contrasts 
Shelley, 23. 

— reluctantly driven to doubt God's 
omnipotence, 106 

Milton, ‘ Pope’s predecessor is 
Theodicez, 64 

his isolation after Restoration, 


Wordsworth with 


350 

Moliere, his “ Mariage Forcé.” 
Referred by Court gossip to 
Grammont, 208 

Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, friend of 
Hannah More, 176, 352 

__ widow of a relative of Lord 
Sandwich. Leader of “Blue 
Stockings,” 352 

her wealth, country and town 
houses, 352-3 

— her frail health but long life, 353 


__ defends Shakespeare against 
Voltaire. Walpole laughs at 
her, 20. 


— Johnson and Boswell sarcastic 
about her, 24. 

— she, Mrs. Boscawen and Mrs. 
Vesey, leaders of “ Reforma- 
tion,” 354 

— conversation taking place of 
cards, 20. 
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Montagu, George, cousin and cor- 
respondent of Walpole, 151 

— great-nephew of Halifax, private 
secretary to Lord North, M.P. 
for Northampton, 20. 


— Walpole stays with him in 
Northants, 183 
Montagu, Sidney, son of Lord 


Sandwich, Lady Mary’s grand- 
father, and his brother, Dean of 
Durham, 115-16 

Montrose, Duchess of, living at 
Twickenham Park, 257 

More, Hannah, friend of Walpole 
from 1781. Her history, 176-7 

—a “Bas Bleu,” 70. 

—her “Bishop Bonner’s Ghost” 
printed at Strawberry Hill, 177 


— Mrs. Meakin’s memoir of, 
referred to, 348-9 
—her friendship with Mrs. 


Garrick, 349 

— classified as Pietistic, 20. 

— wrote plays as young ladies of 
later time novels, 350 
— her birth, and sisters: 
ment broken off, 350-1 
— her entry into society, through 
Garrick and Mrs. Boscawen, 

351-2 

— her long visits to Hampton or 
the Adelphi, 2d. 

—her “Bas Bleu” addressed to 
Mrs. Vesey, light and graceful 
353 

— brings out “ Percy” 1777, 355 

—her charms of person and 
manners, 2d. 

— introduced to H. Walpole 1781. 
Dines at Strawberry Hill, 1783, 

355-6 

— yee rick calls her “‘ Nine,” 355 

— persons introduced in her “ Bas 
Bleu,” 356 

— King asks for copy of “Bas 
Bleu.” She is elected to French 
Academy, 356-7 

—at about 4o her saiverfé gives 
place a little to pedantry, 357 

— ingratitude of “ Lactilla,” 357-8 

—always religious; no sign of 
conversion, 359 

— her religion not inconsistent with 
gaiety of the Garricks, 20. 


engage- 
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More. Writes “ Florio” 1786, dedi- 
cates it to Walpole, 362 

— her “ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost,” a 
dull production, printed by 
Walpole, 363 

—all the “Blue Stockings” and 
Bishop Porteus applaud it, ib. 

— a strange flirtation, 20. 

— in 1786. takes house at Cowslip 
Green, 10. 

— thence spends summer there, 
her winters in Bath, 364 

—her sisters in 1789 give up 
school and join her, 20. 

— her two Tracts “The Manners 
of the Great,” “The Religion 
of the Fashionable World.” Her 
farewell to the Aristocracy, 28. 


— devotes herself to poor of 
Cheddar, 20. 

— a neglected village sunk in vice, 
364-7 


— her sisters and Wilberforce help 
her in evangelising, 365-6 

— their brave and self-denying 
labours slowly take effect, 365-7 

— Cheddara cradle of popular edu- 
cation, 367 

—her change in these strenuous 
years, from ‘Blue Stocking” 
days, 20. 

— had always disliked display and 
extravagance, 368 

—now becomes intolerant of 
Gibbon, more dogmatic, 76. 

—is still friend of Blue ladies, 
Lord North, Cambridge, and 
Walpole, 2d. 

— Walpole laughs at St. Hannah, 
Vrigin and Martyr, 7d. 

— Mr. Warre Cornish’s tribute to 
her as precursor of nineteenth- 
century Church work, 369 

Mintz, a Swiss artist brought to 
England by Walpole. Two pic- 
tures of Strawberry, one in 1756. 
Was to draw “Mabland” for 
Chute, 221 

Murray, Lady Margery, niece ot 
Lord Mansfield, has Radnor 
House, 228 


Nature, Art imitation of, Cana- 
letto’s or Turner’s, 18 
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Nature, feeling for external, since 
Wordsworth, required of poets, 
30 

— noted by Ruskin in Homer and 
Dante, 30 

—not attained by invalid 
Pope, 30 

— but seen in description of miser’s 
home, 31 

—or of young Englishmen on 
Grand Tour, 31 

— few exceptions to her general 
benevolence, 61 

Nelson, Lord ; his name of Horatio 
comes from Walpole, 150 

Newcastle, Duke of, his place at 
Claremont, 225 

— Cambridge met him at Hough- 
ton Congress, 254 

Newman, Dr., touches of pessim- 
ism in his reaction against 
liberalism, 80 

— passage from his “ Apologia,” 
80-1 

— near philosophy of despair, 2d. 

— does not trust argument against 
fundamental beliefs, 81 

Newton, John, of Olney. His 
“Cardiphonia” impresses H, 
More, 358 

— who in 1787 becomes his cor- 
respondent, 2d. 

—his influence on Cowper, but 
generally sober and devout, 359 n. 

Nicholls, Norton, a friend of Gray, 
295 

— Gray entreats him not to visit 
Voltaire, 307 

Nietzsche, his view of government 
of world, 108 

—his conception of the Uber- 
mensch, 20. 

North, Lord, Prime Minister, lived 
at Bushey Lodge, 256 

—his wife Ranger of Hampton 
Court Park, 254 


like 


O'Hara, General, engaged for a 
time to Miss Berry, 180 

Optimism, history of word, 60, 64 

—of Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
lesson of contentment, 61 

— its fundamental proposition an- 
nounced by Leibnitz, 64 
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Optimism leads to Pope’s “ Pre- 
sume not God to scan,” 65 

— ambiguity of phrase 
possible world,” 26. 

— Pope would allow better worlds 
to be imaginable, zd. 

— of Rousseau and Diderot, 73 

— of Condorcet’s Fragment on At- 
lantis, 75 

— Radical. Its motto, ‘Whatever 
is wrong can be made right by 
science,” 77 

— reaction against, after French 
Revolution, 77 

— teaching of early Christians, 
e.g. St. John, 78 

— modified by belief in another 
world, 20. 

— conditional in 
QI, 102 

— its main prop is hope of im- 
mortality, 102 

— rational of Tennyson’s “In Mem- 
oriam,” 102-7 

— progress toward good the work 
of God, 104-5 

—can be observed through the 
ages, 106 

Ossory, Countess of, 175-6 

Oxford, Lord. Evidence of his 
maid as to Pope’s health, 50 


“best 


Christianity, 


Paganism, \ove of, in Ibsen and 
Carducci and “‘ Romola,” 100 

— judgment of, by Lucretius, 2d. 

— sadness in best poetry of, 101 

Paget, Lord, his embassy to Turkey 
in 1698, 120 

Palgrave, Sir F., treats Walpole as 
precursor of Scott, V. Hugo, 
Oxford Movement, etc., 165 

Pandora, obscurity of allegory of, 
84, n. 2 

Pangloss, Dr., in “ Candide,” 68-72 

—a caricature of Leibnitz, 70 

Paraguay Jesuits in “ Candide,” 69 

“ Paraphrasing” in schools, 22 

Paston's “ Mr. Pope,” 34 ; 

—his candour perhaps excessive, 
1b., 35 

— too severe on the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” 35 

—his remarks on Pope’s quarrel 
with the Blounts, 55 
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Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, one of 
Gray’s haunts, 311 

— Gray takes refuge there from 
Peterhouse, 310-12 

—is merely a “paying guest” 
CHere, aie 

— has many friends among fellows, 
70. 

— and fellow-commoners, e.g. Lord 
Strathmore, 313 

— College quiet as the Chartreuse, 
314 

Perrers, Alice, or Pearce, favourite 
of Edward I1I—much scandal, 
324 

— after Edward’s death married 
lord of manor of Shene, 20. 

—her enemy the Black Prince’s 
widow, her friend John of Gaunt, 
7b. 

— her sitting in Court by side of 
Judges, and desertion of dying 
King, 2d. 

Pessimism. “History of word, 60 

— the philosophy of despair, 77 

— Buddhists’ ideal of Nirvana, 
82-3 

— Lucretius, Horace and Virgil on 
sadness of life, 83 

— Sophocles’ chorus in “ Gdipus 
at Colonus,” 83-4 

— Hesiod’s lament and Azschylus 
on Prometheus, 84 

— in Byron’s “ Cain” not thorough- 
going, 87 

— reproved by Lucifer, 88 

— of men of the world, 92 

— not so noble as that of Virgil or 
Lucretius, 2. 

— its attraction for Slavonic intel- 
lects, 94 

— in Ibsen, especially in “ An 
Enemy of the People,” 99 

— pronounces all work of Creator 
very bad, 720. 

— its presentation of history of 
world, 107-8 

—and of part to be played by 
“ Ubermeisch,” 108 

— strength of case for, 108-9 

Peterborough visited by Pope, in 
Hants, 41 

— helps lay out Pope’s garden, 7d. 

— his skill in cookery, 2d. n. 2 
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Peterborough, Anastasia Robinson, 
his wife, sings at Twickenham, 
ih Tay, D 

—asked by Lady Mary to make 
Pope apologise, 138 

Pinkerton the antiquary describes 
a day at Strawberry Hill, 147-8 

Planets, revolution of, image from 
in ‘Essay on Man,” 62 n. 

Plato. His phrase of knocking at 
poetic doors, 16 

—denies that justice is will of 
stronger, 108 

Poetry. M. Arnold’s definition of, 
4 ff. 

— application of this; cases it fits, 

— cases it does not fit, not applic- 
able to description, 8-9 

— other definitions of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Mill, etc., 9-16 

— varieties of good, 12 

— its analogy with music, 15 

— doubt as to its being imitation of 
nature, 18, n. 2 

— like wit, unanalysable, 19 

— its “nameless graces,” 7d. 

— its three parts: metre, diction, 
matter, 20. 


| — Definitions of, tested by passage 


in “Essay on Man,” 33 

Pomfret, Lady, correspondent of 
Lady Mary from 1738, 139 

— goes to Italy on Queen Caro- 
line’s death, 20. 

— reputed a prude. H. Walpole’s 
account of her and Lady Mary 
and his sister-in-law, Lady Wal- 
pole, at Florence, 140 

Pontatowski, Count, met by Cam- 
bridge at Lord Hardwicke’s, 
263 

— talks to Lord Mansfield at War- 
saw about Cambridge, 263-4 

Pope, elegy on an unfortunate lady, 
26 


— pathos of his lines on Bucking- 
ham, 70. 

— touch of pathos in “Rape of 
Lock,” canto v., 28-9 


— ‘Windsor Forest” not an 
inspired poem, 31 
— violent and coarse in earlier 


books of “ Dunciad,” 39 
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Pope, Bolingbroke on his tender- 
ness, 44 

— Mallet’s account of his death- 
bed, zd. 

— proud of his own honesty, 46 

— “Men not afraid of God—afraid 
of me,” 20. 

—his fervour in receiving 
*Viaticum,” 2d. 

— his reply to Hooke on this oc- 
casion, 76. 

— his reasons for dying a Catholic, 
47 

— nota Papist, but a Catholic loyal 
to King, 20. 

— but also sympathising with Ja- 
cobites, 7d. 

— appreciates liberty enjoyed in 
England, 48 

— a kind son and master, 48-9 

— lines in epistle to Arbuthnot, 48 

—his mother’s advice to him to 
study more, 49 

—his dependence on servants, 
49-50 

— his gratitude to Lord Oxford for 
care of his comfort, 50 

— a troublesome guest, 7d. 

— Lord Harcourt tries to find him 
a wife, 20., 51 

—his tendresses for women, his 
language of gallantry, 51, 136 

— his relations with Lady Mary or 
Miss Fermor, 26. 

— or with the Blounts, 51-4 

— the Blounts cruelly wound his 
vanity, 52-3 

— parallel to Byron and Miss 
Chaworth, 53 n. 

— letter to both sisters of Feb., 
1717-18, 52-3 

— his lapses into self-revelation, 55 

— writes to Caryll charges against 
Teresa Blount, zd. 

— ceases to correspond with her, 2d. 

— his “ tendresse” for Martha, 7., 

6 
ites outraged by Allen’s treatment 


the 


of her, 56 
— his love for animals, 57-8 
—death of his Danish dog 


“ Bounce,” 58 ; 
— his treatment of coarse enemies 
and of Lady Mary, 59, 138 
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Pope, optimism of “ Essay on Man,” 
reasonable and noble, 60 

— sketch of its teaching, 61-2 

— validity of its explanation of the 
world, 65-6 

— his *‘ Rape of the Lock,” 19 

— genuine poetry though witty, 24 

— poetical passages in it, 27-8 

— “a buffoonery in a noble style” 
(Taine), 29 

— his place on Helicon, 31 

— his diction standard of correct- 
ness, 36 

—his disregard of truth; his 
vanity ; excuse for it, 38-9 

— his daily life attractive, 38 

— ‘Rape of Lock” takes world by 
storm, 39 

— picture of, sitting in his garden, 
10. 

—his garden, described by Wal- 
pole, 4o 

— love for the Thames and Bushey 
Park, 40 

—his friends warriors, statesmen, 
and poets, 40 

— his love of great world derided 
by Johnson, 41 

— his attitude towards vice, 350 

— Voltaire’s misrepresentation of 
Essay on Man in Lines on Lisbon 
Earthquake, 66 

= and im “Candide,” 67 

— Lady Mary writes to him from 
(iurkeyset22.6025 

— in 1720 had become a “ country 
poet” at Twickenham, 130 

— finds two houses for Wortleys to 
choose between, 20. 

— libels Lady Mary—two charges, 
133 

—his offensive reference, “ Who 
starves a sister,” 133 

— his offensive reference to Affaire 
Rémond in “ Dunciad,” 135 

— story of his declaration and her 
ridicule, 136-8 

— his animosity ever after, 137-8 

—his epigram on Lord Radnor, 
218 

—line in “ Dunciad” about “a 
heavy Lord” no doubt refers to 
Radnor, 20. 

— aimed at by House of Lords in 


(a3 
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attack on Paul Whitehead, 278, 
Tee 

Porteus, Bishop of London, of ra- 
tional eighteenth-century school, 
358 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, doubts as 
to her Hampton Court picture, 


I 

Price, William (father and son), 
painters of glass; father died 
1722, son 1765, 215 

— name of latter (the better artist), 
with date, 1735, on windows at 
Radnor House, 20. 

— painted windows by him in Ox- 
ford colleges praised by Wal- 
pole, 7d. 

Prime, Sir Samuel, famous advo- 
cate, lived at Kneller Hall, 290 
—a fine gentleman. His wig and 

cravat and roll-ups, 290-1 

—his son and namesake, died 
young, a forgotten benefactor to 
Twickenham, 291 

Prometheus Bound. Legend of, 
84-5 

— comparison with Milton’s “ Sa- 
tan,” 85 

— or with Voltaire’s Lines on 
Earthquake of Lisbon, 2d. 

Prose, qualities of a fit, 3 

— Dryden and Pope, 
of, 4 

Psalms. Their view of government 
of world and man, 108-9 

Pulteney. Earl of Bath, chief 
enemy of Sir Robert, friend of 
H. Walpole, 167 

— who with him writes the lines, 
“Some cry up Gunnersbury,” 
167-8 

Jeiliay Nib INS Joly, Ghlieuicye Che YN 
Peep into Seats and Gardens 
about Twickenham,” with some 
poems added, published in 1775, 
224 

— sister-in-law of H. J. Pye, Lau- 
reate, 230-I, n I. 

— Walpole calls her “a Jewess, 
turned Christian poetress and 
authoress,” 224 

—the complimentary lines to 
Strawberry Hill, 1750, pretty, 
225 


classics 
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Pye, her “ Peep” describes visits to 
show-places near London, 26. 


—takes particular interest in 
Twickenham and Mr. Cam- 
bridge, 225 


Rabelais, his monks of Thelema 
motto (“‘ Fais ce que vouldras”), 


279 

—emulated by monks of Med- 
menham, 20. 

— Wilkes, most Rabelaisian of the 
Monks, 28. 

Radnor, Earl of, of Roberts family 
(or Robartes), 214 

— John, 4th Earl, from whom 
Radnor House in Twickenham 
is named, 26. 

— succeeded a cousin, Henry, 3rd 
Earl, in 1740-1, died in 1757, 26. 

— Francis Robartes, father of John, 
a privy councillor in Ireland, etc., 
215 

— probably put up in 1691 arms 
and crest, without earl’s coronet, 
20. 

— same arms borne by present 
Earl Roberts, /d. n. 1 

— Relation of fourth Earl to all his 
predecessors, 70. 

— First Earl, up to 1679 known as 
Baron Roberts, commander on 
Parliament side, 217 

— friend of Monk, flourished after 
Se) though a Puritan, 
20. 

— in Clarendon and “ Grammont 
Memoirs” spoken of as surly or 
snarling, 20. 

— Roberts pronounced Robartes, 
UE IN? 

— John, 4th Earl, had garden 
adjoining Pope’s. Each had 
tunnel under road, 218 

— has a place in literary history 
from Pope’s epigram and lines in 
“ Dunciad,” 219 

— was nearly as near a neighbour 
of Walpole, 219-20 

— constantly mentioned in Wal- 
pole’s “* Letters,” 220-3 

— his friends—Sir H. Mann’s 
brothers, Bentley, Gray, Chute, 
220-2 
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Radnor, Lord, died a_ bachelor 
in 1757, when his titles became 
extinct, 223 

sale of his pictures (?)at Christie’s 

in 179I, 227-8 

Radnor House, has older and 
better glass than Price’s, prob- 
ably Flemish, 215 

— its grotesques, wall-paintings 
older, work of Franz Cleyn, a 
Dane, 217 

— if these put up by Cleyn, must 
be older than 1658, when he 
died, zd. 

— no evidence that first Lord 
Radnor lived in it, 218 

— its architecture may be of age 
of Inigo Jones, 26. 

— Walpole and Bentley call it 
“ Mabland,” compare it to Mary- 
bone gardens, 220 

— its “tawdry businesses,” carv- 
ings, gildings, Chinese summer- 
house, 221 

— Sir F. Basset lived there in 1791, 
221-2 

— Described by Mrs. Pye, its view 
of river, its cold bath, 225-6 

— inscription over bath, Chinese 
Tower, 226-7 

— rill of water and shell-work in 
painted window, 227 

— Sir F. Basset, made Lord de 
Dunstanville, his haymaking, 
228 

— suitable for 
Museum, 22 

Rémond, French poet, deformed. 
His love-letters to Lady Mary. 
Speculates in South Sea stock 
with her advice, 133-4 

Richardson. His account of Mont 
Cenis in “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” 157 

— “Clarissa Harlowe” not allowed 
in Sir J. Hawkins’ family, 282 

Richelieu, Cardinal. His interview 
with young Grammont, 197 

Richmond, Duchess of (Miss 
Stuart). Her picture among 
Windsor beauties, 186 

—wary,if not virtuous. Her wax 
figure in Westminster Abbey, 70. 
and n. 


a Twickenham 
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Richmond, Duchess of, her effigy on 
copper coins, 20. 

— Anthony Hamilton severe upon 
her, 186 n. 

— endowed a cat (Pope), 7d. 

Richmond Hill, a poem, by Rev. T. 
Maurice, 232 n. 

— Crisp’s * Richmond” referred to, 
234 

— public footwalk made by 
George III from, to Kew, 70. 

— footwalk along river opposite 
front of Palace, 7. 

—old Deer Park runs along river 
bank from Railhead to Bridge, 
235 

— new tow-path cuts off Richmond 
gardens (e.g. Colman’s) from 
river, 235-6 

— not an ancient name; given by 

Henry VII, 320 

Sheen, Schenes or Syenes, 

names nearly as old as Norman 

Conquest, 320-1 

— not mentioned in ‘‘ Domesday,” 
B22 

— Sheen for “ bright” or “bright- 
ness” found in old poets, 320 

— Syene and Syon confused, 321 

—At Sheen was a Franciscan 
convent founded by Edward II, 
325 

— Sheen Manor in Kingston men- 
tioned in eleventh-century MSS., 
322 

— Scots nobles swear to Treaty of 
1305 at Manor of Sheane on 
Thames, 323 

—Shene mentioned by Chaucer 
with Eltham, zd. 

— Palace cursed by Richard II 
after Queen’s death, but not de- 
stroyed, 325 

— its golden age passed ; Richard’s 
second Queen was at Windsor, 
325-6 

— Henry V’s_ second Palace. 
Thomas of Elmham says, “ de- 
lectable earthly mansion,” 327 

— Henry V’s heavenly mansion at 
Syon, 327 : 

— building shown on picture of 
Henry V and his wife, once at 
Strawberry Hill, doubtful. Wal- 
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pole thought it not contemporary, 
26. 

Richmond. This building is not 
like Henry VII’s Palace, for 
chapel of which it was meant, zd. 

— Henry V’s Palace beautified for 
Margaret of Anjou. Its moat 
and towers, 328 

— Edward IV occasionally lived 


at Sheen. Elizabeth of York 
nursed there, 2d. 
—Elizabeth, when Queen of 


Henry VII, loved Sheen, 2d. 

— mentioned on every page of 
her Privy Purse _ expenses, 
329 

— description of Palace in MS. at 
College of Arms, new after burn- 
ing of Henry V’s, 331 

—rewards given for 
jewels lost at fire, 2d. 

—new Palace in use from 1502, 
always called Richemont, not 
Shene, 2d. 

—an “erthely and secunde Para- 
dise,” 334 

— shooting at ‘“Wanlaces” in the 
Weer Parkwzo: 

— description of courts of Palace, 
hall, pictures, etc., 334-5 

— gardens, knots, summer-houses 
for games, vanes on towers, 336 

— exact situation of successive 
palaces, 2. 

—old pictures of Palace, (1) the 
oldest in Garnett’s book, 337 

(2) — Lord Cardigan’s printed by 
Society of Antiquaries, 1765. 
Lord Cardigan afterwards Duke 
of Montagu, zd. 

(3) — from painting by scholar of 
Rubens, 338 

—other pictures in Fitzwilliam 
Museum, one enigmatical, of 
front to Green, 2. 
— doubts as to this being monas- 
tery in Richmond Gardens, 70. 
— monastery in Richmond Gar- 
dens was Carthusian House, 
founded by Henry V at West 
Sheen, 338 

— Sir W. Temple lived on site of 
this house, 340 

— near it was the Ranger’s Lodge, 


finding of 
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occupied by Wolsey, when he 
left H.C., 20., 343 

Richmond. Description of lodge in 
Cavendish’s “ Life of Wolsey,” 2d. 

— same lodge mentioned in Survey 
of 1649, its brick walls and fair 
gate of good ornament, 340-1 

— this lodge leased 1707 to Duke 
of Ormond, on his attainder 
went to his brother, of whom 
George II bought it, 341 

— called Richmond Palace after 
this, was much altered, but 
when? 72d, 

— Chatelain’s engraving of this 
palace not like Fitzwilliam pic- 
ture, 20. 

— George III designed a new 
palace, which was not built, 
34 

— but model of it was said to be 
in dining-room at Hampton 
Court, 20. 

— three palaces all on same site: 
its boundaries, 342-3 

— situation of Convent of Friars 
Observant, 76. 

— palace granted to Anne of 
Cleves, 20. 

— Elizabeth dies in room over gate 
facing Green, 344 

— Henrietta Maria has palace in 
Charles II’s reign, then leased 
to Sir C. Villiers. Had been 
occupied by Prince Henry, James 
I’s son, 20. 

— in eighteenth century all de- 
molished but Wardrobe Court, 


345 

— buildings of eighteenth century 
on site of palace, Trumpeting 
House, Cholmondeley House, 
once the Duke of Queensberry’s, 
now destroyed, Asgill House, 


Rocgue, John, his map of environs 
of London, 1741-5, 232-3 

Rogers, Samuel, his ill- natured 
notice of Gray, 313 

“Romantic” in Poetry and Art, 

Royal Manors near London and 
Windsor. Names given, 323 

— at Kennington in Lambeth 
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Cold Kennington (=Kempton 
Park), 70. 

Royal Manors at Eltham and Shene 
were palaces mentioned by Chau- 
cer, 20. 

Russell, John, brother of Earl of 
Bedford. Rich old _ bachelor, 
aspires to La Belle Hamilton. 
His asthma, 205-6 

— Charles II’s amusement at this 
affair, 70. 


Sackville, Lord John, established 
“ Cricketalia” at Twickenham, 
162 n. 

Sainte-Beuve. His“ Causeries” as 
to Mme. de Deffand, 174 n. 

oe considers the “Grammont Me- 
moirs” the best example of 
French netteté, 187 

— confuses Lady Northumberland 
with Duchess of Cleveland, 186-7, 
Ti 

— his opinion as to frivolity of the 
“ Memoirs,” 193 

— of St. Simon “tenant ’honnéte 
homme et le chrétien en garde 
contra homme et le courtisan,” 
199 

— his account of Fénelon’s spiritual 
letters, 210 

St. Evremond, dearest friend of 


Grammont. His ghost appears 
to authors of his “ Memoirs,” 
189 

— his wen. “ Loufe” translated 
loop in 1811. Shown in portrait 
N.P.G., 192 


—_ exiled in 1661 for a sarcastic 
letter to M. de Crequi about 
Mazarin’s Peace of Pyrenees, 
200 

— this letter found among papers 
of Mme. du Plessis Belliére, 
arrested in Fouquet’s case by 
Colbert, 201 

— in fear of Bastille, flies first to 
Holland, then to England, 2d. 

—in England forty-two years till 
his death, zd. 

— had been favoured lover of 
Ninon de VEnclos, then her 
friend, 202 

— his interest in Grammont, dis- 
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suades him from marrying Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, 20. 

St, Lvremond. Grammont’s reply to 
“Mon pauvre philosophe,” 202-3 

— advises Grammont “ Jouez fort 
et ferme. Fuiez amour,” 204 

Saint-Simon. His obituary notice 
of Grammont’s notorious pol- 
troonery, of his esprit de plai- 
santeries, de reparties, etc., 198 

— a religious man, something of 
a Puritan, wants sympathy with 
Grammont, 198-9 

—his ill-natured reference toGram- 
mont’s marriage, 207 

Salon, true tone of, not caught by 
Pope, 29 

Savile, or Saville House, recom- 
mended to Wortleys, 129-30 

—perhaps by Sir G. Kneller, 
perhaps by Pope, 130 

— discussion of its identity with 
others, 20. 

— sold by Mr. Wortley in 1758, 
143 

— in 1760 owned by mother of 
Sir George Saville, 276 

— Sir George, zealous Whig and 
Roman Catholic, suffered in 
Gordon Riots, 276-7 

— occupied by Dr. Morton, of 
British Museum, 277 

Schopenhauer, his prosperous lux- 
urious life, 88-9 

— his clear and elegant style, 2d. 

— his “World as Will and Pre- 
sentation,” 89, 90 

— his sense of sufferings of animals; 
like Sir A. Helps or Arnold, 
go 

— his love of dogs and of an 
orang-outang, 90, 91 

— on why death is made terrible, 


91 

— appreciated doctrine of Fall ot 
Man, 2d 

— prefers Christianity to Judaism, 
20. 

— called “‘un Bouddhiste de table 
White,” 92 

— his illegitimate child, 2d., n. 1 

— his fear of disease, fire, ‘thieves, 


etc., 92, 93 
— Gover insane, 93 
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Schopenhauer, his doctrine that man 
lives by will to live, 2d. 

— this opposite to Pantheism, 2d. 

— his Universe the worst possible, 


94 

— his “Die Welt,” etc., published 
in 1818, slowly permeates world, 
20. 

Scott, artist, who lived at Twicken- 
ham, paints Mr. Cambridge’s 
barge, 245 

Selwyn, George Augustus, Eton 
friend of H. Walpole, wit, 151 

— his cousin and namesake, first 
Bishop of New Zealand, 7d. 

— with Lord Edgcumbe and 
Gilly Williams a committee of 
taste, 163 

— picture of these three by Rey- 
nolds in “ Refectory,” 26. 

Sévigné, Mme. de, H. Walpole’s 
devotion to, “Notre Dame de 
Livry,” 164 

Shakespeares diction not always 
clear, 22 

Shirley, Lady Fanny, to whom 
Chesterfield had written verses, 


287 

— lived at Heath Lodge, in 
Twickenham, “a portly resi- 
dence,” 72, 


Shrewsbury, Countess of, “the 
wanton Shrewsbury of Pope,” 
probably the Nymph of alluring 
face in Epistle to Grammont, 
209, 210 

Simplicity not essential to good 
poetry, II 

Stnecures. Those held by Walpole 
family, 153-4 

Socrates. His vague hope of im- 
mortality, 102 

Sophocles chorus in “ CEdipus at 
Colonus,” “not to be born, etc.,” 


3 

Southcote, Father. Sir R. Walpole 
gets him an Abbey in France, 41 

Southcote, Philip. His “ferme 
ornée” between Weybridge and 
Chertsey, 168, 225 

“South Sea Bubble,” Pope advises 
Lady Mary as to, 51 

— Lady Mary advises Rémond, 
134 


So 
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Speed, Miss Henrietta, relation of 
Lady Cobham, calls on Gray, 
fo) 

tif and Lady Cobham often 
stay with the Garricks, 2d. 

— Lady Ailesbury tries to make a 
match between her and Gray, 
303-4 

—has £30,000 left her by Lady 
Cobham, 303 

— marries the Sardinian Minister, 
Baron de la Peyriéré, 304 

— Gray meets her again ; descrip- 
tion of her in 1766, zd. 

—he is pleased at her quoting 
“in Greek” his Pindaric motto, 


309 ; ; 
Spence, his account of Pope’s 
death, 4o 


— derived from Martha Blount, 


50-7 

Stephen, Sir J. His “Essays by 
a Barrister” treat of optimism, 
77-8 

Strathmore, Earl of, friend of 
Gray, invites him to Highlands 
in 1765, 317 

Stoke Poges, another haunt of 
Gray, accessible from Twicken- 
ham, 302 

— his uncle, Mr. Rogers, at Burn- 
ham, near Eton, zd. 

— of which another uncle, Antro- 
bus, once Eton master, had 
living, 2d. 

—on Mr. Rogers’ death at Stoke, 
Mrs. Gray goes on there, 70. 

—her house at West End, now 
much altered, 303 

— Mrs. Gray dies there in 1753. 
Mrs. Rogers in 1758. Then 
Gray gives up house at West 
End, 314 

Strawberry Hill, Walpole buys in 
1747; his Gothic castle or abbey, 
162 


— of Mr. Chenevix, of toy-shop 
near Charing Cross, 24., 220 

—an old cottage of Lord Brad- 
ford’s coachman; origin of 
name, 70. 

— Walpole gave £1350 for five 
acres, added nine acres later, 2d. 

— he asks Mann to pick up painted 


INDEX 


glass, Duke of Bedford to send 
some from Cheneys, 163 

Strawberry Hill. Walpole sets up 
his press, “ Officina Arbuteana,” 
168, 293-4 

— medizeval character kept up, tiny 
brick chapel, Paraclete, 164 

—chimney-pieces copied from 
medizval tombs, zd. 

— painted glass fills it, 70. n. 

— “Gingerbread Gothic,” ‘“Gim- 
crack pinnacles,” meaning of 
“tim” 164-5 

— the cottage to be “a mere play- 
thing,” 165 

—inn—sign of the ‘Gothic 
Castle,” féte there in 1764, 166 

— regulations made for parties 
seeing it, his retreat the “ Flower 
Garden,” 167 

— pensive Selima not drowned 
there, but in Arlington Street, 


294 

Struggle for Life embitters, 86 

Stuart, Lady Louisa, grand- 
daughter of Lady Mary, 111 

— correspondent of Sir W. Scott, 
III 

—her account of Pope’s quarrel 
with Lady M., 136-8 

— gossip as to H. Walpole’s par- 
entage, 151-2 

—her description of Fielding’s 
Bohemian life, 290 

Suffolk, Lady, at Marble Hill, 4o, 
288 


— Martha Blount with her, 57 

— and Jeanie Deans, 175 

—her property inherited by Earl 
of Bucks, 234 


Taine severely criticises ‘Rape of 
Lock,” 29, 30 

— on Chesterfield and Walpole, 29 

Talpock, Turkish cap worn by Lady 
Mary, 124-5 

Temple, Dr., of St. Gluvias, thought 
Gray perhaps the most learned 
man in Europe, 319 

Temple, Sir W., his house at West 
Sheen on site of Henry V’s 
Priory, 340 

Tennyson’s Fairy Tale of Science, 
We 
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Tennyson's diction of “In Memo- 
riam” clear, 23 

— passages in “In Memoriam” 
and “‘ Maud” like Voltaire, 67 n. 

— like Schopenhauer on “ Nature 
red in tooth and claw,” 90, n. 2 

— “In Memoriam.” Its optimism 
“far off, to all,” 102-3 

— its witness against Materialism, 
103 

— its faith in what makes world so 
fair, 104 

Thames, Pope’s love for, 40 

— Commissioners under Act II 
Geo. III, c. 45, 233 

— towing by horses forbidden on 
royal domain, 234 

— Act 17 Geo. III, c. 18 transfers 
government of river from Staines 
to London to Corporation of 
London, 233-4 

—a later act of same date moves 
tow-path to Surrey side, 234-5 

— Mr. Cambridge gets this pro- 
vision into Act, 237 

— George Colman, whose garden 
was cut off from river by this, 
writes “The Manager in Dis- 
tress” to ridicule Cambridge as a 
newsmonger, 235-6 


Theobalds Palace. Picture in 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
1836, 338 


— this apparently same as Rich- 
mond Palace, front towards green, 


2b. 

— Theobalds exchanged by Lord 
Salisbury for Hatfield, temp. 
James I, 20. 

— in Crisp’s “Richmond,” obviously 
the same view called Henry V’s 
Monastery in Richmond Gardens, 
2b. 

— there is no evidence for this 
print representing Theobalds, 339 

Theodicée, explanation of word, 63 

Thistlethwaite, Mrs., friend of Lady 
Mary, 118 

— confidante of her elopement, 
20. 

Thornhill, Sir Jas., painted ceiling 
by, at Radnor House, 229 

Tintern Abbey, Wordsworth’s lines 
on not simple, 11 
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Tolstoi, Count Leo. His works of 
fiction, 95 


— his asceticism in the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata, like Manicheism,” 20. 

— effeminacy of his teaching, 96 

Toulongeon, holder of “lieutenance 
du Roi,” of which Grammont 
had the reversion, 203 n. 

Tovey, Mr. D. C., his evidence as 
to Fraser MS. of ‘ Elegy,” 305 

Townshend, Sir Roger, 150 

Turenne, at lines of Arras: loves 
Grammont for his gaiety, 197-8 


Turners painting of Venice or the | 


Thames at Kingston, 18 

— his catholicity of taste, 36 

Tweedale, Lady, her house at 
Twickenham, 276 

— daughter of Carteret, Prime 
Minister after Sir R. Walpole, zd. 

— Gifford Lodge on site of her 
house, which was pulled down by 
1822, 20. 

Twickenham, friends of Pope near, 

° 

ie entertained there, 40 

—jits advantage for a valetudi- 
narian, 41 

— the Wortleys look for a house 
there, 129 

— Sir G. Kneller is churchwarden 
of, 130 

— its perpetual concerts, Senesino 
and Anastasia Robinson, 131 

— more company there than in 
London, 22. 

— Lady Mary compares it 
Tunbridge or the Baths, 26. 

— Walpole’s pride in former dwel- 
lers at, 20. 

— Lady Mary says its air “bad for 
girls,” 132 

— Savile House was property of 
Mr. Wortley till 1758, 143 

— Strawberry Hill, “little new 
farm,” just out of, 162 

— local histories of, 214 

— rate-books, lost for about century 
from 1669, 217 

—an “earthly Elesium” to Mrs. 
Pye, 225 

— District Council of, now owns 
Radnor House, 229 

— T. Meadows, Mr. Cambridge’s 


to 


“* 
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House, Warren footpath, 230» 


DEY) 

Twickenham an untittle-tattling 
village, 256 

— Cobbett’s History of, quoted, 269: 

— one of Gray’s haunts, 294 

—no place for prejudice against 
eighteenth century, 370 

Tyrconnel, D. of (Dick Talbot), 
most dangerous rival of Gram- 
mont, 205 

— his quarrel with Ormond saves 
Grammont, 2d. 


Urban, Sylvanus, his visit to Mr. 
Cambridge’s barge, 246 

Utrecht, Peace of, celebrated in 
“Windsor Forest,” 42 


Venice, susceptible of poetical re- 
presentation, 18 
Vere (Horace, Lord), of Tilbury, 


150 

Vesey, Mrs., a leader of the Blue 
Stockings, 356 

— her Tuesday evenings : H. More 
and Walpole meet there, zd. 

— Walpole calls her assemblies 
Chaos and Babel, 353 

— her mind breaks down, 368 

Vialls, Rey. T.,an owner of Radnor 
House. His use of bath there, 
226-7 

— Mrs. Vialls inherited it from her 
uncle, Mr. Marsh, 228 

Vienna nearly taken by Turks, 
saved by John Sobieski, 121 

Villehardouin quoted as to Valet- 
tus, 326 

Virgil on processes of agriculture, 
19 

— note in “ Dunciad” as to this, 2d. 

— believes in deterioration miti- 
gated by labour, 83 

Voltaire depreciates all English 
before Pope, 32, n. 3 

— his knowledge of the Bastille 
and the wheel, 48 

re “Candide ou l’Optimisme,” 

fo) 

— makes Optimism a common 
word, 65 

—_his lines on Earthquake of 
Lisbon not irreligious, 66-7 
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Voltaire, parallels from Tennyson, 
67, notes I and 2 

— his “Candide” not written in 
serious mood, 70. 

— while smarting from Friedrich’s 
treatment, 68 

— his “ Ecraser I’Infame,” 73 

— his praise of Anthony Hamil- 
ton’s verses, 189 

— Gray warns Nicholls not to visit 
him, 307 

— Walpole more akin to him, 2d. 

“ Voyde,” a refection of spyces and 
wines, 334 


Walpole, Horace. His sympathetic 
description of Pope’s garden, 40 

— Sir Robert, Pope describes his 
acquaintance with, 41 

— Horace Walpole’s recollection 
of Martha Blount, 57 

— his opinion as to Lady Mary’s 
letters, 119 

— Sir R., personal enemy of Mr. 
Wortley, 128 

— Horace. His enthusiasm about 
Lady Stafford, 131 

— meets Lady Mary with Lady 
Pomfret and Lady Walpole, 140 

— laughs at and dislikes her as 
his father’s enemy, 141 

— his death, March 2, 1797, in 
Berkeley Square, 146 

— succeeded his nephew as Earl 
of Orford five years before, 20. 

— an invalid from age of twenty- 
five. Out-of-door and indoor 
habits, 146-8 

— a day at Strawberry Hill de- 
scribed by Pinkerton, 147-8 

— his breakfast-room, favourite 
view of Ham, 147 

— his spaniel Tonton, feeding of 
squirrels, 148 

— his dinner at four. Abstemi- 
ousness. Tea and iced water. 
Coffee, no wine, 2d, 

— snuff from Fribourg’s, 149 

— his late hours. Talks 
5 p.m. till 2 a.m., 148 

— Sir R., Minister from George I’s, 
Prime Minister from George II’s, 
accession, 149 

— his strong and weak points, 2d. 


from 
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Wadlpole,a younger son intended for 
Soe sent to Eton and King’s, 
20. 

— succeeds to estates of £2000 a 
year and becomes M.P., 150 

— Horatio, a family name, thought 
theatrical, so called Horace, 150 

— Horace at Eton, his friends, 
H. Conway, George Selwyn, 
Thos. Gray, etc., 150-1 

— his generous offer to Conway, 70. 

— “Quadruple Alliance,” Walpole, 
Gray, West, Ashton, 151, 295 

— Walpole travels with Gray, pay- 
ing his expenses, and making 
him heir, 151, 296 

— fellow-commoner at King’s, 150 

— likeness and unlikeness to his 
father, 152 

— Sir Robert’s pictures at Hough- 
ton, sold by 3rd Lord Orford, 

ip. 


152 

— Horace Walpole’s “ Avdes Wal- 
poliane,” 2d. 

— his sinecures, 153-4 

— Sir Robert’s indirect gains. His 
lavish expenditure, 154-5 

— Horace’s candour about his 
wealth, 155, notes 1 and 2 

— his varied collections, especi- 
ally of his own letters, 156 

— dilettante life at Florence, 158 

— Sir H. Mann his friend and 
correspondent, 20. 

— his letters to Mann a running 
chronicle of English news, 2. 
— after quarrel with Gray, he stays 

at Reggio and falls ill, 160 

— on return to England is M.P. 
for Callington, 7d. 

— after his father’s fall, retires 
with him to Houghton, then 
lives with him till his death in 
Arlington Street, which house is 
bequeathed to him, 160-1 

—his loyalty in admiration of 
Gray, 20. 

— after the forty-five jokes about 
returning to Herrenhausen, 161, 
181 

—his gratitude to Duke of Cum- 
berland for Culloden, 2. 

— at trials of Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, 2. 
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Walpole, in 1746 takes “tub of 
£40 a year” at Windsor, 162 

— in 1747 buys Strawberry Hill 
for £1350, in 1753 begins im- 
provement which goes on till 
1772, 163 

— monastic character of Straw- 
berry Hill, W., called Abbot of 
Teddington, 164, 231 

— Lord Ashburnham gives a 
painted window from Bexhill, zé. 

— Sir W. Hamilton a tomb from 
Sta Maria Maggiore 2d. 

— his reply to Mann advising a 
Grecian building, 165 

— his real love for Gothic; a 
pioneer of its revival, Sir F. 
Palgrave, 2d. 

— author of “Castle of Otranto,” 
76. His account of writing of it, 
169-72 

— bored by mob of visitors, 166 

— “charming house between Lon- 
don and Hampton Court,” 2d. 

— his “ Essay on Gardening,” 168 

— historic doubts as to Richard II], 
169-70 

— Gray and Walter Scott as to 
“Castle of Otranto,” 171 

— “Mysterious Mother” full of 
horrors, 2d. 

— “Last ten years of George II,” 
Carlyle’s praise of, 172 
— his letters, his lady 

spondents, 173-9 

— Mme. du Deffand’s affection for 
him. His fear of ridicule, 174-5 

— his pet animals, 175 

— his paternal letters to Hannah 
More, 177 

— his first impressions of Miss 

_ Berries, 178 

— his long letters to them. Little 
Strawberry Hill left to them, 
179 

— his two love affairs, 179-80 

— reason for his offer to Miss 
Berry, 180 

— for nearly twenty-seven years in 
Parliament, 181 

— spoke only once, in defence of 
his father, complimented by 
Chatham, zd. 

— his zeal to save Admiral Byng, 2d. 


corre- 
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Walpole, his learning and taste. 
Above all things, a fine gentle- 
man, 182 

— his forbearance to Gray, 20. 

— his affection for his mother, 
shyness of Westminster boys, 
183 

— and Gray at Cambridge 
thought milksops for drinking 
tea, 20. 

— horrified at a squire in North- 
ants drinking negus at a meet, 
10. 

— prints French of Grammont 
“Memoirs” at Strawberry Hill, 
190 

= his opinion as to two Hamiltons 
who figure in the “ Memoirs,” 
189, n 

— artistic spoil he brings back 
from Continent, 215-6 

— in 1750 “immense cargo of 
painted glass from Flanders,” 
216 

— arms he calls achievements of 
knights of Strawberry, 2d. 

— Asciotti, an Italian, brings him 
450 pieces from Flanders, cost 
36 guineas, 20. 

— his description of these would 
serve for some in Radnor House, 
20. 

—his “Anecdotes of Painting” 
mentions Cleyn’s grotesques, not 
those at Radnor House, 20. 

— knew well, but disliked Lord 
Radnor, 221-2 

— his description of haymaking 
on Sir F. Basset’s island, 228 

— his satirical account of Mrs. 
Byes Peep? aaa 

— his account of poe eee of Col- 
man and Cambridge. Letter to 
Mason, 236-7 

— his jokes against Cambridge, 
ZN yd 

— their visit to Houghton “Con- 
gress” in youth, 254 

— his admiration of Cambridge’s 
* Progress of Liberty,” 259 

_ note as to Paul Whitehead, 
27 

— calls Fielding “perpetually dis- 
gusting,” 290 
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Walpole, ill-health excuse for not 
going to church, 255, notes 291-2 

aoe is Parish. “Register™ of 
Twickenham, 290 

— his letter to West as to fair at 
Reggio, 297 

— generously takes all blame for 
his break with Gray, 299 

— defends Gray against detractors, 
hence his dislike of Johnson, 7d. 

— responsible for publication of 
Elegy, 305 

— has more sympathy with Vol- 
taire than Gray has, 307 

— his admiration and criticism of 
Garrick, 346-8 

— high praise of Mrs. Garrick, 
348 

—his account of dinner-party at 
Garrick’s, 2d. 

— his sneers at Mrs. 
(“the Violetta”), 2d. 

— is to be Horace or Atticus in 
“Bas Bleu,” 356 

— H. More’s misgivings as to his 
spiritual state, 359 

— jin 1786, H. More sees him in 
London, ill. His patience, 359- 
60 

—he teased H. More about her 
strictness, 360 

— his taste very good, but admires 
Darwin’s “Botanic Garden ” and 
“Bishop Bonners Ghost” too 
much, 361 

— his correspondence with H. More 
begins in 1784, paternal in tone, 
2b. 

— lover-like letters to Miss Berry, 
10. 

—his pity for his footman who 
hangs himself, 2d. 

—a very merciful man. 
at French Revolution, 74. 

—violent language about 
Barbould, 362 

— “Florio” dedicated to him: 
character of Florio like his, 2. 

—H. More’s compliments to his 
kindness in her dedication, 20. 

— his reply in solemn badinage, 363 

—his remonstrance on Mrs. 
Carters appeal to him to stop 
gambling, 26. 


Garrick 


Horror 


Mrs. 
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Walpole, had been a great faro- 
player, 2d. 

—his letters to H. More till last 
months of his life, 368 

— horrified at French Revolution, 
though he had affected republic- 
anism, 20. 

— Major Charta—Charles I’s death 
warrant, 20. 

— last letter of August, 1796, speaks 
with pathetic thankfulness of his 
condition, 368-9 

— represents many of virtues of 
eighteenth century, 369 

Warburton, his hostility to Martha 
Blount, 56 

—Johnson’s accusations of her 
conduct at Pope’s death come 
from him, 57 

— Bolingbroke’s hatred of him, 
“the most impudent man living,” 


45 

— note of his quotes Pope’sepigram 
to a Lord, but does not mention 
Lord Radnor, 219 

West, Richard, friend of H. 
Walpole at Eton, 151 

— Walpole’s and Gray’s letters to 
him, 156-7 

—his early death causes Gray to 
give up law, 300 

Wharncliffe, Lord, descendant of 
Lady Mary, 111 

Wharton, Duke of, neighbour of 
Lady Mary, 131 

Wharton, Thomas, a doctor at 
Durham, advised by Gray as to 
sights near London, e.g. Straw- 
berry Hill and Lord Radnor’s, 
222- 

— ae writes to him about Cam- 
bridge’s ineffable Octogramma- 
ton, 302 

— provides Gray at Peterhouse 
with rope-ladder, 311 

is Fellow of Pembroke Hall 
and attracts Gray there, 2., 


I 

Whitehead, Paul, his neat villa 
on Twickenham Common, 278 

— Walpole calls him an “infamous 
but not despicable poet,” 2d. 

_- his satire “Manners” admired 
by Boswell, 26. 
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Whitehead, for an earlier poem, 
“The State Dunces,” Io guineas 
paid, zd., n. 2 

— for ‘‘ Manners ” Whitehead and 
the publisher called to Bar of 
House of Lords, 70. 

— Johnson’s dislike to his prin- 
ciples, 20. 

— “ Hell-Fire Club,” or Monks of 
Medmenham Abbey, 278-9 

— Secretary and Steward of the 
Club “ Paul the Aged,” 279 

—had a sinecure of £800 a year 
from Bute and Dashwood(Deputy 
Treasurer of the Chamber), 2d. 

—a Tory, but professed republican- 
ism against Government, 280 

—Churchill’s hatred of him, 
279-80 n. I 

— his low birth, but love of litera- 
ture, 281 

— enjoyment of rural life and his 
Twickenham villa, 20., 282 

— in1I735 married Miss Swinnerton 
Dyer, with £10,000, 20. 

— Miss Hawkins’ pleasing recol- 
lections of him, 282, n 2. 

— she thought him like Friedrich 
the Great, 282-3 

— a kind husband toa silly wife, zd. 

— Sir J. Hawkins could not per- 
suade him to go to Church, 
283 

— his comparison of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, zd. 

— typical eighteenth-century Lao- 
dicean, 283 

— he diedin1774,aged 65. Garrick 
wrote his epitaph, 2. 

— his body buried in Teddington 
Churchyard, his heart in Lord 
Melcombe’s mausoleum at West 

~ Wycombe, 284 

— the deposition of his heart here 
in August, 1775, 20. 

— description of urn, procession, 
music, Dr. Arne’s Incantation, 
284-5 

— heart said to have been ab- 
stracted, 286 

Whithed (or Whitehead), William, 
Poet Laureate, 249 

— Macaulay calls him a “noted 
tuft-hunter,” 241-9 
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Whithed, son of a baker at Cam- 
bridge, tutor at Lord Jersey’s, 250 

— made Poet Laureate, when Gray 
refused, at C. Cibber’s death, zd. 

—his honourable character, lines 
addressed to Cambridge, 20., 251 

Whitminster, Mr. Cambridge's 
place on the Severn, 244-6 

— scenery of Vale of Berkeley, 20. 

— given up in 1748 to Cambridge’s 
eldest son, 251 

— afterwards went to the Pickards, 
76. 

Whitton, Duke of Argyle’s place 
at, 225 

—its cedars, “Lebanon’s rich 
groves,” sung by P. Whitehead, 
282 

Wilberforce, William, a young man 
zealous for emancipation, 358 

— joins the Miss Mores in their 
work at Cheddar, 365 

— takes care not to act with 
Methodists, 2d. 

— Mrs. Montagu calls him “The 
Red Cross Knight,” 2d. 

Wilkes, one of the Monks of Med- 
menham. His “ North Briton,” 
279 

— his wit and power of fascination, 
279-80 

— professed to support Pitt and 
Lord Temple. Hated Bute, 280 

— was never a Wilkesite, 20. 

Williams, Sir Chas. Hanbury, 
neighbour of Cambridge, poet, 
diplomatist, 241 

Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 1 

— definition of poetry, g-10 

— his poems about Lucy, 11, 22 

— instance of “ Poeta fit.” Model 
of Artificiality, 16 

— on Sir G. Beaumont’s picture of 
Peel Castle, 18, 36 

ae attitude toward Optimism, 

I-2 

— lines in “Prelude” about French 
Revolution, 82 

Wortley, Sir Francis, his heiress 
marries Sidney Montagu, 115 

ey own Wharncliffe Chase, 
10. 

— Mrs. Anne, correspondent of 
Lady Mary, 114 
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Wortley, her brother, Edward W. 
Montagu, writes for her, 114-5 
— hisand Lady Mary’s love-letters, 

II 

— Edward Wortley’s character. 
Friend of Addison and Steele, 
116 

—his disapproval 
settlements, 117 

— his several seats in Parliament, 
118-9 

—Lord Halifax makes him Lord 
of Treasury, 119 

— his knowledge of French, 7d. 

—In 1716 made Ambassador to 
Turkey, 70. 

— splendour of Embassy to Grand 
Signior, 120 

—his instructions to reconcile 
Sultan and Emperor, 7. 

— his slow journey, return to Han- 
over, August to December, 123 

—he carries post from Prague to 
Dresden, 7d. 

— Turks at Peterwaradin give 
receipt for him, 2d. 

—recalled from Embassy by 
Addison, Sept., 1717, 127 

— has hopes of sinecure place in 
Treasury, 20. 

— leaves Turkey, driven by storm 
to Tunis. Lands at Genoa, 20. 
— from 1718 is M.P. for Hunting- 

don or Peterborough, 128 

— succeeds to Wharncliffe estates 
in 1727, 20:, 0 

— his bitter attack on Sir R. Wal- 
pole. Lord Stanhope’s account, 
20. 

— never sees his wife after she 
leaves England, 139-40 

— but writes to her and keeps and 
dockets her letters, 20. 

— his son Edward, a mauvais sujet, 
reduced to beggary, 143 

— dies 1760-1 over 80, leaves a 
million or more, 2d. 

Wortley, Lady Mary. Pope 
advises her as to speculations in 
South Sea stock, 51 

— Pope’s scandalous treatment of 
her, 59 

— her residence in Twickenham, 
110 
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Wortley, Lady Mary, editions of her 
letters. Introductory Anecdotes, 
IIo-I 

— always a “ Whig,” 112 

—at Kitcat Club, when a child, 
112-3 

—her connexion with the Field 
ings, 112 

— life at Thoresby, Notts, 113-4 

— her early studies. Her love- 
letters, 114-5 

—elopes with Edward Wortley, 
from W. Dean, Wilts, 117 

— their disregard of money and 
poverty in early life, 118 

—her exertions to secure 
election to Parliament, 118 

— a persona grata at Court. Cor- 
responds with Princess of Wales, 
119 

— herloveoftravelling and pleasant 
letters from Turkey, 2d. 

— reflects on passive obedience in 
Turkey, 121 

— her letters collected by herself, 
122 

— her accounts of German society: 
appreciates “ananas,” 123 

— braves danger of snowy plains 
of Hungary and Transylvania, 
wolves of Essek, 23. 

— enjoys sledge travelling, 7d. 

— happiness at Adrianople. Fruits, 
flowers, and odalisques, 124 

— her pity for Turkish peasants, 124 

— adopts Turkish dress and car- 
riage. The “talpock,” 7. 

—. writes to Pope of reminders of 
Homer or Song of Solomon, 
125 

—her description of “ingrafting” 
for small-pox, 125-6 

— her little son, Edward, ingrafted, 
126 

—her “Town Eclogues.” 
her eyelashes, 126-7 

— in Constantinople, May, 1717, 
till July, 1718, 127 ; 

— leaves in July, 1718. Visits ruins 
of Carthage, 20. 

— grieved at starving beggars in 
French roads, 20. 

—this much improved by 1739, 
through Fleury, 22., n. 
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Wortley, Lady Mary, nearly wrecked 
between Calais and Dover, 2d. 
— Lord Stanhope calls her “The 
British Sévigné,” 128 

— in 1721, her letters to Lady Mar 
begin, 129 

—her genuine affection for Lady 
Mar and Lady Gower, 70. 

— likes air of Twickenham, 130-1 

—rides on horseback. Hunts in 
Richmond Park, 132 

— compares her own letters with 
Mme. de Sévigné’s, 74. 

—a kind guardian to Lady Mar 
and her daughter, 133 

—her quarrel with Lord Grange. 
Pope’s libel on her, 20. 

— affair of Rémond, he blackmails 
her, 135-5 

— her letters to Lady Mar hint at 
vengeance on him, 135 

— coolness with Pope begins, 1722, 
136 

— “Wortley’s eyes” changed to 
Worsley’s, 138-9 

— Pope’s gross insults and her 
retaliation, 2. 

—her letters to Lady Pomfret 
begin, 1738, 139 

— desire of Italy revived, she goes 
there and spends 22 years, 70. 

— from Italy, writes constantly to 
her husband, 7d. 

— H.Walpole meets herat Florence 
1743, 140, 277 

— apparently avoids Lady Pomfret, 
20, 

— writes good letters from Italy, 
Geneva, Avignon, 140-1 
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Wortley, Lady Mary, laughed at in 
Florence, 141 

— “Linen worthy Lady Mary,” 
“ Sappho’s dirty smock,” zd. 

—she dislikes young travelling 
Englishmen, 2d. 

— but likes H. Walpole, who with 
Lord Lincoln called on her at 
Genoa. This call not mentioned 
in his letters, zd. 

— four years at Avignon; driven 
thence by Jacobites in 1746, 2d. 

— her difficulty in getting to Italy, 
142 

— at Brescia, entertained by Doge 
Grimanil, 20. 

—on Lake of Iseo, at baths of 
Lovere for nine years, 2. 

—returns to England on her 
husband’s death, 144 

— wishes to go back to Venice, but 
too ill to travel, zd. 

—her MSS. entrusted to English 
Chaplain at Rotterdam, 2d. 

—reaches London in 1762. H. 
Walpole sees her, she boxes his 
ears, 20. 

—H. Walpole describes her in 
George Street, Hanover Square, 
144 

— she dies there six months later, 
145 

—her homage as Queen- Mother, z2. 

— lines written on cabin window, 
off Genoa, 70. 

— her avarice, courage, hopeless- 
ness, 20. 

—she liked and admired her 
cousin Fielding, 289 
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